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DEDICATION 


My dear Birdwood, 

I have never forgotten that 28th of September 1860 
when you welcomed me in the Town Hall at Bombay, and 
gave the Chinchona plants a temporary home under its portico. 
I found you full of interest and enthusiasm in all matters re¬ 
lating to the good of the people of India. That interest and 
that enthusiasm have never flagged throughout a long and 
useful life, and during a life-long devotion to a great cause. 
For these reasons I ask you to accept this Dedication, for you 
are the Garcia da Orta of British India, and much more.—Ever 
your old Friend and Admirer, 

CLEMENTS II. MARKHAM. 

20 , 101 : 3 . 




INTRODUCTION 


E great work of Garcia da Orta on 
the drugs and simples of India is well 
known, at least by name, to all who 
are interested in the botany and phar¬ 
macy of our Indian Empire. The 
work is interesting because it contains 
the first mention of many important 
plants, of their uses, and the first 
descriptions of the treatment of dis¬ 
eases—cholera, for instance—and of 
several customs and habits of the natives. 

Garcia da Orta was born in about 1490 or perhaps a few 
years later, at Elvas,' so famous for its plums, near the 
Spanish frontier and on the way to Badajos. His father 
appears to have been an owner of houses and other property 
at Elvas, named Jorge da Orta, who, besides Garcia, had a 
son, Francisco of Portalegre, who married Caterina Lopes. 
Francisco had a son, Jorge, nephew of Garcia da Orta, who 
was a surgeon, and the heir to his uncle. The elder Jorge 
also had a daughter, Garcia’s sister, married to the Bachiller 
Gabriel Luis.“ 

In the boyhood of Garcia da Orta there was residing on 

1 Barbosa Machado, quoted by Ficalho. Machado wrote Bibliotheca Lusitana. 

2 Estudos e Notaa Elvmses por a Thomaz Fires (Elvas). (Editor, Antonio Jose Torres 
Carvalho, 1905.) 
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his estate of Labruja, near Elvas, Dom Fernao de Sousa, of a 
noble family descended from a natural son of King Alfonso III. 
by a very beautiful Moor, daughter of the Cadi of Faro. The 
two families were on friendly terms, and under the auspices 
of the Sousa family young Garcia was sent to the Spanish 
Universities, studying both at Salamanca and at Alcala de 
Henares, from 1515 to 1525.* After his return to Portugal 
in 1526 he was for some years a village doctor at Gastello 
de Vide, near his native town of Elvas. His patrons, in 1532, 
got him appointed lecturer in the Lisbon University, and he 
lield that appointment from 1532 to 1534. In the latter year 
he undertook to go out to India as a physician with Martin 
Affonso de Sousa, second son of the Lord of Labruja—Orta 
calls him his “amo.” The fleet of five ships left the Tagus on 
March 12, 1534, reaching Goa in September. 

At that time Nuno da Cunha was Governor of Portuguese 
India, 1529-1538. He was succeeded by Garcia da Noronha as 
Viceroy, 1538-1540. 'J'hen followed Estevan, nephew of Vasco 
da Gama, 1540-1542 ; and Martin Affonso de Sousa, the friend 
and patron of Garcia da Orta, was Governor from 1542 to 1545. 

Garcia da Orta saw a great deal of active service as 
physician to his friend, and became personally well acquainted 
with the countries bordering on the west coast of India. He 
was at Diu when it was ceded to the Portuguese by Bahadur 
Shah, the King of Cambay, and he accompanied Sousa in a 
march across Kattiawar nearly to Ahmedabad, with the army 
of Bahadur Shah. He afterwards formed a great friendship 
with Bahram Nizam Shah, whose capital was at Ahmednagar, 
visiting him, and acting as his physician. Garcia da Orta also 
accompanied Sousa in a campaign from Cochin against the 
Zamorin, and in Ceylon. This seems to be the extent of his 

1 Information from Orta himself (see pp. 1-6), The oldest entries of matriculations 
at Salamanca only go.hack to 1546, of degrees to 1526. The Alcala books, now at 
the University of Madrid, only go back to 1648. 
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personal knowledge. He does not appear to have been at 
Bijftpur or Bijayanagar in the Deccan, though he often 
mentions those places, and he knew nothing of Bengal, 
Berar, or the kingdom of Delhi. The great physician had 
a house and garden with many medicinal herbs at Goa, arid 
in about 1554 he was granted a long lease of the island of 
Bombay,^ which he sublet. His tenant was Simao Toscano, 
who, with the rent, brought him presents of mangos and other 
fruits to Goa. He was in practice for many years, and after 
his friend Sousa left India he was physician to the Viceroy, 
Pedro Mascarenhas, 1554-1555. Garcia da Orta was always 
adding to the great amount of erudition he brought with him 
to India. He had a most extensive and accurate knowledge 
of the writings of all who had gone before him, and his sound 
common sense enabled him, with confidence, to separate facts 
from fables. He knew personally all the plants within his 
reach from which drugs were derived. For the rest he was 
indefatigable in his enquiries from native physicians, and in 
his examinations of Yogis from the kingdom of Delhi, and of 
traders and others from all parts—Deccanis, Guzeratis, Bengalis, 
Cingalese, Moors, Persians, Arabs, and Malays. 

In 1558 Dom Constantino de Braganza, the brother of the 
Duke, came out as Viceroy, bringing with him the licentiate 
Dimas Bosque as his physician. This learned person ^ became 
a friend of Dr. Garcia da Orta, and it’ is more than probable 
that the old physician, who had then been practising in India 
for upwards of a quarter of a century, was induced by Dimas 
Bosque to undertake the production of a great work on the 

^ See page 19tS. What is now the island of Bombay included several islets 
separated by channels in Orta’s time. Bombay Island was only one of them. Gerson 
da Cunlia, who had studied the early documents, came to the conclusion that the 
Bombaim of Orta was scarcely a tenth part of the present island. See his Origin of 
Bombay” in an extra number (1900) of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

^ See account of him in the Annotated Index. Dimas Bosque wrote the preface 
to Orta’s work. 
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drugs and simples of his adopted country. All his friends must 
have felt that his vast knowledge ought not to die with hiiti. 

The work was finished in the time of Dom Francisco 
Coutinho, Count of Redondo, who was Viceroy from 1561 
to 1564,^ to whom it was dedicated. Luis Camoens, the 
immortal poet, was an intimate friend of Garcia da Orta at 
this time. Camoens had been banished to Macao, but he 
returned to Goa in 1561, and was engaged in writing O* 
Lmiados. Wilhelm Stork, in his Life of Camoens, says that 
the poet passed many agreeable and instructive hours in the 
house of the learned old man, admiring his collections and 
examining his extensive library, finding in both materials for 
the last two cantos of Os Lusiados. This is quite likely, for 
the poet composed an ode to the Viceroy in which, after an 
eloquent address to the Count of Redondo, he exclaims:— 

Favorecei a antigua 
Sciencia que ja Achilles estimou 
Olhai que vos obrigua 
Verdes que eni vosso tempo se mostrou 
O fruto d’aquella orta onde florecem 
Prantas novas que os doutos iiao conhecem 

Olhai que em vossos annos 
Produze huma orta insigne varias ervas 
Nos Campos I^usitanos 
As quaes aquellas doutas e protervas 
Medea e Circe nunca conheceram 
Posta que as leis da Magica excederam 

E vede carreguado 

Deannos, letras, e longua experiencia 
Hum velho que insinado 
Das gangeticas Musas na sciencia 
Podaliria subtil e arte syluestre 
Vence o velho Chiron de Achilles mestre.^ 

^ He died at Goa on February 19, 1664. 

* This sonnet by Camoens only appears in the work of Garcia da Orta. It has not 
been included in any of the collections of the sonnets of Camoens, and was probably 
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jOrta means a garden in Portuguese, and the poet plays 
upon the old physician’s name. 

The work was completed and published at Goa by 
“Johannes de Endem” on April 10, 1563. The title was 
Coloquios dos simples e drogas he cousas mcdicinais da India 
compostos pello Dontor Garcia da 0?'fa. This first edition is 
excessively rare. It is full of typographical errors, being the 
‘third book ever printed in India.' There was a second edition 
published at Goa. 

Clusius (Charles de I’Escluze) made a sort of resume or 
epitome in Eatiu in 1567 (Plantin, Antwerp). It is very 
different from the original.' The same may be said of the 
Italian translation by Annibal Hriganti (Venice, 1582), and 
of the French translation by Antoine Colin (Lyons, 1619). 
Orta is here called “Du .Tardin.” Their translations are from 
the Latin of Clusius, not from the Cohqnios of Orta, which 
they never saw. 

F. A. de Varnhagen printed an edition of the Coloquios 
at Lisbon in 1872. It contains many lacunae and imper¬ 
fections, is without notes, and only attempted the identification 
of one plant, in which it is quite wrong. 

The standard edition of Garcia da Orta is by Count 
Ficalho, in two volumes, the first published in 1891, the 

written at Goa on the spur of the moment. Throuf^hout there is a play on the words 
Orta the physician’s nanie^ and Orta a garden, so that a literal translation cannot 
convey the sense. The general meaning may be rendered as follows :— 

’llie lore which Achilles once valued I studied with thee, you opened my eyes to 
its charm. In your garden of herbsf each flower, each tree, were seen in your time by 
your friend. The fruits of that garden collected from far, were unknown to the learned 
of old. See how, in thine age thy wisdom and care brought many new simples to light. 
Unknown to the ancients, but revealed to our sage are the plants in thy garden of 
herbs. You have opened to us an inspiring page. To thy neighbours like magic it 
seems. Taught of yore by the muses of Gauges and Ind, full of learning, as of years, 
in all that is known of the true healing art, old Chiron must bow before thee.” 

^ The first was a Catechism by St. Francis Xavier (1657). The second was a Com- 
pendio espirituel by Dr. Pereira, the first Archbishop of Goa (1561). 

2 8vo, pp. 250. There were editions in 1674, 1679, 1693, 1605. 
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second in 1895. The text has been preserved with great care. 
Count Ficalho was a very accomplished botanist, and in his full 
and admirable notes to each Colloquy he displays a surprising 
amount of erudition, having evidently consulted every work 
that has been written since on the subject, whether in the form 
of separate books, or of papers in the Transactions of Societies. 
It is quite a model for faithful and thorough editing. Count 
Ficalho also wrote the Life and Times of Garcia da Orta^ now 
very scarce.^ 

Following after the frontispiece, the work of Garcia da Orta 
contains the approval of the Count Viceroy dated November 5, 
1562. Then there is a dedication to the author’s old friend 
and master, Martin Affonso da Sousa, and a sonnet to the same. 
The prologue or preface is by Dimas Bosque, and finally 
comes the celebrated ode by Camoens. 

The work itself contains chapters on fifty-seven drugs and 
simples. These chapters are written in colloquies between 
Garcia da Orta and a Spanish doctor named Dr. Ruano, who 
is supposed to be an old college friend of Orta, but is clearly an 
imaginary person.^ In the Fifty-sixth Colloquy Dimas Bosque, 
certainly a real person, joins the party. It was not uncommon 
at that time for authors to put their works into dialogue form. 

Count Ficalho, in his Lfe of Orta, admirably explains the 
spirit and intention of the dialogues, in the following passage : 

‘‘The two interlocutors are the two characters united in 
Garcia da Orta, the two sides of his spirit placed in front one 
of the other. Dr. Ruano, the man of the schools, the former 
student of Salamanca, erudite, ready with quotations, with 
Dioscorides and Pliny at his finger ends. Dr. Orta, the 
traveller and observer, who, in the face of all the quotations, 

^ Garcia da Orta e o seu tempo (Lisbon, 1886), por o Conde de Ficalho. Tliis is 
another very excellent piece of literary work (8vo, pp. 392). 

* In Spanish and Portuguese the word Fulano is used for any one whose name is 
unknown, Fulano tai, same as So-and-so, or Thingamy. In Portuguese Sicbano and Beii- 
TBANO are also used, and apparently, in former times, Ruano —the man in the street.’" 
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says tranquilly, ‘ I have seen it.’ It is enough for us to note 
to which of these two entities Orta attaches his own name 
for evidence as to which of the two he prefers. From this 
situation, admirably conceived and maintained with much 
talent, the most interesting controversies result, which bring 
out, in the clearest light, the spirit of the work.” 

The work is of great value, owing to its giving the first 
descriptions of plants and drugs. In addition it contains a 
great deal of interesting matter. There is some account of 
the politics of Guzerat and the Deccan at that time, of the 
greatness of China and of its sea-borne trade, of the contro¬ 
versy about the Spice Islands between the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, of an expedition to Ilha de Vacas and Jafnapatam, 
and of other events of the time. There is also an account of 
Indian names of chessmen. There is the fable of Parizataco, 
and of the camphor tree. The effects of bhang are described, 
the method of using betel and the etiquette connected with it, 
the various uses of the cocoa-nut, an interesting account of 
Diu and Bassein, some stories about elephants, and about 
fights between cobras and mungoos. There is an amusing 
story of a theft from a lady when under the influence of 
stramonium, and the first account of the treatment of a case 
of cholera; with other episodes of the same kind. There is 
also the second description of the cave of Elephanta. I believe 
the first was written by Dom Joao de Castro, Viceroy 1545-48. 
We also get a glimpse of the old bachelors establishment and 
habits, and of his intelligent servant girl Antonia. So that 
the work is by no means confined to a description of drugs 
and their uses. 

Garcia da Orta is believed to have died in about 1570 at 
Goa, at a good old age, having been thirty-six years practising 
as a physician in India. 

His work still lives. In the Pharmographia of Hanbury 
and Fluckiger, one of the latest and best works on materia 
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medica, Garcia da Orta is referred to seven times as an 
authority.^ Dr. Ullerspergen of Munich has published an 
appreciative work on the Collocjuys. Gerson da Cunha, in his 
Origin of Homhaij^ writes of Orta witli unbounded praise, and 
gives some translated passages from his work. In Sir Henry 
Yule’s Glossary, Garcia da Orta is frequently quoted. Sir 
Henry says of his work: ‘‘A most valuable book, full of 
curious matter and good sense.” 

The Spanish work of Christoval Acosta followed almost 
immediately on that of Orta, and is copied wholesale from it. 
In a preface by the Licentiate Juan Costa, Professor of 
Rhetoric at Salamanca, this is denied in the following words : 
“ Acosta did not compose the work at his ease, but in durance 
of sad captivity which he suffered in Africa, Asia, and China. 
Although his work owes much to the diligence of Garcia da 
Orta, yet I have compared the two works, and I can say that 
Orta only sketches the first lines, and that Acosta gave 
the living colours, and made perfect what Orta had com¬ 
menced.” This may be rhetoric. It is not truth. 

Acosta was a native of Burgos and brother of the better- 
known Jesuit, Josef Acosta, author of the History of the 
East and West Indies, The title of the botanist’s work is 
Trata de las drogas y medicinas de las Indias Orientates con 
sus plantas por Christoval Acosta (Burgos, 1578), dedicated to. 
the Illustre Senado de Burgos^ his native town. It is a fat 
little quarto, describing sixty-nine plants and other sources 
of drugs and medicines. The great merit of the work is 
that there are full-page illustrations to forty-six plants with 

^ 1. Name and description of the hrindcmes of Orta, Gardnia indica, 

2. Orta’s rnameloa de BengucUa or Bengal quince, or heli Frudue Beloe, 

3. Orta’s account of Cortex Margosae, 

4. The story about the lady who was robbed when under the influence of 

Datura alba, told by Orta. 

5. Oi*ta'8 account of the use of bhang. 

6. Fructus Cardamomi, Orta on the trade. 

7. Camphor, with reference to Orta’s account of Chinese trade. 
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the roots, very well drawn. There are 448 pages of text 
It is not all copied from Orta, but the greater part certainly 
is. Acosta occasionally makes independent remarks, and 
there are a few plants not in Orta. Mr. Hanbury noticed 
that the Semen Tiglii was first described by Acosta. He was 
certainly a great traveller, and he gave himself the surname of 
“ Africanus,” his more famous brother, the learned Jesuit and 
writer on Peru and Mexico, being “ Americanus.” Acosta’s 
portrait faces some odes in his honour, as a frontispiece. 

At the end of this Introduction there is a list of the plants 
in the Colloquies of Garcia da Orta, with the modern scientific 
names and the names in Acosta, denoting those that are 
illustrated in Acosta’s work. These lists are followed by one 
of the money, weights, and measures mentioned by Garcia 
da Orta. 

At the end of the book there is an Index of the authorities 
with biographical notices of the more important mentioned, 
of Indian Princes and others; an Index of the names of plants 
and minerals mentioned in the work; also an Index of place- 
names. 

The drawings of plants by Acosta have been used to 
illustrate the Colloquies of Garcia da Orta. 

Garcia da Orta frequently refers to plants and drugs being 
hot and dry, cold and moist, in the first, second, or third 
degrees. 

Sir George Birdwood has furnished me with tlie following 
very interesting explanatory note on this point:— 

Da Oi-ta’s repeated qualification of drugs refers to the theory of the 
constitution of the human body and of its diseases and their treatment 
held in Europe from the earliest Greek and Roman period down to the 
17th and 18th centuries, and to the present day throughout native Asia. 
The constituents of all things were fire, air, water, and earth; fire was hot 
and dry, air hot and moist, water cold and moist, and earth cold and dry; 
and of the bodily humours “ composed” thereof, blood was regarded as hot 
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and moist, phlegm as cold and moist, red bile as hot and dry, and black 
bile as cold ajid dry. The excess of these humours, as the cause of diseases, 
had to be treated by drugs of their opposite qualities. In India, at least, 
this in practice means that a drug "is either hot or cold, and that it is given 
either to promote or repress aphrodisia. Chaucer, in The Canterbury 
Tales^ writes of the Doctor of Physic:— 

He knew the cause of everich maladye. 

Were it of hoot, or cold, or moiste, or drye, 

And where engendred, and of what humours. 

He was a verrey parfait practisour ' 

I have to thank Sir George Birdwood for seeing to the 
scientific names of plants in the footnotes, and Dr. Dalgado of 
Estoril for much valuable advice and assistance; and for 
obtaining for me the very scarce work on the Life and Times 
of Garcia da Orta, by Count Ficalho, and the Origin of 
Bombay, by Gerson da Cunlia. 

CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. 

July 20, 191.3. 
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LIST OF PLANTS 


% o 

(JrtJi’a Names. 

Sciciitifle Kama. ^ 

Chapter j 
in Aco<«ta 

Acosta’s Names. 

Acosta's 
Illustration—H. 
None—0. 

2 

Aloes 

Aloe socotrina 

25 

Azicear 

+ whole plant. 

3 

Aml)er 


28 

Ambar . 

0 

; 4 

Amomo . 

Amomuni Cardamomiim 

28 

Amomo 

0 


A rbore triste . 

Nyctaiitlies arbor tristis 

27 

Arbol triste . 

+ branches. 

6 

1 

Aiiacardo 

ISeme(yirpus Anacar- 
dium (Linn.) 

30 

Ariacardo . . 

0 

7 

Altiht . 

Ferula foetida 

62 

Assa fetida . 

0 

8 

Bun^ue . 

Cannabis iiidica 

81 

Banf^ue 

+ whole plant. 

: 

Beiijuy . 

Styrax Benzoin 




i 

Ber . . . 

(iarcinia indica 

15 

Man 9 anas de la 
India . 

+ leaves and 
fruit. 

11 

Calamo . 

A cor us Calamus 

63 

Calamo aromatico. 

+ plant. 

12 

Camphor 

Dryobalanops aroniatica 

33 

Canfora 

0 


Cardamom 

Blettaria C'ardamomum 

64 

Cardamom . 

0 

14 

Cassia fistula . 

CathartocarpUB fistula 

17 

Cana fistola . 

0 

15 

Canela . 

Kavensara aromatica 

1 

Canela . 

+ leaves and 
berries. 

le 

Coqus (cocos). 

(’ocos nucifera 

14 

Cocos Palma. 

0 

17 

Costo 

Saussurea Lappa of 
Clarke 

65 

Costo . 

0 

18 

Crisocolo. 

Biborate of soda 




19 

Cubebras 

Cubeba officinalis 

18 

Cubebas 

0 
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List of Plants (cotitimied) 


No. of 
Colloquy 

Orta’H Nnme.s 

Sc'ientific* Name. 

ei 

«. 

Acosta’s Names. 

Acosta’s 
Illustration—H. 
None—0. 

20 

Datura . 


Datura alba 

11 

Datura. 

+ tree-flowers. 

21 

Mar/iin . 


Ivory 


Klephant 

■■ , 

22 

Faufel . 


Aroca Catechu 

12 

Avcllana liidica . 

+ tree. 

23 

Folio Judo 


('innamoniiim 'lamala 

19 

Folio Iiido 

0 

24 

Galaiiffa . 


Alpiiiia (lalaiiga 

7 

(Jalanga 

+ wdiole plant 
and roots. 

25 

C’rai o 


Caryopliyil us aromaticuis 

3 

Clavos . 

+tlie tree. 

20 

GeiipYre 

5 

Zingiber officinale 

36 

Gongil>re 

+ whole plant. 

27 

Ilerbas contra 
camaraH 

6 

Hollarbeiia anti-dysen- 
terica 




28 

Jaca 


Artocarpus iiitegrilblia 

37 

Jaca 

+ fruit and 
leaves. 

29 

Lacre 

11 

Coccus lacca 

16 

Lacre . 

0 

30 

Liiialoes . 

13 

Aquilaria Agallocha | 




31 

Cate 

n 

Acacia Catechu j 

20 

Cate 

0 

32 

Ma^a e Noz 

5 

Myristica fragrans 

4-5 

Nuez Moscada 

Macer 

+ the tree. 

+ branch. 

33 

Manna Purgativa 3 

Cotoneaster uummiilaria 

66 

Manna. 

0 i 

34 

Mangas . 

10 

Mangifera iiidica 

49 

Mangas 

+ leaves and | 
berries. ; 

36 

Margarita or 
Aljofar 


M eleagrina ni argarcti- 
fera 




36 

Mungo e Melem de 
India . .114 

('Ucumis Melo 

Citrullus vulgaris 



1 

1 

37 

Mirabolanos . 

6 

Terminalia Chebula 

41 

Mirabolanos . 

0 

m 

Mangostaes 

1 

Nephellium Litchi 
Garcinia Mangostana 




30 

Negundo or Sam- 
bali . . 2 

Vitex Negundo 

42 

Negundo 

+ branches^ male 
and female. 
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List of Plants (continued) 


No. of 
Colloquy 

Orta's Names. 

Scientific Name | 

Chapter 
in Acosta 

Acosta’s Names. 

Acosta’s 
Illustration—(-. 
None—0. 

40 

Nimbo . . 1 

Melia Azadirachta i 

43 

Nimbo . 

0 

■4r 

Amfiam (Opio). 4 

Papaver somniferiim 

68 

Opio 

0 

42 

Pao da Cobra . 5 

Pauwolfia serpentina 

55 

Palo de culebra . 

+ root and 
leaves. 


Diamao . .11 





44 

Pedras Preciowis 8 





45 

Pedra Bezar . 4 


21 

Piedra Bezahar 


46 

Pimeiita . . 9| 

Piper nigrum 

Piper loiigum 

2 

Pimieiita 

+ leaves and 

berries. 

47 

Kaiz da China . 12 

Guaiacum officinale 

10 

Palo de la China . 

+ leaves and 
roots. 

48 

Ruibarbo. . 2 

Rheum officinale 

44 

Reobarbaro . 

0 

49 

Saiidalo . . 7 

Pterocarpus sautalinus 

22 

Sandalo 

0 

50 

Espiquenardo . 7 

Nardostach ys Jatamansi 

23 

Spicanardi . 

0 

51 

Espodio . . 6| 

Bambusa arundiiiacea 

46 

Spodio . 

+ stalk and 
leaves. 

52 

Esquirianto . 54 

Aiidropogou lauiger 

24 

Scliinantho . 

0 

63 

Tamariiidos . 6 

Tamarindus indica 

8 

Tamarindo . 

y 

+ leaves and 
beans. 

54 

Turbit . .164 

Ipomoea Turpethum 

47 

Turbit . 

0 

66 

Jliure e Mirra 3 

Boswellia carterii, and 
Balsam odend ro (Com- 
miphora) Myrrha 




56 

Tutia . . 14 

a mineral medicine 
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Zedoaria . . 54 

Curcuma aromatica 
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Alj^unas cousas 
novas . .14 





69 

Betre . 

Piper Betle 
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THE SIMPLES AND DRUGS OF INDIA 


List of Plants {continued') 


In Orta, not in AcohIji 

iienjuy 
Cr isocola 
Liiialoes 
M uii^^o 

'I'utia 

lletle 

Pearl 

IVecious stones 


In Acohta, not m Orta. 


I Iliguara de las Indias 

I l)uHori +mentioned by Orta but not seen 
j (under Datura). Seen and drawn by Acosta 
j Ycrbaviva + 

' Yerba mimosa + 

I Pinares de Maluco 
j Yerba do Maluco + 

I Palo de Maluco 
Caius + 

Morin^a + 

, Ananas + (pine apple) 

, Cdiarameis + 

Sai-fi^asso -f (gulf weed) 

('arcapuli + 

Anil 



MONEY, AVEIGHTS, AND MEASUllES OCCURRING 
IN THE WORK OP GARCIA DA ORTA 

A EEroiiT on the money, weights, and measures of India and adjacent 
countries was made by the King’s accountant in 1554. 


Money. 

Ceital —^ of a ceital = 1 real. 

Cruzado or Veneziano de ouiio—about 
4 shillings. In (^a its value was 7 
TANOUAS or 420 reis; at Cochin, in the 
time of Martin Affonso de Sousa, 426 
reis. It varied with the price of pepper. 

Dinheiro —same as a ceital. 

Leaks— or Leal at (ioa rei. 

Livra— 36 reis. 

Pabdao— about a shilling or 5 tanguas 
(800 reis) at Goa. Pardao de ouro=6 
TANGUAS at Goa and Diu; at Cochin, 
360 reis. 

Real. 

Rei— a milresi or 1000 reis, equivalent to 
3s. 4d. 

Tangua — half a pardao. In Goa a 
TANGUA was 72 reis, a tangua de 
prata 72 reis, a tangua uhanca IISJ. 

ViNTEM—about a penny. 

Measures, 

Palmo— span, 0*22 m. 

CovADO—Ij ft., 0*66 m. 


WeigJds, 

Arrata, Arratel— 1 lb. 

Abroba —14*688 kilos. 

Bar— 4 quintals. 

Canada— 2^ lbs. 

(/ANDIl—( for rice and wheat) at Goa, 20 
mao; (for rice and wheat) at Diu, 8 
paras; at Cochin, 14 paras. 

CjUiANUA—25 carats. 

Ganta— 148 in a candy. 

Grao de trigo —160 = 40 carats. 

Mao-man (MAirNo)—27 lbs. In Diu, 24| 
lbs.; in Goa, 8 to 12 canadus. 

Mangeli —a carat in Tamil. 

OiTAVA—0*00359 kilo. 

On^a— oz. 

Quilate— a carat. 

Quintal —58*752 kilos. 

Ratti —96 rattis = 100 grains, 1*75 grains 
Troy. 

Trolla— 3 troUas = 640 grains. 
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FIRST COLLOQUY 


In the K'hich in introduced to the reader. Dr. Kiiano, one well known to the 
aidhor in Salamanca and Alcala, and who came to India in a shi/p whereof hie 
brother-in-law won purser; and came only to learn about the drugs of India 
and about all other simples in that country: and how he arrived at Goa 
and heard of the author tlure, they being formirly known to each other; and 
how he we}it to the author to declare the objeet of his voyage, and how the 
anthw answered him. 


Orta 

LiL I we have now adopted the same 
life that you proposed to enter upon 
after we had completed our studies; 
but why have you come to India ? It 
will be well if you can tell me any 
way in which I could serve you here, 
for, from this time, I will try to do so. 

Ruano 

You should know that I came 
because I had a share in the ship, of which my brother-in-law 
was the purser; but my presence, as well as your oAvn, in this 
land, may well be excused, for I come with a great desire to 
know about the medicinal drugs (such as are called the drugs 
of pharmacy in Portugal) and other medicines of this country, 
as well as the fruits and spices. I further wish to learn their 
names in different languages, and the trees or herbs from which 
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FIRST COLLOQUY 

they are taken. I also desire to know how the native physician^ 
use them; and to learn what other plants and fruits there are 
belonging to this land, which are not medicinal; and what 
customs will be met with; for all such things may be described 
as having been seen by you or by other persons worthy of credit. 

OllTA 

In all these things 1 will serve you, and will tell you what 
is true, but I fear that what I may .say will be found to be 
unworthy of record, for so eminent a scholar, who has risen so 
high in speculation, will only be satisfied by very rare tilings. 

Ruano 

If those things content you they will also content me. 
For it may well be that a thing, which you know well, will for 
that reason not have much value in your eyes; while I, who 
did not before know about it, Avill value it highly, as is reason¬ 
able. For some physicians, who came to Spain, neither gave 
me the information I want, nor satisfied my understanding. 
But I know that when you talk to me, all you say is worthy 
of being written down. For this, I have a book in which I 
write down my enquiries in a Z» r order. 

Okta 

I say, my dear Sir, that as your curiosity incites you to desire 
a knowledge of all that arises here on the subject you have 
referred to, I equally desire to tell you all I know. As our 
friendship is so great and so old, that which I communicate to 
you is to be understood to be to the best of my knowledge, 
and without any adulation or flattery. On these conditions 
I promise to serve you and to tell you what I know, and 
presently you can make such observations as your knowledge 



CONVERSATION WITH RUANO 

suggests, and refer to what seems doubtful; and thus we can 
discover the truth. 


Ruano 

In what you say I find what is very agreeable to me, and 
we shall sleep, making ready to carry out our intention to 
institute enquiries to-morrow. 
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SECOND COLLOQUY 

OF THK AI,OES 

Ruano 

T seems to me that the time has now 
come for you to reply tt) my enquiries, 
and as a certain order greatly assists 
the memory it will be well to com¬ 
mence alphabetically with some names 
which need elucidation. 

OllTA 

What you propose respecting- 
aljjhabetical order appears to me not 
to be good, for the reason that it may happen that the things 
discussed at first may be of little value or not much noted, or 
amusing to read. Just as I have often heard it said that the 
greatest sins should be the first to be confessed to the priest; 
or that the best reasons should be given first when we read 
lessons; or when things have to be sought, the most important 
must be asked for first. 

Ruano 

Rather, my dear Sir (saving your better judgment), I dis¬ 
agree with you on many points, because the beginnings of 
prayers do not move the feelings and affections as much as the 
rest, and because the end is fixed in the memory more than 
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ALOES 


what came first, neither is a doctrine dwelt upon very subtilely 
at the beginning, without the promise to make the argument 
more convincing afterwards. 


Orta 

Nevertheless, what you have said has not convinced me. 
Some day a little book may be printed, making a joke of me, 
or showing up my errors and badly arranged reasons. Some 
people in reading, not finding in the beginning anything that 
they like, without considering further, will give this book to 
the four winds, covering me with a thousand curses and vitupera¬ 
tions, and, what is worse, will direct against me invectives and 
other kinds of abuse when I do not deserve it. 

Ruano 

Your writings will meet with no other evil than the 
malignancy of readers, for they are true, and many are 
unknown to physicians in Spain, much less to those in the 
rest of Europe. I have already enquired of physicians in 
Spain, and they gave me no more reason than that they knew 
all. Of these men some were learned, but time going on, 
their thoughts were turned more to enriching themselves than 
to philosophizing; though as the philosopher says,’ “ to 
philosophize is better than to enrich pneself.” But they prefer 
first to enrich themselves and then to philosophize. I say that as 
you have drawn out this treasure, 1 want your work for myself 
alone, and for a very few other people that I know in Spain, 
and some of our disciples, if you will not mind their knowing 
it; and some of your disciples are as learned as you and I. We 
could learn from them because they think little of practice and 
much of the schools. You and I will do the opposite. For 
now you have neither masters nor preceptors in Salamanca or 
Alcald, for all are either dead or banished from Spain. Turning 

’ .Aristotle, Topics (libro 3). Note by da Orta. 
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to our investigations, tell me the names of the aloe in all the 
languages known to you, how it is used, and which is the best, 
for Pliny and Dioscorides highly praise that of this country. 

Orta 

There is little that is noteworthy to be said about the Aloe,^ 
nevertheless I will comply with your wish. I say that Aloes 
or Aloa is Latin and Greek. The Arabs call it Cebar, and 
the Guzeratis and Deccanis Area ; the Canarese, who are the 
inhabitants of this sea-coast, call it Ca^’Ecomeu, the Spaniards 
Acibak, and the Portuguese Azevue. After the herb has been 
dried with smoke, it is called Ilervn-bahosa by the Portuguese. 
There is a great quantity of this herb in Cambay, Bengal, and 
many other parts; but that of Socotra has much the highest 
value, and there is a trade with it to Turkey, Persia, Arabia, 
and throughout Europe. They call it Socotrine aloes. That 
island is 128 leagues from the mouth of the straits whence as 
much may be seen of Arabia as of Ethiopia, for the entrance 
of the strait has Arabia on one side and Ethiopia on the 
other. It is not here that a city exists, as is stated by Laguna, 
for there is not a city in the island, but only people with large 
flocks. Nor is there pavement or ground to receive a tear that 
may fall. For they neither have a city, nor in the island is 
there any civilization, nor is there any mistake about the great 
abundance there of this herb. Owing to the little care of the 
negroes of that land, in not separating the herbs from this 
Herva-habosa, they get mixed, and for this reason one does not 
appear to be so good as the other. Also you must not believe 
that it is better on the top than in the middle, and worst at 
the bottom, nor is it full of sand if it is prepared with care, 
for all is good. Nor can it be mistaken for Gum Arabic or 

1 Aloi‘ socotrina, and A. Perryi, Baker, Liliaceae. Aloes was known to the Greeks as 
a product of Socotra from about the first century «.c. See Pliny, xxvii. 4 (5); Juvenal, 
vi. 181 Plus aloes quam mellis habet ”) ; apd is the aibr of the Arabs, the alia of the 
Hindus, the kumariha of the (.’iiigalese, and the alimh of the Malays. 
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Acacia (as Pliny and Dioscorides affirm), for in our country 
there is little Gum Arabic or Acacia, and to speak the truth, 
no one has sent to enquire, from persons of good faith, respect¬ 
ing what I have related. It may well be that this Azevre is 
falsified in other countries. 


Ruano 

How is it known that the aloes of Socotra, called by some 
writers Suco-cetiino^ is the best ? How do you know that they 
can discern the Persian, Arabian, and Turkish one from the 
other at Ormuz, whither they take it to sell, as they say. 

Orta 

A rich merchant well known to common fame, and well 
read in their literature, named Khoja Perculim,^ served as 
secretary to the governors. One day I asked him how it was 
called in Turkish, Persian, and Arabic. He told me that the 
word was Cebar in all those languages. On making further 
enquiries, he said that the best of all came from Socotra, but 
that they were brought from many other parts of India to 
Ormuz, Aden, and Jiddah, whence they are taken to Cairo and 
on to Alexandria, the port of the Nile. The merchants know 
very well what is from Socotra, and what from Cambay and 
other parts; and they value that from Socotra four times as 
high as any other kind. After this I'went to see Nizamoxa," 
who is one of the principal kings in the Deccan. He is called 
the Nizamaluco." He is also well read in his own literature. 
He always has physicians of Turkey and Persia to whom he 
gives large rents. These men knew the difference perfectly, 
'hiey told me that they could tell the kind from Socotra 
because its parts joined well one with another, while the other 
kinds of Azevre did not connect well because the parts came 

^ a Parsee. Wlieu Bahadur Shah ceded Bayaini to Nuiia da Cunha in 1634, Khoja 
Perculim served as interpreter, and he then became known to Garcia da Orta. 

- Nizam-Shah. Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
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from different plants. This is a thing perfectly well known, 
they added, and the king, their master, always has the Socotra 
kind brought to him. So that there are not two species, or 
three species in use, but one only. This I understand, though 
you may hold that locality causes A^ariety in species. Certainly 
there are bad and good, and the plants differ in degrees of 
goodness. But this diversity in quality does not prevent the 
parts from mixing well, for they are all one species. Some 
doctors call it Suco-cethino, but not many. I do not myself 
see the reason, but in truth it is so called. 

llUANO 

But how do we explain the statements of Pliny and 
Dioscorides, who say that the best of all is that from India, 
and that other kinds are from Alexandria or Arabia ? 

Orta 

To this I answer you that you are not to understand 
merely that the kind coming from India is the best. It was 
first brought to India from Socotra. But, as I have already 
told you, they also export Azevre from Cambay and Bengal 
to Ormuz, Aden, and to .Tuda (as we have corrupted the 
name, for the natives called it Gida'). All these are always 
brought from other parts, but, as I say, that of Socotra is the 
best, above all the rest. For who buys devils, sells devils. 

Ruano 

However, Mesud says better, that one is brought from 
Socotra, another from Persia, another from Armenia, and 
another from Arabia. 

Orta 

Mesu^ does not do better, but only less erroneously than 
the others. For in truth what goes from here to Portugal, 

> .Tidda. 
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and I have seen all, has been brought from Socotra. When 
your doctors may have said that it came from Alexandria, it 
is to be understood that in times past quantities of drugs 
were brought to Ormuz, thence to Bussora, and thence to 
Aden and Gida, whence, by land in camel caravans, they 
reached Suez and Alexandria, the port of the Nile. Thence 
the galleys of Venice carried them to that port, and they 
were distributed and sold all over Europe. It was not be¬ 
cause there was Azevke in Alexandria. 

Ruano 

If there is not Azevke in Alexandria, you will also say 
that there is not Ruibaubo. Therefore that author is wrong 
who says that one cannot make a dollar for purging or 
deoppilatiiig, there being such a quantity of Ruibarbo in 
Alexandria. 

Orta 

This doctor means the quantity of Ruibarbo that comes to 
Alexandria from other parts. 

Ruano 

Touching the names, there is one a little doubtful and not 
in Mateo Silvatico. He says it is called Saber ^ or Canthar 
or Reamai. ; but he may be mistaken, not being an Arab, and 
what shall we say of Serapio who called it Saber ? 

Orta 

It was not called Cebar only, and in course of time it 
became Saber. For this the translator is not alone in fault, 
but the lapse of time also, which alters everything. In 
Arabic it is certainly Cebar. 

1 Sibr is the Arabic for the drii^f aloes, obtained from .4/o/' socotrina and other 
species of Aloe. See footnote, p«ge (>. Here rhubarb [rhawand Chint] and gamboge 
Imarn rhawuTui] seem to be confused with aloes. 
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Ruano 

Is it used among the Indians ? 

Orta 

The physicians of Persia, Arabia, and Turkey use this 
medicine because they know Avicenna thoroughly. They 
call him Abolahi^ and his five books Caimm"' They know 
Rasis whom they cnW Bciizacaria, and Halirodoam and Mesucv 
although it is not the work that we used. They also have all 
the works of Hypocras, Galen, Aristotle and Plato, though 
not so complete as from the Greek fountain-head. The 
Gentio ^ physicians also use it for purgatives, in kidney 
diseases, colics, and also for healing wounds. They have, in 
their pharmacy, a medicine called JMockrar made of aloe and 
myrrh, which they also call Boi.a. It is much used by them 
to cure horses, and to kill maggots in wounds. But among 
us bad aloes are called Cabalino, as a modern doctor writes, 
saying that the worst is used at the farrieries; and that the 
kind Cabalino is neither used to cure beast nor men, only 
SocoTRiNo. From what Serapiam says on the authority of 
Alcamzi, we should understand that Cabalino can be used 
with less harm for farriers’ purposes and for wounds. A 
Gentio physician of Sultan Bahadur, King of Cambay, uses, 
as an ordinary and efficacious medicine, pieces of leaves of 
Herva-babosa boiled, with salt between them. He takes 
eight ounces of this infusion with which he causes four or 
five motions, without injury or annoyance to him who takes it. 
Here, in this city of Goa, I took this herb, pounded and 
mixed with milk, to be given to those who suffer from disease 
in the kidneys or bladder, or to be administered in any other 
way. It proved very efficacious as a cure, and now we use 
this medicine and derive benefit from it. We also used 

^ A gentile or heathen, the Portuguese name for Hindus in contradistinction to 
Moors or Muhammadans. The English corrupted the word into ^^Gentoo.*’ 
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Azevre for the injuries to the legs of birds, a remedy well 
known to falconers; and to reduce inflammation of the 
gums. Mateolo Senes does not appear to be well informed, 
where he says that the herb is better to look at than to use as 
medicine. 

Ruano 

All you have said is not wanting in interest, but I am told 
that when you taste Herva-rabosa it is bitter, and lias a very 
strong smell. 

Orta 

Reading in Antonio Musa and other modern writers I 
find it stated that the bitterness does not exist in the Herva- 
BABOSA of our land, and I have often tried this myself. I 
found it very bitter, and nearer the root it became more bitter, 
while at the upper point there was no bitterness; but a dis¬ 
agreeable smell from all parts, so that the statement of 
Antonio Musa that the kind from Socotra is more bitter is 
false. For I have myself tried the Indian kind, and have ordered 
that of Socotra to be tried, finding that both have a very 
bitter taste. It has not been tried in Spain. And further, I 
may tell you that I find, in Silvatico and the Plateario, that all 
things that are bitter are useful, the more bitter they are the 
better, except the aloes. It appears that Antonio Musa is of 
a contrary opinion, and it appears to tne that Musa is right, 
knowing that bitterness preserves from putrefaction, and is 
very good in other ways. 

Ruano 

Resolve this doubt for me. If the medicines containing 
aloes are taken while fasting, and food is taken afterwards, 
should there be a long interval before the food is given ? 

Orta 

Do not ask me this, for you know it better than I do. 
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Ruano 

Nevertheless I want to hear your opinion, and to’ know 
the course von adopt. 

Out A 

Galen orders fi^'e j)ills of the size of a grain of corn to be 
given for pains in the head, and Pliny says that it is a very 
good medicine, taken a short time after drinking, and then a 
little good food. It is a very good ])rescription, and also used 
by the Moorish physicians of this country. But as the aloes 
are weakening, the medicine will not work until the system 
is strengthened by good nourishing food, but little in quantity, 
as 1 said, so as to digest W'ell. The medicine ought to be 
taken fasting and not after a meal lest it should corrupt the 
food. Each one of these points is supported by reasons and 
texts, and all can be shown to agree. As to the question how 
the food suits, so as to mix with the medicine, you know 
better than I, and will excuse me for not saying more on the 
subject. 

Ruano 

It grows more in places near the sea, as Dioscorides 
tells us ? 

Orta 

I have travelled all over India, more than 200 leagues 
of road, and I saw this Herva-babosa in every place. 

Ruano 

They tell me that it yields a gum. 

Orta 

It has no gum except sometimes on the leaves like some 
kinds of viscous water, of which no use is made. 

Ruano 

Ruelio says that the pills of Rasis, which are prescribed 
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for the plague, compounded by Rufo, contain aloes, myrrh, 
amoniaco, temiama, and wine. Why do these Maumetistas ’ 
leave out amoniaco, temiama, and wine; and increase the 
a^afram ? 

Orta 

You seem very much attached to these modem authors 
who, in order to praise the Greeks, speak evil of Arabs and of 
some Moors born in Spain, and others of Persia, calling them 
“Maumetistas” and barbarians (which they hold to be the 
worst epithet there is in the world), especially the Italians, as 
well as the Greeks, who are not those who are now called 
Ruinis, and the Turks, a cruel and ill-conditioned race who, at 
present, persecute Christians more than any other people. 1 
must tell you that I do not deny that the medicine of Ilufo 
is wliat they say and is very good. I also grant that the pills 
of Rasis (which we use) are well tried and excellent. The 
a^‘afrain is put into them because it is a cordial and purgative, 
and for many other virtues which it possesses. 

Ruano 

It seems that you make a difference between Rumis and 
Greeks, and I have always understood that these two words 
mean the same thing ? 

OUTA < 

Although your question does not refer to medicine, I 
answer that they arc very different, the Turks being of the 
province of Anatolia (formerly called Asia Minor) and the 
Rumis are of Constantinople and its empire. 

Ruano 

How do you know this : by books or by what has been told 
you by certain persons ? 

‘ Muhammadans. 
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Orta 

I have often asked a white soldier whether he was a Turk, 
when I have been campaigning in the wars of these Indian 
kings, and he has answered no that he was a Rumi. Others, 
when I have asked tliem whether they were Rumis, have said 
no that tliey were Turks. When I asked them what was the 
difference between one and the other, they told me that 1 
could not understand because I did not know the names of 
the countries, nor could I understand the language. Finding 
myself in the house of that excellent worthy, Martin Affonso 
de Sousa (whom I was serving), he showed me a Platina' 
containing a legend in the life of San Silvestre, where we find 
it written that when Constantine, leaving Rome to the Pope, 
went to Constantinople, he granted to it the privilege of being 
called Rome, and that the country should be called Romeos. 
The Platina says that they have those names to this day. 


Rita NO 

I have much pleasure in hearing these things although they 
do not refer to the subject of our colloquies. But to return 
to the aloes, you told me that we could answer Menardo and 
other moderns who find fault with Mesud, Serapiam, and 
Avicenna, because they say that the aloe opens the veins and 
is bad for the hemorrhoids, and because these Arabs say that 
it is less purgative when mixed with honey. For they affirm 
that it is less harmful to the stomach than other soluble 
medicines. Menardo and these others say that it does not 
only cause hemorrhage, but closes the hemorrhoids, and that 
it is not pernicious to the stomach, but on the contrary does 
good, not doing any harm whatever. Mixed with honey it is 
more soluble than other soluble medicines. The first opinion 


1 Bartolomeo dc Sacclii^ 
Jicurn ad Sixtum IV, ^ 147S)* 


Platina, 1442-1481; author of hi mtan mmmoram ponti- 
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is proved by Galen and many other authorities, and the second 
by the fact tliat honey is a cause of solubility, for two solutions 
are more purgative than one. 

Okta 

I have told you that I do not feel obliged to reply to 
questions referring to matters which are better known in 
Spain, where one can read many things that are written 
every day while practising, and conferring with many learned 
physicians. But I, out here, am not consulted by any one, 
and the want of counsel is not made up for by books. How¬ 
ever, in answer to your first point, I tell you that Antonio 
Musa speaks as a man without feeling, for he has no reverence 
for any master, and concedes the accuracy of the first point 
affirmed by Mesue, that it opens a hemorrhage, and he says 
that he has seen this many times in his practice. I also say 
that I have had experience, and seen the effects many times, 
and that it causes great pains with the hemorrhage. All this 
you can do with the aloes, through its bitter quality, opening 
the veins and stimulating the expulsive virtue. In this way 
it purges the bile remaining in the stomach and in the navel, 
as Dioscorides and Serapiam say. As to closing the veins, it 
is proved by the authority of Jacob de Partibus that it retains 
outside and opens from within. This authority refers to many 
medicines that, taken within, give occasion for an operation, and 
applied on the outside have different effects, such as an onion 
which sustains when used inwardly, and applied outwardly 
causes wounds and ulcers. As regards the second point, 
objected to by Mesue, that it purges less when taken with 
honey, I tell you that both are soluble, both aloes and honey, 
and more soluble together than aloes by itself, the less soluble 
is weakened, which is the honey. The third point is where he 
reprehends Mesut' because he says that it is less harmful to 
the stomach, being comforting to the stomach. To this I 
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say that it is to be understood that it gives comfort to the 
stomach by an accident, which the physicians call per accidens^ 
namely, drawing out the bad humours of the stomach without 
doing any harm, or at least very little. In this way we have 
to understand the authorities referred to by Menardo and other 
modern writers. 

Ruano 

On all the points you have referred to, you have thoroughly 
satisfied me, and much more in what you have said touching 
the effects of the aloes. The first qualities, warmth, cold, 
humidity, dryness, are caused to a certain degree, and less 
warmth remits something which, in degree, causes more 
warmth. The second and third qualities are aperient and 
dioretic, more strong and intense, being more diorctic, united 
with other things becoming less so. Thus the aloes being 
more ])urgative, when united with honey become less 
purgative, and all become less soluble. Hence it comes that 
it purges more with ten grains of escamonea^ than with five 
drachms of solution, and an ounce of cassia Jistula, In one 
drachm of rhubarb there enters more escamonca than in twelve 
grains. I have tried this many times, and can give no other 
reason. And now tell me whether they have aloes metalUco 
around Jerusalem. 

OllTA 

I enquired respecting this of some Jews who came here 
and said they were inhabitants of Jerusalem. Some of them 
were sons of physicians, others of apothecaries. They all told 
me that it was untrue, and that there was none in Palestine; 
and here we may make an end of the aloes, if you are satisfied. 

Ruano 

Before you conclude I must offer you many thanks. But 

^ Scammony, tlio f^uni resin from tin; root of (bnvolvu(u.s Sranimonia of the levant, 
and now obtained also from the root of Jpomoea orizabemh of Mexico. 
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I would also ask you first to solve a doubt as to the way in 
which they take the pills and purgatives in this country, and 
how long a patient is kept from food after taking them, I ask 
this to see whether the followers of Avicenna who cure kings 
in this country, have the same custom as we have in Spain. 

Okta 

I say that the pills are taken in the way we take them, as 
also are the liquid purgatives. The time is at break of day, 
without eating or drinking anything for five hours. These are 
taken to quiet the stomach according to the rule of Avicenna, 
consisting of two drachms of Ai.mecega dissolved in rose 
water, the stomach being rubbed with the bile of a cow, then 
wet clotlis are put over the abdomen to promote motion and 
stimulate the expulsive virtue. The motion is very satis¬ 
factory. At the end of the five hours the patient drinks three 
ounces of chicken broth, but nothing else, sleeps a little and 
drinks some rose water. After sleeping he purges well. They 
say that the broth and rose water fortify nature, but that 
it is not good to eat much as it impedes digestion and the 
purging is less effective. Enquiring if this treatment is given 
to all that require purging, they replied that this was the 
usual practice among learned physicians, but they allege no 
authority whatever for it. 

Ruano 

They have a good deal of reason in what they do and 
practise, for the bile as a solutive applied exteriorly has a 
biting effect in compelling expulsion ; and not to eat fowl is the 
express text of Avicenna, where he says that he who has to 
take medicine should take much in the morning, and eat in 
the afternoon, after three hours, four ounces of bread and a 
little wine and water, six hours after that he should go into 
a bath, remaining there a convenient time, and then have 
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another meal. This is the text translated into the Portuguese 
language, according to the version of Belunense. However 
these Moors have not adopted this practice without authority, 
nor is their custom without reason. But Mateus de Gadi 
gives a different version of this text, and applies it chiefly to 
the treatment of sciatica, for (saving better judgment) it may 
be applied to many diseases. And do they use the bath 
recommended in the text ? 

Orta 

Yes they use it, but not on the same day. The bath is 
taken on another day afterwards. A bath is prescribed to 
Brahmins, Baneanes,' and all Gentios who never eat without 
first washing the body, and the Moors bathe every third day 
at the least. 

Ruano 

Why do you take the text amended by Belunense ? I ask 
whether you find that translation correct. 

Orta 

I have tried it many times, and read the ordinary trans¬ 
lated text, having the Arabic of Avicenna before me. It 
agreed with what I said, and the translation containing the 
corrections of Belunense. As it is now the hour for dinner, 
we will not converse more, but after dinner we will talk of 
the amber.** 

^ A Hindu trader, especially from Guzerat, spelt Banyan by the English. 

2 Acosta copies the whole of this Colloquy on the Aloe. He gives a plate. It is his 
chapter xxv., headed Azuiar.’* 
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AMBER 

Ruano 

SHOULD first like to know about 
Aujoi'ar. 

Orta 

And I formerly wished to have 
much of it, both large and j)erfect, 
that I might study it. In the 
chapter on Margarita we shall find 
for what it is necessary and useful. 
Now we will speak of Amber, for it 
also is a medicine, and it is worth more to have plenty of 
it than to know how it is generated. 

Ruano 

Tell me the whole truth about it, and set forth the facts. 

Orta 

The Arabs call it Ambar* and the Latins Ambarum 
according to the Latin variation of words. Other nations 
and languages, as I know, give it the same name or with very 
little variation. 

* Amber in Arabic means perfume,” and the word is applied by the Arabs to our 
Ambergris; while Amber, they call inkitriun, a corruption of the Greek ijXeKTpov, 
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Ruano 

What reason do you give me that it has the same name 
among all people ? 

Orta 

There are certain names that do not vary, or vary very 
little in all the languages that I know, such as Ambar, Limao, 
Laranja, Sabam, and some others. But by many I^imao is 
called Linbon, and Laranja turns into Naranja^ and so with 
many others. 

Ruano 

How is it generated and what is it ? 

Orta 

Some say that it is the foam of the whale, and affirm that 
it is the excrement or the foam of a sea animal, others that it 
comes from a fountain issuing from the bottom of the sea, and 
this appears the best explanation, and most conformable to 
the truth. Avicenna and Serapiam believed that it generated 
in the sea, in the same way that fungi generate on rocks and 
trees, and that when the sea is tempestuous it gives out stones 
which turn into amber. This opinion is also more conform¬ 
able to the truth than other theories of Avicenna. For when 
the wind is high much amber is cast on the Comoro Islands, 
Emgoxa, Mozambique, and all that coast. And because the 
Maidive Islands are to the east, more reaches those islands 
when the wind comes from the west. 

Ruano 

But I am not quite clear why that long chain of islands is 
called the Maldives. 

Orta 

In the matter of the names of lands and seas and regions 

^ The Lemon and Orange are both natives of the Indo-Persian Caucasus region, and 
tlie names of both are Indo-Persiaii, almost unchanged, that is limu and narang re¬ 
spectively. We say an orange” instead of “ a norange,” just as we say a newt” 
for an ewt.” 
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are we not a good deal misled from not knowing that the 
foreign languages supply the etymology of the names ? I 
must tell you that I have heard it said that the natives do 
not call it Maldiva but Nalediva. In the Malabar language 
nale means four and diva island. So that in that language the 
word signifies “ four islands,” while we, corrupting the name, 
call it Maldiva. In the same way we call an island, which is 
12 leagues from Goa, Angediva because it is a group of five 
islands, and this is the meaning in the Malabar language in 
which aiige means five. These derivations arc well known, and 
I, therefore, do not wish to make a proof by demonstration.' 

Ruano 

I rejoice much to know this for it satisfies one’s under¬ 
standing, so that when they talk of this I can give a more 
worthy account. And now we can proceed with the amber. 

Orta 

Avicenna and Serapiain say that some amber is swallowed 
by a fish called Azel which dies as soon as it has eaten it, and 
its body goes floating on the sea. The men of that region 
take grains and draw them out so that they penetrate to the 
amber which is not good, except some which have reached 
the backbone. This, .they say, is good and pure, and this 
according to the length of time that it has been in the stomach 
or against the backbone. 

Ruano 

And what do you think of that ? Is it likely ? 

Orta 

No, for I have made enquiries and no one has said that 
they have seen it. 

' Yule refers to Orta’s derivation, but considers that it is certainly wrong. But he 
adds, ^^hard as it may be to say what is the right oue .”—Gloxmryy p. 546. 
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Ruano 

That reason does not seem conclusive on all points, and, as 
you are learned and no longer young, you should give another. 

Orta 

I say that the unreasoning animals, by a natural instinct, 
seek the food that is suitable for them and not that which is 
poisonous, except when what is injurious gets mixed with that 
which is wholesome—in the same way as we deceive the rats 
when the food they know to be good is mixed with red arsenic. 
So that we need not suppose that the fish goes to seek for the 
amber which will kill it. I say further that amber is one of 
the principal cordials, and though it may be poisonous to the 
fish, it also has virtues which are the reverse of fatal. These 
reasons, though not actually demonstrable, appear to me to 
be plausible. 

Ruano 

And to me conclusive as you have not seen any persons 
worthy of belief, with different experience. I would ask now 
what you have heard respecting amber which is worth so much, 
where the best is found, and for what it is used in these parts. 

Orta 

First 1 must tell you of a great error of Avenrrois,^ who 
says that amber is a kind of camphor which originates in the 
fountains of the sea, and not on the surface water, and that 
the best is called by the Arabs Ascap. I asked the physicians 
of Nizamoxa (vulgarly called Nizamaluco) what amber this 
could be, but they were unable to satisfy me as they do not 
possess the works of Avenrrois and Abenzoar. But that the 
statement of Avenrrois is false and unworthy of the great 
philosopher is clear. First in saying that camphor originates 
in the sea, for camphor is cold and dry in the third degree, 
while amber is warm and dry in the second degree, whence it 

’ Averroes [».c. Abul Walid ibii-Kushd] here obviously refers to Amtergris. 
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is clear that they cannot be included in the same genus. In 
conclusion I tell you that as there are lands where there is red 
earth such as ochre or Armenian hola^ and others where 
there is loam or cardea (?), so may there not be islands or lands 
where there is amber, where the ground may be spongy or in 
some other condition. That this may be true is proved by 
the great quantity of it, for I have seen pieces as big as a man, 
and one piece ^0 palmos in circumference and 18 long. Some 
people declare tliat they found an island of amber, noted its 
position, and returned to the land whence they came. 
Wishing to go back for the amber, they collected provisions 
sufficient for the voyage, but were never able to find the 
island. Perhaps it was God’s will that they should not 
discover it by reason of the castles of vanity they would raise 
on finding it, and because of the small thanks they had offered 
up to Him for the discovery. Also because these men might 
be saved having little of this world’s goods, and not if they 
were wealthy. For God, who is merciful, knew best what was 
good for them. In the year 1555 I found beyond Cape 
Comorin a piece of near 30 quintals, and thinking that the 
find was tar 1 held it very cheap. However on being divided 
among many persons it returned to its accustomed price. 
The locality where I found it was in front of the Maidive 
Islands. It is manifest that this is true because the pieces 
come sometimes in the beaks of birds, and at others in the 
shells of various molluscs, for they stick to the amber, and 
the birds have it lodged on them, the cleanest being the best. 
This that I tell you is the most accurate information that 
can be had. 

Ruano 

Is it found in other parts such as the coasts of Ethiopia ? 

^ Bolarmeuico ; a red silicate of alumina; the /x/Xros of Homer, Jhad, ii. 037 ; the 
rubrica ” of Pliny, xxxiii. 7 (38); the Bolum Armenum ” of the old Dis¬ 
pensatories; the Bolearnionike of ^^llie Nomenclator” of 1.585 ; our red-ochre.” 
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Orta 

Some is found in Timor, but seldom and in small quantity. 
They tell me that it is also found in Brazil, and in the year 
1530 a piece was found at Setubal. But no account need be 
taken of these finds, as they seldom occur and in small 
quantities. 

Ruano 

Now tell me why it may not be the foam of the whale or 
its evacuation. 

Orta 

This notion cannot be accepted because the whale oil, that 
I have seen, has an abominable smell, and not like the amber. 
Besides there are whales in many parts, and none yield amber, 
either in Spain or Galiza. For the same reason it cannot be 
from the foam of the sea, for where the waves are heard in 
contest with the wind there is foam, and those who say that 
a fish eats it are confuted and proved to have a false notion. 
This is what the Arabs say, for the Greeks did not find this 
simple, or only Aecio. 

Ruano 

Which is the best kind to choose ? 

Orta 

The kind that is nearest to white i^ the best, for instance 
the grey amber, or that with alternate grey and white streaks, 
and especially when it is light. The proof is that putting a 
pin into it, more oil is cast into the hole, and this is the best. 
The black amber is very bad, and I had a piece of it for a 
small price, which had very little smell. It was mixed with 
Almiscre ^ to make beads. It mixed very .badly making many 
cracks. That which is as white as an ostrich’s egg is very bad 
according to Serapio. I have not seen or heard of any one 

' llie salip muri of Egypt, Persia, and India, or tubers of various orchids of the 
genera Orchis and Eulophia, which in accordance with the doctrine of ^^signatures’* are 
all reputed powerful aphrodisiacs ; and strong glues. 
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who has seen it. If any one has seen it, it must have been 
adulterated with plaster. 

Ruano 

Menardo says, in his Letuario de gcmis, that amber is a new 
thing, and it is esteemed according to its price. Further in 
his Letuario di ambra^ he says that an electuary composed of 
it is very precious, much used by women and old men. It 
seems to be a contradiction of this doctor to say that it does 
not cost so mucli as the Letuario dc gemis. With the 
amber it makes a very beautiful mixture which is much used 
and prized by tlie j)eople of this India, and not only by us. 
And first, with reference to what I have said, explain to me 
some names which are in Serapiam and Avicenna. For instance, 
Serapiam says that there is much amber in the lands of Zing. 

Orta 

It must be the parts of Sofala <for Zixgue or Zanque, 
among the Persians and Arabs, means cqfrc^ or black. Because 
all that coast of Ethiopia is inhabited by negroes. Serapiam 
calls it ZiNGUE. Avicenna also makes mention of Melinde, 
calling it Almendeij. W hat they call Selachiticum is Ceilao, 
one of the most famous islands in the world, possessed by the 
King our I^ord, and not very far from the Maldives. It is not 
a city, as Laguna says, but an island with many cities. The 
greatest quantity of amber comes from Sofala as far as Brava. 
There is also some on the coast of Arabia, and a greater 
quantity, it is said, on the coast of Ethiopia. 


Ruano 

Is it much esteemed among the Indians and Moors of this 

Okta 

Among the rich and powerful, yes! not used for food, but 


* Arabic, knfir, in the plural kafra, black,” as in Caffraria; and Persian, zenj, 
‘Hdacks,” as in Zanguebar. It was the Orientals themselves who originated the 
phrase,” in its opprobrious sense, which we translate, D—d Nigger ” ; as also that 
which we translate, 1 don’t care a dam(n).” 
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for medicine in conformity with the rule of Avicenna, and 
according to the quantity, for an ounce of the best is worth 
more than precious stones. 

Ruano 

What is the size of the largest piece you liave seen in this 
land ? 

OllTA 

1 have seen a piece which weighed more than fifteen pounds, 
but I am told that there are much larger pieces in Ethiopia. 
I do not know for what price they are sold, but I am certain 
that pieces reaching the Nizamoxa will be bought at a good 
price, judging from the value that is put upon large pieces. 
This amber is not only worth much among the IVIoors, it also 
has a high value with the Gentios, and what is marvellous, 
it has a still higher value among the Chinese. For our 
Portuguese take it to them, and sell it at the rate of 1500 
crusadoa for a catCy which is twenty ounces. However, our 
people are taking such a quantity that it will soon be cheaper, 
each time being worth less according to the cupidity of those 
who bring it. 

Ruano 

How do the Chinese know that it is a good medicine, 
having bought it at such a high price ? , 

Okta 

Diogo Pereira, who is a nobleman very well known in those 
parts, told me that the Chinese believe all that we hold con¬ 
cerning the engendering of amber, and say the same thing 
word for word. They declare that it is very efficacious for 
the ailments of women, and that it is good for the heart, the 
brain, and the stomach. And now, leaving the smell of the 
amber,^ let us pass on to the amomo. 

^ Acosta devotes his chapter xxvi. to Amber, copying what Garcia da Orta says, 
slightly condensed. 
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AMOMO 

Ruano 

HERE arises so much doubt as to 
what the (unomum ' is, that some 
writers would take the acoro for it, 
seeing that Galen gives it the same 
virtues; but there is also much doubt 
about acoro. They say that the 
amonmm enters into tiriaca. For this 
reason IMateolo Senense weeps for 
the jjerdition of the human race in 
having lost the amonmm, for, without 
it, help cannot be given in curing the infirmities of men. This 
writer says that he does not hold for certain that this drug 
enters into the tiriaca- of Andronicus. For this he is blamed 
and reprehended by some writers because they had affirmed 
that under some headings he stated that it did enter into 
th'iaca and under others, according to them, he had said the 
contrary. Nor does Mateolo offer us a remedy, but laments 

^ Cardomuiiis^” derived from A7twtuum Cardatnommit, Elettai'ia Citrdamomiutif and 
other species of the Zin^beraceae. 

- Theriucdf i.e. treacle” [from French ttiaele, and thihuaqiie], an antidote to bites 
of snakes, and to poisons generally, and prescribed by (ialen for the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus who took a small dose every day. Galen’s prescription is lost. 
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the loss, adding that neither can that which is called the rose 
of Jericho ^ be also the ainomnrn. For this he gives several good 
reasons and amends many texts. What you have heard related 
will never be finished. You can see that yourself, or you may 
see it from Laguna and others. Certainly, according to many 
writers this aimmuni enters into tiriaca^ and it is not good to 
experiment with unknown medicine. I have a strong desire 
to learn whether the arnomuvi is in this land, and whether the 
Moorish physicians have it who cure the kings, believing it to 
be pes coluvibinus,^ for this is a great error, as the above authors 
have proved. 

Oirj’A 

If in this land 1 have seen the simples that are in your land 
of Europe 1 will draw out your doubt, for I will tell you all 
that is known of the matter in India. These modern writers 
say that tiriaca cannot be made for want of amomuni. I asked 
an apothecary who was Spanish in language, but Jew by his 
false religion, who said he was from Jerusalem, what amomum 
was. He told me that it was hamaina in Arabic, which means 
‘‘dove’s foot,” and he had known it very well; but that he had 
seen it in his own country, and not in this, and of this tliere 
could be no doubt. Some years afterwards I went to visit 
Nizamoxa, when I asked his physicians whether they had 
amomum. They said that it was not found in their land, Eut 
among other medicines that were brought to the king from 
Turkey, Persia, and Arabia, for which high prices were paid by 
reason of the need there was for them to make up prescriptions, 
amomum also came. Among these prescriptions there was a 
mitridatoi^ They gave me some of the amomum, which I took 

* Amistativii Jlierorhuntina, the Ka/ Maryam or “ [Mrgiii] Mary’s Flower ” of 
Palestine, which expanded during the birth of the infant Jesus, tlie Lord Christ. 

- Geranium dissectum is the Dove’s Foot” of modern botanists. 

® The Theriaca,” prescribed for the daily use of Mithridates Eupator, King ot 
Poutus, B.C. 20. 
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to Goa, showed it to the apothecaries, and compared it with 
some drawings of the simples of Dioscorides. It all appeared 
to be conformable to the drawing and, though it was dried, it 
seemed to be the same as the “ dove s foot." 

Ruano 

I do not find this argument to be convincing, for this they 
would call tlie cow's tongue" of Avicenna, which 1 doubt. 

Out A 

All the names that we have in Avicenna have been trans¬ 
lated literally from the Arabic. It is called cow's tongue, 
birds tongue, dog's tongue, and capillus veneris.^ The infirmities 
are also called with reference to the name. The eleidiantiasis 
is daul aljil, which means foot of elephant. Hydro])hobia is 
maraz alquelbe, which means sickness of a dog. Whence I 
know that dove's foot is intended by Avicenna to indicate 
amomum. It is the same as regards many names derived from 
Avicenna, and we Spaniards imitate the Arabs in this. 

Ruano 

What use does this king put the amomum to ? 

Orta 

It enters into mitridato, which composition is much used 
from fear of poison, and they have this medicine sealed under 
their hand. For these kings, or rather tyrants, of this land 
are much in the habit of poisoning their brothers. Talking 
with this king one day I tried to discover how they made 
tiriaca. He said that it came in a barrel with a man to make 
proof. He would, if genuine, buy all the tiriaca, weighing 
out for it the same weight of gold, if he should make proof, 
which would amount to 2000 pardaos, which price is equal to 
one Spanish crown. Certainly if the devil does not take it 
first for the partnership of Mafamede, he would keep his word. 

* The Adiantum Capillus Veneris of modem botanists is a fern. 
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Ruano 

Tiriaca is cheaper in Europe, and it is wonderful what a 
small value it has owing to the quantity there is. You will 
see there other medicines respecting which there are doubts 
among us, that is respecting a knowledge of them. 

Okta 

Such as eupatorio and mexquetera mexir. 

Ruano 

You certainly know that they have not the medicines you 
mention in this land. 

Okta 

It may well be that that is so, for the apothecaries of India 
gain more by practice than by sale of drugs, and as the profit 
is small, I neither go to the continent nor to Balaguate ‘ to 
seek hcrva cidreira, lingoa dc vacca, fuvim terrae, tamarisco, or 
esparegos, of which medicines we are in need, but I saw them 
there. I also saw violets sown in the king’s garden. Here 
in Goa we use, instead, certain flowers from trees, very different 
from our violets. I do not consent to the use of these, except 
as lotions, and I order to be made of violets, in conserves, a 
lotion called xarope violado,^ brought' from Ormuz or from 
Portugal. 

Ruano 

More curious are our apothecaries in Spain with their 
poverty, for the love of money grows as the money itself 
increases.® 

‘ llie country above the Western ghats, or stepped hills of Western India, i.e. 
tbe tableland of peninsular India. 

^ Violet syrup. 

® Acosta devotes a very short chapter to Amomo, condensing what Orta says 
(xxviii.), and gives an illustration. 
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ANACAUDO 
IlUANO 

WANT to know about Anacakdo.' 
The Greek name is derived from the 
name of the heart which is cor. I am 
surprised that there is no mention 
of this medicine among the ancient 
Greeks. 

Out A 

You need not be surprised, for 
the modern Greeks give this name 
for the reason you have mentioned. It was a medicine used 
by Arab writers, and this was not the reason that they changed 
its name. For they call it Baladoii, and you find it written in 
a doubtful manner in their books, so that the word has become 
corrupt. The Indians call it Bybo, and we Portuguese Fava 
i)E Malaqua, because it appears like our large beans on the 
tree on which it grows, and almost like the beans we sSw first 
at IMalaqua.” According to what some say there is abundance 

^ Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn.. Anacardiaceae; the ^^Markin^i^ Nut” of Anf?lo- 
Indiaiib. 

- Hie fleshy receptacles on which the seeds rest are roasted and eaten. Hie green 
fruit pounded into a pulp makes good hird-lime. The tree is 50 feet high with leaves 
entire, obovate, rounded at the apex.— Diipry. 
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of this medicine ^ in Caiianore and Calicut, and in all the other 
parts of India that I know, namely Cambaya and the Deccan. 

Ruano 

Antonio de Lebrixa, in his dictionary, gives anacardm as 
a herb often mentioned by Galen. 

Orta 

It is true that I^ebrixa says this, and he was very learned 
and curious, but he was deceived as regards the Greek name. 
Without hearing more he said that Galen made the statement. 
He was careless, and you need not be surprised at this, for the 
good Homer sleeps sometimes. Serapio also quotes Galen, 
who never saw the Anacardo, and further says that it some¬ 
times kills, which is contrary to our experience; for in this 
country they use it in milk for asthma and also for worms. 
When it is green they make a conserve of it with salt, called 
Achak, and sell it in the market as we do olives. When it 
is dried they use it, like caustic for scrofula, and all India uses 
it for marking cloths," mixed with lime. Avicenna says that 
the Anacakdo has a fruit like the kernel of tamarinds, and 
that the pith is like that of an almond, which does no harm. 
But lower down he says that it is counted among the deadly 
poisons. Yet he is more clear than Serapiam, who finds things 
that put him in doubt, and the contradiction is more clear, for 
in one place he says that it does no apparent harm, and in 
another that it is counted among the deadly poisons. 

Ruano 

Where he says that it does no harm, he means that it does 
no apparent harm at first, though finally it is fatal. 

1 llie acrid juice of the shell is used for rheumatic pains, aches, and sprains. 

2 It is still generally used for marking cotton cloths. See footnote, page 32. 
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Okta 

Also this may save the question, that it is not poison for 
everybody, for many Indians eat it, and it is used as a caustic 
when it is dried. 

IlUANO 

In what degree do you place it—warm and dry ? 

Orta 

They place it in the fourth, warm and dry, others in the 
second part of the third; but neither of these satisfy me, for 
when green it is clearly not so warm and dry. It, therefore, 
does not appear reasonable to make it as warm and dry as 
other spices, such as pepper, whicli is placed in the third 
degree. Nor is it found to be vermilion, but a clear black, and 
for this there cannot be another excuse ; but the Sicilian kind 
will be warm and drier and has a colour more like vermilion. 

Ritano 

I am quite in agreement with what you say. It seems to 
be a very good preparation with sour milk for asthma, under¬ 
standing by sour milk, the milk that has been drawn from its 
butter, and this agrees with Avicenna.^ 

^ Acosta treats of Anamrdo in his chapter xxx., quoting Orta, hut gives no 
Illustration. 
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ARBOR TRISTE' 

Ruano 

COMMENCE, in the name of God, 
with tlie drugs and simples which 
are neither known nor ever seen 
by us. What is that tree which 
smells so sweet when it is placed 
in the sun until it blooms? Tell 
me whether it is used as medicine 
or as food. For me I could not 
wish to experience a more pleasant 
smell than when I come suddenly 
to where this tree is growing. 

Orta 

I have not seen this plant in any other part of India except 
Goa, and they say that it came here from Malacca. It would 
be a very good thing if it could be raised elsewhere, for it was 
grown near Goa and took very well. But, as I say, I am 
uncertain whence it came. 

Ruano 

Tell me the name and use of these flowers which I only 
know from their scent. 

^ Xyctanthes Arbor tristis , Oleaceae. 
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Orta 

The scent is not so useful, because the flowers in that 
flower bed, called Mogoky,^ smell sweeter than the orange 
flower, and are more valued in giving an agreeable scent to 
food, in the way that dishes are made to smell sweet in Spain 
with orange flowers. We use the water of Mocjory for the 
same purpose. But I have not seen water from the plants 
used respecting whicli you enquire, and it may be that they do 
not yield good water, for their virtue is very superficial, as 
is the case with, the cloves they have in Portugal. We use 
these flowers to give a tinge to the dishes, like a^ qf'ram.'^ The 
corollas are yellow and give a strong tinge. In the Goa 
language their name is Parizataco ; in Malay, Singadi. 


IlUANO 

Is the tinge from these flowers slight, like that given to 
dishes by afafram in S])ain ? 


Orta 

No, for it causes a slightly bitter taste. 

Ruano 

And whence do they say that the ufufram of this country 
comes ? 

Orta 

It is from some roots which grow here, whose virtue I will 
state presently. 

IlUANO 

Can you make distilled water from the Mogory flowers 
you praise so highly ? 


1 Jasminum ISambaa. 
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Orta 

Yes. You see them in this flower bed, and you have seen 
their water which I have, and which is put into a quill to clean 
the teeth, and which you also have highly praised. 

Ruano 

Until now I always thought that it was orange-flower 
water. The people of this country seem much addicted to 
scents, and owing to this it is said that they are inclined to 
Venus. 

Orta 

Some plants are left for food while others are used for their 
scent, such as sandal wood, which is very commonly used to 
anoint the body, and the Linalok, Amber, Almisque, and 
Ai.gai.ia, much used because the price is not so high. This is 
because there are many cats in many parts of India. This 
Algai.ia is used for pains of “cold humour” {/mmo?'J'rio), 
anointing the part that hurts with it. There are other 
flowers which are much used in this country called Cuampi,’ 
which have a very strong smell. It is like a white lily, but 
not so soft. Know that the kings I have seen cover the 
floors of their houses all night, and for the greater part of the 
day, with these flowers and roses. They also have various 
flowers painted in colours, which look very well. Here at 
night they take their pleasure and receive the presents from 
the poor, which consist of these flowers and roses. The 
expenditure on these flowers is such that I am assured that, in 
Bisnaguer, the scents bring a revenue to the king of 5000 
pardaos. It is still more worthy of note that in Ormuz the 

^ Michelia Champaca (Magiioliaceae). This tree is venerated by the Hindus, and 
dedicated to Vishnu. It is celebrated for the exquisite perfume of its flowers. The 
name Champaca is said to be derived from Champa, an island between Cambodia and 
Cochin China where the tree grows.— Drury. 
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labourers who obtain food by working as carriers, buy scents 
to anoint their bodies at night, and leave the food. As you 
like to hear the legends and fables of these gentiles, I may 
mention that tliis tree was the daughter of a great lord named 
Pakizataco. She became enamoured of the sun, who 
abandoned her after their intercourse, and she killed herself 
and was burnt (as is the custom in that country). From her 
ashes grew this tree, the flowers of which abhor the sun and 
do not appear in its presence. It would seem as if Ovid had 
been in these parts, for he composed his fables after this 
manner. 

Ruano 

Certainly it gives rise to wonder that these are flowers of 
night and not of the day. Do not trouble yourself to tell me 
the size and appearance of the tree, for I saw that it was 
about the size of an olive with leaves like the plum tree. But 
as this is not medicinal, let us go t)n to consider the amfetida 
and ««//.* 

1 Acosta’s cliapter xxvii., on the Arbor Triste/’ is partly from Orta and partly 
original. He gives a plate of the leaves and flowers. 
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AI/riHT, ANJUDEN, ASSAEE’l'lDA, EOECE, ODOllATA, ANIL 

Ruano 

E should know sibout tlie plant which 
is called Altiht,’ Anjuden,- Assa- 
EETiDA, Dolce, and Odorata. Be¬ 
tween it and Lancrpicium the doctors 
make some difference. 

Orta 

1 have found more confusion in 
those names than you have, and this 
was because they never knew how to 
tell me the way it was made, nor tlie tree from which the 
gum was extracted. They told me that some came from 
Cora^one* to Ormuz, and from Ormuz to India, and also 
Guzerat I was also informed that it came from the kingdom 
of Dely,'' a very cold country, which is bounded by Cora^one 
on the other side, and by the region of Chiruan,“ as Avicenna 
points out. Without doubt this gum is called Alttht in 
Arabic; some have Antit, and any Arab to whom it is shown 

' Arabic form hiltit : used by Edrisi. 

^ Or angadauy another Arabic name of the plant. 

^ Khorasan. ^ Delhi. 

Shirvan^ on the west side of the Caspian. 
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would give one of those names. The Indians call it Imgo/ or 
Imgaua, and the tree from which it is extracted is An.iuden or 
Angeidan.- But as this merchandize comes from far inland 
it is difficult to find out, for certain, what the tree is. 
Avicenna gives it several names, and this may be because it 
has one name in one country and a different one in another ; 
for instance, in one Altiht, in another Almhaiiut," for it is 
known that there are diverse languages in the countries 
whence it comes. 

Ruano 

What was the reason that the translator turned it into 
Assa ? 

Orta 

I do not believe that the translator wrote Assa, but 
IjASE, and the word was corrupted into the other form through 
the lapse of time. 

Rttano 

First, we must see that Assa ( fefidci) is the same as Laser 
or Laser PiciUM. I must tell you that At/itht does not appear 
to me to be the name of the tree, but the juice of the Alcacuz 
thickened and hardened ; and this was tlie belief of Gerardo 
Cremonense in the chapter, T)a falta do coito en Rasis.'' 

Orta 

Gerardo Cremonense was not a good Arabic scholar. He 
was an Andalusian, while the proper language in which 
Avicenna wrote was that used in Syria and Mesopotamia, as 
well as in Persia and Tartary where Avicenna was. They call 
this language Arabic, and that of our Moors Mogaraby, which 

^ The Sanskrit hitiga and hingulajhom ban —‘‘to kill.” Asa-foetida = stinking 
mastic,” nzn being the Persian for mastic. The earlier European names of the drug 
were 'M.rjdikds and Laser Medicum ”; also Sterx Diaboli” and “ Cibus Deorum,” 
as people disliked it intensely—or liked it. It is yielded by the root of Ferula Joetida, 
Regel, and other umbelliferous plants; and possibly by certain composite plants. 

2 Mahruth referring specially to the root. 
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is as much as to say Western Moor^. For garhy in Arabic 
means “ west,” and ma “ of the,” so that Gerardo is not very far 
wrong in this. I say that Ai/rinr does not mean anything but 
the tree of the Assa fki ida, and the gum has often been 
mistaken for the tree. 

IlUAXO 

And if Altiht is not Assa dui.cis. what is Assa dulcis ? 

OllTA 

Assa nriA is is not named by Arabian nor Greek nor Latin 
doctors of any authority, and if any one uses tlie name lie is 
in eiTor. For Alcactx is called Cuz in Arabic, and its juice 
boiled is called Robai.cuz by the Arabs, which the Castilians 
have corrupted into Rabacl'z ; so that 11obai,cuz is a name 
composed of JIob which in Arabic is juice made thick. An the 
genitive of the article, as much as to say, “the thick juice ot 
Ai.cacuz ”; hence we do not call this juice Assa I)i:i,cis. 

IlUAXO 

This derivation seems to me to be right, but before I ask you 
why LASERnciUM is Assa, I want you to tell me how Avicenna 
belongs to the land of the Tartars, and why the language of 
our Moors is not so good as that of Syria and Arabia. 

Orta 

Avicenna was a native of these parts, and not of Spain. 
The physicians of Persia and Turkey who cured that king, I 
have already mentioned to you, told me that Avicenna was of 
a city called Bochara which is in the Uzbeque province, a part 
of Tartary, as we call it, or of the Moguoras as it is known to 
the natives. Andreas Belunensis calls that country Persia, 
but this is an undue extension of Persia, for Persia is a small 
kingdom. Afterwards I met some discreet and well-informed 
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merchants who had lived at Ormuz for a long time, and I 
asked them the position of Bochara. They told me that it 
was in the country of Uzbeque, and that there was a great 
deal of manna in it I was told the same by Coge Perculim, 
a learned man who was in Goa. As the son-in-law of Belunense 
said that Avicenna was a person of w'eight and learning, I 
enquired if he was a king. They answered that he was 
not, but that he was gnaziU^ which with us is as much as to 
say a magistrate, a noble. 


Ruano 

This appears to me to be true, for we, by the chronicles of 
Spain, know who the kings of Cordova and Seville were at 
that time, and we do not find his name. But I believe that 
he was an important person whoever he may have been. 

Orta 

Answering your other question I may say that it is a difficult 
thing to prove that one language is better than another. These 
physicians and the other men of letters, they call Mullas, say that 
the works of AAncenna, of Galen, and the Greek philosophers, 
and of the false prophet, were written in the language of Syria. 
The other language of our Africa they call Barbara, and our 
Moors are known to them as Mogaraby. For this reason the 
Moors of Persia and Arabia call those of our lands, known to 
us as Algarves, by the name of Algarry, wliich means Moors 
of the west, for to us Algarve is to the westward. I regret 
that 1 have dwelt so long on this matter which is not connected 
with the subject of our discourses, but the fault is yours. 

Ruano 

1 rejoice much to know this of which you think little, and 
I must take the blame on myself. The Laserpicium is not 

’ Wazir to a prince of Hamadan, afternarda at Ispahan. 
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Assa-fetida, nor is it odoriferous, therefore that Lasekpicium,. 
of whicli Dioscorides and Pliny write, does not seem to be the 
Ai/niiT of which Avicenna and other Arabs write. 

Orta 

The Arabs who mention this drug, such as Rasis and 
Avenrrois, say little about it, and Serafio, in speaking of Ai/piht, 
says that all that Galen and Dioscorides write on the subject 
refers to LAsmtriciUM. 

Ruaxo 

For many reasons your information goes to prove that 
Assa-fetida and Lasekpicii^m are different drugs, for IjASER- 
piciUM is a medicine for preparations used for curing, and also 
for cooking, while Assa-fetida is for medicine only by itself 
and to be used very seldom. To use it in cooking would 
damage all the food by reason of its horrible smell. 

Orta 

I will leave you with this error and proceed, for if you 
want to know my intention it is necessary that you should 
turn your attention to these new writers, and be pleased to 
hear my truths without rhetorical colouring; for the truth 
must be depicted in its nakedness. 

Ruano 

I have told you many times that I desire nothing better 
than to get rid of my errors, and to sow my understanding 
with new seeds. 

Orta 

Well, you must know that the thing most used throughout 
India, and in all parts of it, is that Assa-fetida, as well for 
medicine as in cookery. A great quantity is used, for every 
Gentio who is able to get the means of buying it will buy it 
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to flavour his food. The rich eat much of it, both Banyans and 
all the Gentios of Cambay, and he who imitates Pythagoras. 
These flavour the vegetables they eat with it; first rubbing the 
pan with it, and then using it as seasoning with everything 
they eat. All the other Gentios who can get it, eat it, and 
labourers who, having nothing more to eat than bread and 
onions, can only eat it when they feel a great need for it. The 
Moors all eat it, but in smaller quantity and only as a medicine. 
A Portuguese merchant highly praised the pot-herb ^ used by 
these Banyans who bring this Assa-fetida, and I wished to 
try it and see whether it pleased my taste, but as I do not 
know our s])inach very well, it did not seem so palatable to me 
as it did to the Portuguese wdio spoke to me about it. There 
is a respected and discreet man in these parts, holding an office 
under the king, who eats Assa-fetii)a to give him an appetite 
for his dinner, and finds it very good, taking it in doses of two 
drachms. He says there is a slightly bitter taste, but that this 
is appetising like eating olives. This is before swallowing, and 
afterwards it gives the person who takes it much content. All 
the people in this country tell me that it is good to taste and 
to smell. 

Ruaxo 

And did you find a bad smell in the pot-herb that you tasted? 

Orta 

The nastiest smell in the world for me is Assa-fetida, but 
the pot-herb seasoned with it has not a bad smell. You need 
not be much surprised at that, for onions have a very bad 
smell, yet the dishes seasoned with them are very good. The 
truth is that there is a good deal of habit in the matter of 
smells. For instance the betel (that which these people are 

^ A score of species, or gardeners’ varieties of Amaranths, Amaranthus viridis, etc., 
are used as pot-her)»s in India, and seasoned with just a whilF of assafoetida they are 
most appetising. 
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continually chewing) has a very nice smell to those who use it, 
and to me a very nasty one. As a medicine Assa-i'etida is 
used by itself, and not, as you suppose, only with other in¬ 
gredients. In this yo u are mistaken, as Sepulveda was mistaken, 
for Guarinero and many others use it by itself. Among the 
Indians it is good for the stomach. A Portuguese in Eisnaguer 
has a valuable horse who was broken winded, and for this reason 
the king did not wish to buy it. The Portuguese cured it by 
administering this Ymgu with flour. The king gave a good 
price for it when it was cured, and asked how the cure was 
effected. The man replied that it was with Ymgu. The king 
said that this should not cause surjwise, for this food is the 
food of the gods which the poets call nectar. The man, but 
in a low voice and in Portuguese, observed that it should 
rather be called the food of devils. 

Rttang 

One doubt assails me. How can the Banyans eat it con¬ 
tinually, when IMatheus Silvatico says that it is poison, re¬ 
ferring to Galen as his authority ? 

OUTA 

Galen and the Greek druggists do not say this. On the 
contrary they say that it is good as an antidote to poison, and 
for the plague, lumbago, and diseases of the kidneys which are 
contrary effects. Matheus Silvatico may be pardoned for these 
mistakes like many others. The Indians apply it for tooth¬ 
ache. Pliny says that it gave such pain to a person who 
applied it to his tooth that he jumped out of the window. 

Ruano 

Is this medicine very dear in India ? 

Orta 

Yes (for amongst us it has little value), the cause being 
that it soon deteriorates, and the men who supply it keep up 
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the price. There is much in Mandou, Chitor, and Delhi, and 
besides it comes as merchandize from Ormuz to Pegu, Malacca, 
and Tenasserim and those parts, and when it fails to come the 
price is extremely high. 

Ruano 

Do they use the roots or leaves, because the roots, leaves, 
and branches are commended by the ancients ? 

Orta 

I have told you tliat I have not seen the tree nor can I 
describe it.^ No people known to me use anything but the 
gum wliich is obtained by making cuts in the tree. This 
information was given to me by a man who had taken the 
medicine. He also told me that they had shown him the 
shape of the leaf, which was like our hazel leaves." They 
added that, to preserve the gum, they kept it in bullocks’ 
hides, first anointed with blood, and then mixed with wheat 
flour, so that when they find a thing that looks like bran they 
do not take it to be a falsity at once, as some say, but make 
sure. If I should ask an educated Banyan why he uses a 
medicine which comes mixed with bullock’s blood, I should 
not be far wrong in assuming that his answer would be that 
it is necessary to preserve the drug in this way. 

Ruano 

The Laserpic'mm^ of old had a somewhat translucent 
reddish-yellow colour, while what we use is turbid and dirty. 

^ It is a very large herbaceous plant with an erect stem 70 feet high. It is found 
round Samarcand and in the Persian province of Uar, where it was first described by 
Kempfer in 1087. ^ Quite wrong. 

^ Laserpitium, and Lmtery were originallv one and the same drug; and SUphium the 
plant from which Ijmcrpitinm or Laser was obtained in the Cyrenaica ; and judging 
from the SUphium plant represented on the coins of Cyrene, Laserpitium was assafoetida 
[see footnote, page 41], and Pliny, v. 5; xvi. (01); xix. 3 (15); and xxii. 23 (48 
and 49). Modern botanists have identified the SUphium plant with Thapsia SUphium^ 
Umbelliferae. Laser Syriacum ” is a synonym of assafoetida ; and Laser Gallicum ” 
of angelica, “ the Holye Ghostes Route.” 
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Orta 

You must know tliat it comes to India in two forms, one 
clear and clean,^ the other turbid and dirty. The Banyans 
clean the latter before eating it. The clean sort has a colour 
like shining brass, and this comes from Giizerat. The 
Guzeratis say that they get it from Chitor, Batane, and 
Dely. The other kind comes from the Estreito and Ormuz, 
and has a higher ])rice. Tlie merchants who find the bright 
kind do not buy the other, which is consumed in medicines 
and food. Some eat it like bread, when it is called Apas. 


IlUANO 

Is the smell the same in all ? 

Orta 

That which comes from Guzerat is considered the best, 
being brighter and the smell stronger. The smell of that 
which comes from Ormuz is not so strong, but, to our noses, 
both smell very bad, and the worst of all is that which is 
brightest and is held to be the best. When 1 asked some 
Banyans which smelt the best they replied it was the kind 
that came from Guzerat, the smell of which is the worst and 
strongest. This is because they have become accustomed to 
it. To many persons the smell of liquid storax and of civet 
is bad because it is strong, though generally it is considered 
very good. For me I do not care for the smell of any of the 
gums, and I like that of our myrrh somewhat better. Avicenna 
divided smells into fetid and sweet smelling. People say that 
leeks have a fetid smell, and such like things. We consider 
after the manner of the ancients, for we do not call a thing 
odoriferous because it smells sweet, but because the smell is 
strong. In this way a reed is called odoriferous which, in the 

‘ a dark browu, translucent, brittle mass.—H anbcjby. 
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opinion of many, ought to be called fetid. Myrrh also has a 
bad smell, and aloes worse, and the ear of spikenard still worse. 
1 have purged many persons with it who did not like taking 
rhubarb. 

llUAXO 

This does not apj)ear to me bad, but it would be better 
that Assa-fetida should be what we use, with the sweet 
smelling Benjuy.^ You have not given me a chapter on 
Benjuv. 

Okta 

If it is a simple newly found for our use. why must we 
give it an ancient name ? 

Ruano 

Because it is more reasonable to think that the root of the 
Bknjuv tree should be good for seasoning food, and there is no 
reason to suppose that Assa-eetida would be good. It is well 
known that tlie Banyans like it because they are accustomed 
to eat vegetables and other unsavoury food as the people of 
our Europe eat them. According to what Antonio Musa 
says, those who navigated from these parts to seek for the 
Benjuy describe the tree as being like the tree of Lasekpicium. 
They say further that the people of the same land, being 
obliged to speak the truth, call that gum Lasekpicium. 

Orta 

I know not who the Spaniard was who was so shameless 
as to tell Antonio Musa of Ferrara such a big lie. As I have 
told you, speaking of Bex.tuy, the tree is very different from 
that of the Assa-fetida as it has been described. The Bexjuy 
is only known in Sumatra and Siam, and in these countries it 
is only called Comixham and not Lasekpicium. Benjuy is not 

^ This is certainly Gum Keiijamiii, “the Olihaiiuni of Java,” or 

Benzoin, the halsainic resin of lStyra.r Benzoin, Styraceae; the Asa-dulci.-', and Laser 
Cyrenaicum of the older Pharmacists ; see The Nomenclator ” of 1585, and compare 
p. 58. 

E 
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found in Armenia, nor Syria, nor Africa, nor Cyrene, and 
tiiere is no memory of it among the dwellers in those countries. 
The principal place whence the Bex.tuv is obtained that comes 
to these ])arts is Arabia, and I say this without denying that 
it also comes from otlier places, such as Dely, Mandou, and 
Chitor. For the Guzeratis and Deccanis who buy it from us 
sav that it also comes from those places, though not in any 
great quantity. So that your Musa is wrong when he says 
that it comes from Africa, Armenia, .Tudaea, and Syria, for in 
all those parts it has yet to be sought for; for they would 
bring more profitable merchandise if they should have it. 

Buano 

I really trust that you will not be annoyed by my questions, 
lluelio, a man sufficiently learned and deserving of praise, who 
was the translator of Dioscorides, says, in Ins work on the 
nature of plants, that in h''rance a large and thick root grows 
which is black outside and white within, going on to paint the 
leaves and general appearance. He says that as well the root 
as the seeds and the exudation have a very jileasant smell, and, 
the virtue of the medicine being well established, he gives it 
very grand names, such as the imjjerial root, the angelic root, 
the root of the Holy Spirit.' He says that it is useful in 
various ways, being warm and dry in the third degree. It is 
an antidote against poison, preserves from contagion of plague 
and other diseases. He says that by taking one grain of it in 
the mouth, in the winter with wine, and in the summer 
with rose water, it is a preservative against ])lague on the day 
that it is taken, and against other infirmities. It is there 
called Lasekpicium gali.ic:o“ by the veterinary surgeons. 
They say that the smell of the juice is like Benjuv, and the 
learned are of opinion that it is Benjuv, and the Opus 
ciKixAico which grew in Judaea and was introduced into 

' See note p. 41. See note p. 4". 
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France, Hence it is said that the word was Ben judeo 
corrupted into IJenjuy. 

Orta 

You praise tins root very highly, but the tree is very 
different from tlie Benjuy, as you will see when we speak of 
the latter, which is a great tree. The Assa-eetida is not so 
large, nor is it the LASEiiPiciirjNr cirixaicum, some of which is 
said to be found in Judaea. I have enquired among drug 
merchants from that country, and they told me that there had 
never been such a j)lant there in the memory of man. 

Ruano 

So let it be, and now let us hear what sort of thing Anil 
may be. 

Orta 

Axil is not medicinal, but commercial, and therefore we 
need not occupy ourselves with it. However, I may tell you 
that Anil is so called by Arabs and Turks, and in other 
languages, especially Guzerati, where it was known as Gali, 
but is now called Axil. It is a herb that is sown, and is like 
what we call Manoi uiquaim. They gather it and leave it to dry 
for a time, and then pound it well, and put it in the sun for 
some days. AVhen it is quite dry it has a green colour and 
afterwards lias a blue tinge, and finally darkens. It is best 
when it is clear of earth. To prove it more surely, it is burnt 
with a lamp and should give a very fine ash. Others put it in 
water, and if it floats it is good. So that it must be light and 
of the right sort.' As it would be a serious thing to philo¬ 
sophize further it will be well tliat we should go to dinner 
and leave the Anil to the contractors. 

^ See Vule’s Marco Polo, ii. ^70, and Duarte Harbo>a. Indigo, nUmi in Sanskrit 
[from m/a, bine], nU in Hindi, amri in Tamil, the 'IvbiKhv ^a</>iK6v, and 'IrStKbu fiiXav, of 
the Ciireeks, is prepared from hidigofera tinctoria. 
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Ruano 

But first tell me what fruit that is about the size of a nut 
that smells so sweet.' 


OllTA 

It is not a fruit that is used in medicine, but it serves to 
season food witli a sharp taste, making it more appetising. 
The wood has a pleasant smell, and as the wood retains tlie 
appetising acid in itself, they call it Ambaues.' It has a 
cartilaginous bark, is yelloAv when ripe, and of a yellowish 
colour when not ri})e. 

^ Acosta writes nearly the same of As'.afoetida in liis Ixii. chapter, hut ^hes no 
])late. He has a very short chapter <»n Anil 

- manijifera, \\'ill(i., the “Hog Plum”; Sanskrit, commonly 

called amhnra. Acosta’s xh. cliapter is on the Amhares tree, witli a plate of the 
lea\es and fruit 
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BANGUE 
IlUAXO 

T is the difference between that 
whicli they call Bangue ' and Ameiam ? 
It seems to me that they are one, for 
when you abuse your servants you 
sometimes call them Bangue and some¬ 
times Amfiam. I, therefore, wish to 
know whether there is any difference 
between the two words. 

Orta 

The Amfiam we call opium, of which I will speak to you 
when we come to it. I will now satisfy you respecting the 
nature of Bangue, its tree and seed. Antonia! give me what 
I told you to bring. 

’ Bamjck, that is hhanga [Sanskrit for broken”], called by the Arabs Msehiah 
[whence the English word ‘' assassins ”], the gathered and dried leaves of Cannahia 
indicUf var. mtivu, the kimtb of the Arabs. The whole dried plant is called ganja 
[ —‘^the plant”]. Bhanga is the larger leaves only, the preparations from them being 
called mdhi, and mhza ; the preparations of the smaller leaves are called savittf and 
mkhu ; all are highly aphrodisiac. Charas is the gum resin exuded by the plant, and is 
smoked. Majum is a confection of charas, hhanga j and ganja, with opium, and spices 
added; and tadhal a milder majum. The hanchwh in it gives its evil fame to opium smok¬ 
ing. Hmchish means grass; and, so, Aba-hasrhiith, ^^Father of all Grasses,” ^^a botanist.” 
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Antonia 

Here is the tree of the small ones, and see here is the seed, 
and here is what they sell in the drug shop. For you told me 
to bring them altogether. 

Ruano 

This seed is like that of flax (Alcanave),‘ except that it is 
smaller and not so white, and the little tree is also like flax, so 
we need not discuss them because we already know all about it. 

Okta 

It is not flax (Ai.c'anave), for the seed is smaller and not 
white, and the Indians cat either the seeds or the pounded 
leaves to assist or quiet the women. They also take it for 
another purpose, to give an appetite; and our writers say that 
the branches have much inside and little rind, which is contrary 
to what the flax (Ai.canave) has. 

IlUAXO 

Do they make cords of this bark i 

OllTA 

No. 

Ruaxo 

Is there anything else from which they do make cords ? 

Oh'I’a 

Yes. From the fruit of the palm, which I shall touch 
upon further on. Also in llALAitUATK they make cords from 
the roots of a very large tree, and, to confess the truth, they 
also make them from the flax (Alcana vr.) which is plentiful 
there, but not in the Deccan or Bengal. I saw there our flax 
from which we make our shirts, and all this flax is merchandize 

• The old I’ortuffiiese name for flax, now called Caniiamo. The Arabic form is 
kinali, the Persian kimah, and the (Jrcek Kiivapis. * 
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to be met with in the above countries. They call it Alci.' 
But there is very little of the flax (Alcanaa e) on the mainland. 
What is here is not the flax (Alcanave). 

Ruano 

Be it so; and now tell me how this Bangue is made, and 
how and for what it is taken. 

Ohta 

They make the pressed leaves, sometimes with the seeds, 
into a powder. Some inject Aueca vekde, and those who 
drink it become beside themselves. For the same purpose 
they mix nutmeg and mace with it, and there is the same 
effect in drinking it. Others inject cloves, others camphor of 
Borneo, others amber and Almisqfe, others opium. These 
are the Moors, who are much addicted to it. The profit from 
its use is for the man to be beside himself, and to be raised 
above all cares and anxieties, and it makes some break into a 
foolish laugh. 1 hear that many women take it when they 
want to dally and flirt Avith men. It is also said, but it may 
not be true, that the great captains, in ancient times, used to 
drink it with wine or with opium, that they might rest from 
their Avork, be without care, and be able to sleep ; tor the long 
vigils of such became a torment to them. The great Sultan 
Bahadur “ said to ^lartin Affonso de Souza, to whom he 
wished every good thing and to whom he told his secrets, that 
when, at night, he wanted to go to Portugal, Brazil, Turkey, 
Arabia, or Persia, he only had to take a little Bangue.^ This 

^ Aia'i here, in the Sanskrit ataf>i, commonly called mAv?, the flax plant, Linuin 
uaitatisximiuH j widely fi^rowii in India for its oil seed. 

^ In 1586, after the Cortuj'uese had got possession of the fort of Uiu, Bahadur Shah 
was in the town. One night he came and battered at the gate of the fort. AVhen 
it was opened he came in shouting and nearly dying of laughter, reeling about until 
he fell down and vent to sleep. He had been taking bhang .— Lendaa de India, 
Gaspar Cokrka, iii. 754. 

^ This passage is (juoted by A'ule in his Glossary. 
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was made up into an electuary with sugar and spices, and was 
called Majit. 

Ruano 

Has it this pleasant effect on everybody ? 

Okta 

It may be that it lias this effect when we have become 
accustomed to it. I myself saw a Portuguese jester, who was 
for a long time with me in Halaguate, eat a slice or two of the 
electuary, and at night he was pleasantly intoxicated, his 
utterance not intelligible. Then he became sad, began to 
shed tears, and was plunged in grief. In his case the effect 
was sadness and nausea. Those who saw or heard of it were 
provoked to laughter as if it was an ordinary drinking bout. 
Those of my servants who took it, unknown to me, said that 
it made them so as not to feel work, to be very hapjiv, and to 
have a craving for food. I believe that it is so generally used 
and by such a number of people that there is no mystery about 
it. But I have not tried it, nor do I wish to do so. Many 
Portuguese have told me that they have taken it, and that 
they experienced the same symptoms, more especially the 
female partakers. However, this is not one of our medicines 
and we had better not waste any more time over it.^ 

* Chapter Ixi. of Acosta i« on hhutiga, taken from Orta ; two pages. 
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BEXJUY 
IlUANO 

ALKING of Laseki’icium ' you told me 
tliat Assa odokata was not Benjuy as 
some learned people assert. Now we 
will discuss it, and with such suavity 
as will make the conversation agree¬ 
able. For me the smell of tlie kind 
they have here is better than that of 
Portugal. Tins may be from the great 
abundance of it here. 

Okta 

You are quite right in judging the smell to be better, for 
this is not the Bex.iuy that is used in Portugal. That is called 
Bexmuy de BONiNAS and costs much more. 

Kuano 

You spoke of both, and referring to Assa-i’Etida you told 
me that they were not better for seasoning dishes than Assa- 

FETIDA. 

J Styrax Benzoin. Hanbury says that (Jarcia da Orta was the first to pive an 
intelligent and lucid account of benzoin {Pharmacographidy p. 3(12). It has no 
medicinal properties^ and is cliiefly used for incense in the Oreek Church. See foot¬ 
note, p. 49. 
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Orta 

What I then said to you I say to you again. No one uses 
Benjuy to season dishes, but Assa-fetida is very generally 
used for that purpose. The things which smell bad them¬ 
selves, such as leeks, garlic, and onions, do very well for 
seasoning dishes, and I further told you that the people of this 
country know very well how to prepare dishes made with 
those vegetables. 

Ruano 

Now I want to know the name of the Benjuv tree, what 
gum it yields, where is its native place, what it is called in 
Arabia, and whether any Arabian or Greek author has written 
about it. 

Orta 

To answer your last question, I know of no Greek who wrote 
on the Benjuy. Averkoes calls it Belenizan, Bolizan, 
l^ETROZAN, and describes it as warm and dry in the second 
degree, aromatic, humid and weak as a stomachic, and comfort¬ 
ing, has a pleasant taste in the mouth and strengthens the limbs. 
I do not, by these words briefly quoted, understand that they 
describe the Benjuy. If part of this text has to be withdrawn 
so much the better. Among the moderns Antonio Musa and 
Ruelio speak of Benjuy, and Antonio Musa says that it is 
the Assa-dui.cis or Odorata, and for this he gives the reasons 
I have already stated, namely, that the dwellers in the country 
where it grows, constrained to tell the truth, call it Assa- 
DULcis, and this is confirmed by Portuguese from Sumatra, or 
by persons who had heard from them. I told you that all the 
dwellers in the countries where it grows call it Cominham, and 
I also told you that the Portuguese, without any shame, said 
that this was not true. 

Ruano 

With regard to Antonio Musa I must tell you that he 
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says more, so that you may be supplied with all his remarks. 
He says that the Benjuv tree is a native of Africa and 
Armenia, and that it also grows in India; also that, according 
to Dioscorides, the root makes a flour like bran, that he has 
often found it, and he further says that the best of all grows 
in Cyrene and Judaea. 

Okta 

Do not try to frighten me with Dioscorides or Galen, 
because I merely speak the truth and say what I know. 
Although they may call it Opus cikkniacitim (which means 
juice of Cyrene), I knoAV that the principal source of it is in 
India, near the Ganges (which the Indians call Ganga), and is 
the Ben.ujv which is called Amexdoado in Siam; and of all 
this Uen.tt:y that is brought to India most of it comes frou) 
Arabia, Turkey, and Persia. If you are anxious that some small 
quantity should come from Judaea and Palestine, I tell you 
that I spoke to Moors and Jews who bought it here to take it 
to their country as merchandise. It is not to be believed that 
they would buy it to take to Palestine if they had better 
there, as you say. 

Reano 

Answer me respecting what Ruelio says that a root grows 
in France which they call the angelic root, the root of the 
Holy Spirit, and the imperial root, which is warm and dry in 
the third degree, and is supposed to have the same virtues, or 
greater, than those you attribute to Assa-eetida. 

Ohta 

I say that it may well be that there is such a root and 
exudation, and that it may have such and such virtues as are 
stated, for so learned a man may be supposed to tell the truth. 
Certainly in India it is good for many infirmities which he 
mentions. But the use of it being to repress the lusts of the 
flesh, which is what he says, no one would make any profit by 
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bringing it here, because the Indians do not seek for medicine 
to repress, but to stimulate such lusts. It may be useful to 
repress, while the Assa stimulates. So that it is clearly not the 
same, their effects being contrary. Nor is it found in Judaea 
as you say, according to the information I have obtained. It 
is clear that it was eciually unknown in ancient times, for if not 
so there would have been some memory of it among the people, 
and it would have been praised by David and Solomon, who 
wrote with such laudation of perfumes. It may well be that 
lluelio, who said that it was called Hex.tudkujm, which means 
“son of Judaea,'’ was deceived by the name. Certainly it is 
better to believe that it should be called Bkn.iaov, which means 
“son of John.” ^ 

Reano 

AVell, you have replied to what these doctors say. 1 
answer with what a Milanese states, that it comes from mount 
Pauopaniso, and that the people of Macedonia state that it 
comes from the Caucasus, where it has a strong scent and is 
better than our Rexjuy. This author is Ludovico Vartomano," 
and he says that the best of all comes from Malacca. Tell 
me whether this is true ? 

Orta 

You believe this Milanese to whom I do not give credence. 
As for the Macedonians, a number of Ronmanians and Turks 
are here every day and take back Rexjuy as merchandise. As 
for Ludovico Vartomano, I have spoken here and in Portugal 
with men who knew him in India, and said that he went about 
in the dress of a Moor, and that he returned to us and did 
penance for his sins. They told me that he never went beyond 
Calicut and Cochin, nor did we then frequent the seas which 
we now navigate. As for what he says about Sumatra, he 
never was there. It is true that the good kind is worth much 

' Compare pp. 49 and 58. “ Vartliema does not say this. 
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in its own land. That which now comes is tliat which we call 
liF.N.iuY HE noxiNAS. 1 did take this Ludovico, whom you 
quote, for a truthful man. lint afterwards I looked into 
his book and found that he wrote in it what was false. For 
speaking of Ormuz, he said that it was an island and one of 
the richest cities there could be, and that it had the softest 
water in the world. Yet in Ormuz there is no water but 
what is brackish, and all the ])rovisions come from beyond the 
island, nor is it very good water that does come from outside.' 
Also when this Imdovico speaks of Malacca lie says that there 
is neither wood nor water. This is all false, for there is jilenty 
of good water and abundance of wood. ' From this you will 
see how little he is to be trusted as regards anything in India. 
Then turning to what this Milanese says about the IJen.juy 
of Macedonia, I may say to you that it is possibly storax. 
May God grant you salvation ; for I have laboured to obtain 
knowledge, yet I have never heard of storax coming from 
anywhere but Ethiopia, whence the myrrh also comes. 

IllTAXO 

So let it be, that God may be served. Now tell how many 
kinds there are, what the tree is like, and what it is called. 

OUTA 

There is one kind, the most saleable of all, which is called 
Amenhoaho, as it has some white almonds inside ; and it is 
\'alued Avith reference to the number of almonds. This kind 
comes nearly entirely from Siam and Martaban. That which, 

1 Varthema did not say tliat the water was goud ; on the contrary, he said that no 

water was found on the island. Orta was misled by a bad Spanish translation. See 
liakhnjt tSorietij 8 vol. for p. i)5. 

2 Varthema does not say that there is no wood nor water in Malacca. Hut he does 
sav that it is not very fertile {ibid. p. 22.5), a statement which is confirmed by Harros. 
The Spanish translation of Varthema was made by (’hristoral de Arcos in 1.520, 
from the bitin version, reprinted 1520 and 157fi. There is a copy of the first edition 
ill the (irenville Library. The translator says that he could not procure the Italian 
version, and that the Latin is obscure. 
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according to Antonio Musa, came mixed with rice flour I 
believe to be a mistake, for the gum is the same, some thick 
and some clear, some almost black, which becomes whiter by 
being exj)osed to the sun for some time. This is sometimes 
brought in flour, which Antonio Musa calls rice flour, but it is 
of almonds, as you may see yourself by pounding some. There 
is another darker Benjitv in Java and Sumatra which is cheaper, 
and another black kind from young trees, also from Sumatra. 
That which we call Bkn.tev de eonixas fetches ten times the 
j)rice of the others. That is the Benjev which they sent me, 
the other day, as a present. 

Buaxo 

I saw that Bexjuv, but you have not told me about the 
value of the other called Amexdoado. 

Oria 

You saw it the other day. It smelt much better and, 
when rubbed in the hands, it emitted a delicious fragrance. 

Ruaxo 

Yes, I saw it, and you told me that, owing to the strong 
smell, it was called Bexjuv de eoxixas, or “of flowers.” But 
I would not give so much money for it as is given here, 
perhaps that is because 1 am not so great a lord. 

Okta 

I tell you what I have often thought, and that is that this 
Bexjuv de boxixas is mixed with licjuid storax, which is here 
called llocAMAr.HA,^ for there is certainly a smell like that of 
storax in the Bexjev de Boxixas. To try an experiment, 
the Bexjuv was mixed with liquid storax made in the country, 
and the smell of one was better than that of the other, but not 
so good as that of Boxixas. 

' “ Rose-malloe*^/’ both words beiii^f a oorruption of the Sanskrit ramv-mnla, 
“ perfume-garland,” the name given l)y the Malays to the “ Liquid-storax/' or “ Liquid- 
copal,” obtained from lAquidamhar orientnlia, 
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IlUANO 

I now remember that, the other day, you bought from a 
man who came in the same ship witli me, ten quintals of liquid 
storax. You told me that you wanted it to send to Malacca, 
but it has not served for anything else but to mix with the 
Bknjity. 

Orta 

You are not mistaken in this, for I got it only because 
people are very fond of the smell. I intended to send most of 
it to China, while the rest would he used up in our country. 
That this is the truth will he manifest, for tliat which is taken 
to China, when they have a great quantity there of the kind 
called llocAMAMiA, is not sold because little is used in that 
country. The inhabitants of this land call all the different 
kinds of Bknjitv by tlie name of Cominham. The Moors give 
them the name of Louax.taoy, almost like incense of Java, 
because tlie Arabs first heard of it in that form ; Louan is their 
name for incense, 'fhe Dcccanis and Guzeratis call it Uno. 

IlUANO 

This derivation commends itself to me, for we call the 
incense Olibaxo, taking the word from the Greeks, and these 
also seem to have imitated the Greek word, corrupting it to 
Louan. I am sati.sfied on tliat point, so now tell me about 
the appearance of the tree, if you know it. 

Out A 

The tree of the Benjuy is tall and handsome, offering good 
shade with tufted leaves not A^ery regularly arranged.' The 
trunk sends out high and thick branches. Some grow in the 
forests of Malacca in damp places. The small trees, as I said, 

1 The tree arrows in Siniiatra and Java. It is of moderate size, with a stem tlie size 
of a man’s body, and a beautiful crown oi’ foliajfc. See footnotes, pp. 49 and 68. 
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yield the Benjuy de boninas which are those of Bayros, 
better than those of Siam, while those of Siam are better than 
any others. Some blows are given to tlie trees to make the 
gum exude, which is the Benjuy, in greater quantity. I 
liave seen the leaves preserved in vinegar and also the branches, 
wliich proves that my description is correct. While growing 
this leaf appears smaller than a lemon leaf and not so green, 
white underneath. From the branch it looks to me like a 
vine leaf, not so long but broader. I gained a knowledge of 
all these things by the payment of money, for the person I 
sent for tliese leaves and small branches was very well paid. 
Besides his labour in the forests lie was in great danger from 
tigers which wander about. These tigers are called Reimoes 
in Malacca. 

Ruano 

I give you many thanks, and hope that you may see some 
new things from Malacca, contrary to what you have said 
and written to me, so do not be annoyed at your loss. 

Okta 

I promise you that if God spares my life I will not fail to 
write every year as to anything that may amend what I have 
said, or that I may hear of in the way of* corrections, and if 
you should be living in Castille you will thus know about it; 
for him to whom 1 shall write will send on what I direct. As 
you said at first that the Amendoado is not so fragrant as the 
Preto from young trees, I know that old gum loses its scent 
in time like everything else. If two or three of the almonds 
are taken and put over a brazier, the scent will not be so 
sweet as that of the Preto, because the white is beautiful and 
the black has a better scent; mixed together as they are for 
sale, one with another, they remain more beautiful and more 
fragrant. 
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BEK 

Treats of the apples ice use lure and of a fiiit ice call Hiiindoks, also 
of the names and titles of the Icings and lords of these lands. This is a 
ecUognp which has nothing to do with mediciw; hat it is here inserted at the 
request of Dr Rtuino as pastime for those who may read it in Spain. It 
also treats of chess and of its pieces. 

IlUANO 

HOSE small apj)les that we arc eating 
for dessert seem so good that I should 
much like to know whether they are 
ap])les of the Anakega (jujube tree) 
or a different fruit; I should also like 
to try that vermilion fruit that those 
girls are eating. 

Okta 

The last fruit you have mentioned 
is one which you will not have much reason to wish to taste, 
much less to write about, as it is very acid. 

Ruano 

Never mind, 1 will taste by wav of a medicine. 
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Orta 

111 our land we call it Brindoes.^ It is more or less 
vermilion outside, but within it is such a bright vermilion 
that it looks like blood. Some of a darker colour are not so 
acid, and these have the blackness from being riper, but inside 
they are always vermilion. It pleases the taste of many 
people, but not for food, nor for medicine, as it is very sour. 
The tamarind is better. Brindoes serve for a dye, and they 
are taken to sea to make vinegar. Some have taken them to 
Portugal, and have found a use for them. 

Ruano 

Now tell me about the other apples, their name, and about 
the tree and where it grows, and whether the apples are from 
the Anafega. 

Orta 

The name in Canarese is Bor and in the Deccan Ber.- 
The Malays call it Vidaras, and theirs is better than ours, but 
not so good as those of Balaguate, which are long^ and very 
delicious. The tree is diflferent from the jujube.^ Those 
which you praise are brought to the Nizamoxa. They are 
small, and 1 am told that they are from a tree different to the 
jujube. They are in this land and are brought for sale by the 
apothecaries. These are for the most part sharp to the taste ^ 
or a little acid. 

Ruano 

Those we are eating are not without a sweet taste. 

1 (Harcinui indtcu, (Jiittiferae ; (i. hauhnrifi being' the source of (iamlmge, and G, Man- 
gostana of the Mangosteen.'’ hnndaa is the Portuguese name of the fruit ofG. indica, 

'the Her or Vidara is Zi'::yphus Jujuha, in Sanscrit badari, in Hindustani bir^ and 
in Mahratti hor. It is a small thorny tree, and, both wild and cultivated, a favourite 
domicile of tlie tusmh silk\^()rm. 

^ This long kind was also noted by Dr. Wallich. 

* Zizyphiis vulgaria of the ('oikjuiis and Goa territory, scarcely to be distinguished 
from Z. Jujaha. 

“ Politico.” 'J'he word is obsolete. It means pointed or sharp when used to 
•describe a particular taste. 
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Orta 

That is true, and others are even sweeter, liut none 
ripen to such an extent as to enable them to pass by the name 
of Anafega, for they always have a taste of sharpness, so that 
they cannot be pectoral like the jujubes from which we 
make syrup. AVe make festivity with this fruit, because we 
have not got the pears and pippins of l^ortugal. The tree is 
rather thorny and about the size of our apple trees, and tlie 
leaf is also like, but perhaps not quite so rounded. 

Ruaxo 

Let us to horse and ride into the country, and on the road 
you must tell me about this Nizamoxa,^ for you have mentioned 
him several times. 

Orfa 

I have told you that there was a King of Balaguate whom 
I cured many times, and his son several times, for which 1 
received, at various times, more than \i),000 par dam," He also 
offered me 4^0,000 parddos of rent for visiting him during some 
months of each year, which I did not accept. 

Ruano 

Let us turn to a subject more acceptable to our ears. I 
would ask, sir, for the name of the king, and I should like to 
know what the name means, and those of other kings of this 
country. I do not want our colloquies to be all medicine, but 
to have some talk about other things to awaken our interest. 

Orta 

I am disinclined to waste a colloquy on matters that do 

^ Bahrain Nizam Shah. 

2 A pardau is 300 reis. It would be 60,(K)0,000 reis of modern money. 
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npt appertain to science, because readers will say that I have 
been engaged in writing a story-book. 

Ruano 

Let the blame fall upon me when you make this book, for 
I am sure that many in Spain will rejoice to hear the things 
you relate. 

OllTA 

Then I comply with your demand. Know that there was 
a powerful king of Dely' who, about three hundred years ago, 
conquered all this land and Balaguate. At that time Cambay 
was also tyrannically seized by Moors and Rajputs. They 
were Gentios who had been its lords. This King of Dely 
took Balaguate^ from some very powerful tribes, whose de¬ 
scendants are now called Venezanos,® and others who in¬ 
habited that land were called Colles.^ To this day the Colies, 
Kenezaras, and Reisbretos ■’ live by plunder and robbery. The 
Kenezaras and Colles are in this land of the Deccan, and up 
to this time they cannot be subdued and made to submit to 
the kings. 

Ruano 

They must be a valiant race. 

Okta 

Yes, they are. The kings also are grasping, for they 
pardon those who share the plunder with them. This kingdom 
of Dely is far in the interior of the country to the north, 
marcliing with the territories of Cora^one.* It is a very cold 
land, with snow and frost as in our country. The Mongols, 
whom we call Tartars, have been in possession of Dely for 
more than thirty years.^ 1 was acquainted with a brother of 

1 Ala-ed-diu Ghilzy, 1200 to ^ peccaii. ^ Brinjarries. 

* Koles, a wild hill-trihe. ^ Rajputs. 

Khorasaii. He seems to include a vast area under that name. 

^ Baber took possession of Delhi in 1526. Orta’s date is quite correct. 
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the King of Dely ^ at the court of Sultan Bahadur, King of 
Cambay, who honoured greatly this brother of the King of 
Dely. Afterwards this kingdom of Dely was taken from the 
Mongols by a soldier of fortune, outlawed by the King of 
Bengala for having killed his brother.^ He rose against the 
King of Bengala and killed him, and afterwards subdued Dely 
and many otlier kings. For some time he was the greatest 
lord of all, and persons of credit told me that his dominions 
covered 800 square leagues. This King was the first Patane 
who held the mountains bordering on Bengala. He was called 
Xaholain, which means king of the world.^ Of this potentate s 
history a greater chronicle might be made than that of the 
famous Tamirham (whom we corruptly call the great Taborlam), 
and some chroniclers have Tamirlangue, because Tamir was his 
proper name, and lan^ie means lame, which he was. But he 
was of another time, and 1 return to the King ot Dely. He 
conquered the Deccan and Cuncam,* and was lord ot them for 
some time. But as he could not rule countries at such a 
distance he returned to his own dominions, and left them to 
his nephew who was crowned king. This ruler always favoured 
strangers from Turkey, Roum, Cora<^*onc, and Arabia, dividing 
his kingdom into captaincies. Thus Adelham (called by us 
Idalcam) held the coast from Angediva to Citardam, which is 
60 leagues, bounded by other captaincies towards the interior. 
Nizamaluco had the coast from Cifardam to Negotana, which 
is 20 leagues, bounded in the interior by other lordships and 
by Cambay. 'Fhese two held the Cuncam between them from 
the sea-coast to the summit of the mountain range called 
Guate,^ which include much land, and are very high in many 

^ lliis was Muhammad Zeniaii Mirza, married to a daug’hter ot liatier, and brother- 
in-law (not brother) to Baber’s son Humayun. He was a fugitive at (’ambay in 1534, 
and in 1535 Orta went to Diu with the expedition of Martin Affonso de Sousa, and 
visited Cambay. 

2 This was Shere Khan, an Afghan cliief, who expelled Humayun and reigned at 
Delhi for some years, 1540-154.5. •’ Afghan. Konkan. ^ (ihauts. 
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places. I have crossed them by some passes. There is some¬ 
thing worth noting with respect to these mountains which 
contain many beautiful plains. As bala is the Persian for a 
summit, and guate ' is a mountain, Balaguate is as much as to 
say “ over the mountains.” In Balaguate are the territories of 
Imademaluco, whom we call Madremaluco, and of Cotalmaluco 
and of Verido. All these captains were foreigners, Turks and 
Roums and people of Cora^one; except Nizamaluco, who is said 
to be a son of Decanim, son of the Tocha of the King of the 
Deccan. As the wife of this Tocha had slept with the King of 
the Deccan, Nizamaluco was looked upon as one of the royal 
caste, while the others were slaves bought with the king’s 
money. As these captains were not inclined to obey the King 
of Deccan, they agreed among themselves that each should be 
master of their own lands, and that the King of the Deccan 
should be seized at Bcdar, the princi})al city and capital of the 
Deccan. He was seized there and delivered to the care of one 
of them named \^erido. He and the others, either themselves 
or by their representatives, made their salaams to the captive 
king on certain occasions every year. 

Ruano 

Is salaam the Arabic for peace ? If so, I call this a false 
peace. 

OllTA 

Others rose in revolts in concert with those who im¬ 
prisoned the king. These were Mohadum Coja,“ and Veriche, 
who was a Gentio, and they seized very powerful territories 
and rich cities. Mohadum had Visapor, Solapor, and 
Paranda,*^ which were afterwards taken by Nizamaluco. 
V^eriche was established in the territory which borders on 

^ Gliaut. 

“ Aluhamniad Kasim, styled Hindu Shah, whose literary title was ‘^Ferishta.” 

3 Ill Sholapur. 
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Cambay and on the land of Nizamaluco, The great-grand¬ 
father ' of Adel ham, who now reigns, was one of those captains 
who rebelled, and he was a Turk. He died in 1.535. He was 
always very powerful and twice took this city of Goa from us. 
'I'he grandfather of the present Nizamaluco,- who now is, 
father of my former friend, died in 1509. The Imademaluco 
(or Madremaluco as we corruptly call him) was Chergues by 
nation, and had originally been a Christian. He died in 1546. 
The Cotalmaluco who died in 1.548 was also one of tht)se who 
rebelled. He was a native of Cora<^one. Verido, who died in 
1510, was Ungaro by nation, and also originally a Christian, as 
1 am informed on good authority.^ 

Rhano 

I.,et us come to the names, and tell me who it was that 
took the cap, and do not ])ass on until he has passed. 

Out A 

He was Ambassador of Idalham, wliose grandfather was 
lord of this island. These Moors gave distinctions at their 
pleasure. As among the Gentios Rao* means King, and 
Naique’" means a captain, when these Kings take a tJentio 
into their service, and do not wish to give any very great title, 

> 'Hiis was Vusuf Adil Khan, who came to India as a slave. He became a jmwerful 
chief and established his capital at Bijapur, takiiipr H*** title of Adil Shah. He died in 
1510. His son and successor was Ismail Adil Shah, who (lied in IfiiU. Ismail s grand¬ 
son Ali succeeded in 1557^ and ruled in Orta’.s time. 

^ Nizam nl Mulk. His sou fixed his capital at Almednaf^ar, his name being Ahmed 
Nizam Shah. His son, named Buhram Nizam Shah, who succeeded in 1500, was the 
great friend of Orta. He died in 1550; Hoveiii succeeded. The Portuguese called 
these kings Nizamaluco. 

3 Fath-Ullah, called Imad-ul-Mulk, was a Hindu, not a ^"Chenpies” or (ircassiaii. 
He was called Imademaluco by tlie Portuguese. Cotalmaluco was Sultan Kuli. His 
capital was at Golconda. Kasim Berid, called Verido by Orta, was a Georgian slave 
who rose to be prime-minister of Mahmud Shah, the Deccaiii king who was depo.sed. 
His son took the title of Berid Shah. 

^ Raja, Ray or Rao. 
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they added the title Naique to his name, and when they 
wanted to grant a very high distinction llao was added to the 
name—as CJdta Kao, whom I knew. It was a proud name, 
because C/iifa means a leopard, so that Chita Kao means a 
King as strong as a leopard. Among the Mongols or Tartars 
Ham means a King, and those they favour receive that title, 
which we have corrupted into Ca?/i.^ Rao by itself was the 
title of the King of Bisnaguer^’ who, in times past, was much 
harassed by Adelham, and in our time extends his power over 
all the lords of the Deccan, who all obey him, for all things 
befall in their turn. But to return to our subject. As Adel 
means justice in Persian, they give this title to the Adelham, 
the lord of this country, as much as to say King of Justice. 

Huano 

I The name is not suitable, for neither he nor others are 
accustomed to dispense justice. But tell me why in Spain 
they use the word Sabays. 


Out A 

Some people have told me that the name was given after a 
captain who was called by it, but afterwards I came to know 
the truth that Saibo in Arabic and Persian means Lord, and 
for this reason the name is given. Also because Maluco 
means a kingdom in Persian, and A^eza a lance, they called 
my friend Nizamaluco, that is, “the lance of the kingdom.” 
Cota is a fort in Arabic, and Cotalmaluco means “the 
kingdom’s fortress.” '^ Imad means summer, and Iniadmaluco 
means the kingdom’s summer. Verido means a guard, and 

^ Klmn. 

“ Vijayaiiagfar, called also Narsiii^a. In 1565 all the Musulmaii chiefs of the Deccan 
united against the Hindu King of \'ijayanagar, and defeated him in the battle of 
Talicot. 

^ It was Kntb, pole star, not Cota, Ficalho. 
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Melique-verido means the King of the guard. Some only 
called these vialucos by the name of meliques^ which means 
little kingdoms. 

IlUAXO 

Does vuiluco properly mean a kingdom ? 

Okta 

No. Only a region or province. 

Ruano 

You have now satisfied me about everything except Xa. 
AVhy do you say Nizamoxa, and Adelxa ? 

Orta 

Xa Ismail ^ rose in Corac^one, and his son and successor is 
Xatamas,^ now living. Being of low birtlr^ Ismail made war 
against the false laws of the Grand Turk.* He rose to be one 
of the greatest sovereigns of the world. He ordered that his 
followers should take the side of the sect of Ali, which is 
opposed to Mafamede,^ and against those who did not join that 
sect he made cruel war. His son, named Xatamas, ordered the 
denunciation of the Deccan Kings who called themselves Xa, 
which is the title of King. Thus they are called Adelxa, 
Nizamoxa, Coturnixa, and thus they assume the name of king 
when they are not able to coin anything more valuable than 
copper. Nizamoxa and the others at first accepted this law, 
receiving it from the ambassador, but afterwards they dis¬ 
regarded it. 

* Shall Ismail. ‘ Sliali Tliamasp. 

^ He was not of low hirtli, beiii^ a lineal descendant of Ali and Fatima, the daughter 
of the Fropliet. 

* Not against the Turk, but against the Aku Koyiinlu chief, then sovereign of 
Persia. 

'* Muhammad. On the contrary, Ismail was a zealous Musulinan hut of the Shiite 
sect. 
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Ruano 

I always thought that he was called Xeque Ismael, and not 
Xa Ismael. I also thought that the man was called Sofy ? 

Orta 

It is true that Xeque is an ancient title used by the 
Xeques of Arabia, but Xa means King in Persia, and Xa 
Ismael means the King Ismael. The Turks and Roums called 
him QuH, because there was a great captain who was named 
(fufo or ^ufi, and hence they fixed the name of Qufi on Xa 
Ismael, in memory of their great captain.' As you play at 
chess, I will say something to you that you will be glad to 
know, and which also has nothing to do with medicine. 

Ruano 

Very many thanks for this. 

Orta 

A'a means King, and when they say that the King makes 
a move in chess they do not say Xaqiee, but Xa. 

Ruano 

This is a very curious thing which I am glad to know 
about. Do they play well at chess ? 

Orta 

Yes, well, but differently from our game. That you may 
not be bored I will tell you the names of the pieces arranged 
for battle. 

Ruano 

I will take no excuse, so tell me. 


^ That was not the reason. Tliere was no such captain. Sufism is a mystic 
philosophy of the Persian Shiites. 
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Orta 

They call the King Xa. The Queen (Dania) they call 
Goazik, which means Constable. The Bishop (l)elfim) they 
call Fil, the word for an elephant. The Knight (cavalo) is 
Guora. The Hook (Roque) is Hoch ha, meaning a tiger. 
The Pawn (Piam) is Piada, which means a man on foot; and 
thus you have this battle array marshalled.^ You must pardon 
me if I have bored you with frivolous tales. 

Ruaxo 

On the contrary, I have enjoyed them much. 

* Chess is said to liave been invented in India, wliere it is called vhaturauifa, or the 
ifanu* of the four nn(fan, t.e “ the four bodies” of an army, elephants, horses, chariots, 
and foot soldiers. 'ITie Indian tradition is that the pime was invented by the wife of 
Havana, the Kin^jf of Ceylon, in the Hindu epic of the Ramayana^ in the hope of 
weaning' him from liis immarital and marital misdemeanours. Passing into Persia, and 
simultaneously into the hands of the Arabs, the former changed the name of the king 
piece into tihiih, whence our word “ elie.ss,” and the latter into aheik, whence our word 
check,” when the king is in danger, and phrase check-mate,” i.e. ahvik-mat, ^^the 
King’s dead.” The Low' Latin name of the game was Li(du,s Setice-ornm. In India the 
Queen \^k''arzin] moves ohli(juely, one scpiare at a time, and the Bishop [/r/sm*] obli(|uely, 
three at a time, w ithout hindrance from any other pieces in the way; and the paw n 
but one square at a time. Owing to these differences the people of India qualify our 
game as Faringi Chaturangu^ the “ Frankish (Hiess,” and often, Jhnm-dmturauga, 
“ Roman,” ?.c. European, or Turkish CUiess. 

In Spanish Rey (King), Dama (Queen), Alfil (Bisliop), Cavallo (Knight), I'orre 
((’astle). Peon (Paw'ii). 
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ELEVENTH COLLOQUY 

C'AI.A]\10 AKOMATICO AND DAS CACKRAS 
IlUANO 

OW tell me the names of the Calamo 
AROMATK'o’ amoDg the nations you 
know, for several names come to my 
knowledge where I have been. Our 
modern doctors have grave doubts 
whether it is the Acoro. Some say 
that it is, while others say that 
Gai.anga is the Calamo. In this 
way a mistake has arisen, which it is 
necessary to have cleared away. 1 
therefore come to you, who have a knowledge of these 
simples, to establish the truth. 

Orta 

That which in Portugal is used by apothecaries for 
Calamo aromatico, and which is also a medicine much in 
demand in India, as well for men and women, as for horses 
in their infirmities, is called Vaz in Guzerat, Cache in the 
Deccan, Vazaru in Malabar, Dahingo by the Malays, 
Heger in Persia, Vaicam in the Concan, which is near the 
sea, and Cassar ai.dirira in Arabia. 

• Arurux Calamus, Linn., Aroideae. 
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Ruano 

Serapiam, who is an Arabian and an authority, calls it 
Ass ABEL DIRIKI. 

Orta 

Serapio’s name is corrupt, and Avicenna has amended it. 
The Arabian apothecaries give it, for the word Cassab means 
Cai^amo and Ai.diriua aromatic, for Dikire has the same 
meaning as aroma with us. This may be gathered from 
Avicenna. As the Malays receive this medicine from Moors 
who come from Corac^'one, they call it corruptly Dirimguo. 
This medicine is much used in Goa and throughout India. 
Little is grown in the gardens here in Goa. The smell as 
well as the taste is bad. The greener the j)lant is, the stronger 
and more horrid is the smell, although Ruelio says the 
contrary. Some medicines smell better the drier they are, 
such as the sandal and the aloe. They sow much in Guzerat 
and Balaguate, and when it is growing the smell is not so 
strong as when it is pulled u]). They do not raise it near the 
sea-coast, because that which grows in such a locality is 
withered and rots, that which comes from Balaguate is grown 
to the west. The women use it a great deal for nervous 
complaints. All the rest that is expended is for the horses in 
the cold season, who are given it mixed with aloes, and ameos, 
a kind of cummin, with some salt ,and butter sweetened.^ 
They call this medicine arafa. 

Ruano 

Does it grow in any jdace outside India? It would seem 
so, for Galen and Hipocras call it Calamo Yngoentario, 
Plutarch Cat.amo Arabio, and Cornelio Celso Calamo 
Alexandrino. 

^ Ill India it is a common practice to put frhee into hoi*ses’ food. It is mentioned 
as allowed for horses in the Ain-i-Akbari, and Nikitin also mentions ghee as forming 
an ingredient in the food of horses. 
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OllTA 

I have asked many Cora^'ones and Arabs who come to sell 
liorses in India if they have the plant in their land, and they 
all told me that they had none but what came for sale from 
India. I asked them how they knew the use of it. Their 
re[)ly was that they kneAV it very well, for that there was no 
medicine in their land or in this that they all knew so well. 
'I'liose who say that it is common to Indians and Syrians are 
in contradiction to what these merchants told me, as well as 
the physicians of the Deccan kinjijs. Thus those that call it a 
plant of India say well, and those who give it to ^Vrabia say 
well, for it was first seen in hidia and Arabia. Those also 
say well who call it Alevandrine, for it is taken thence by the 
Venetians, and to lleyroiit and Syrian Tripoli. 

IlUANO 

Menardo says that he saw it in Panonia, and that it was 
very fresh, from which it would seem that it came from the 
neighbourhood. 

OllTA 

We have faith in what we hear and see ; but it may be that 
he was mistaken, and that what he saw was sown in some 
flower-pot or basket, as they sow ginger which grows; but 
what I told you is the truth, that it comes in the course of 
commerce. 

IlUANO 

This that we use, is it from the root or the cane ? 

Orta 

It is the cane, for the root is small, but sometimes the root 
is mixed with the cane. They are wrong who say that it is 
the root only, and they say it only to base on it their opinion 
that Acoro is Calamo aromatico or Galamga. 
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Ruano 

Why do you call it Akomatico, for you say that the 
name comes from the Arabic ? 

Out A 

I do not say Aromatico because of the scent, but because 
it is a drug coming from these parts. Further, I would 
not say Cai.amo odokato but JuNco odorato. So now you 
can see the difference between cane {cana) and reed (junco). 
You must also know that what is within the Cai.amo is not 
like a spider’s web, but it is a porous substance of a yellowish 
colour. In this Avicenna and Serapio are mistaken, yet they 
had better opportunities of ascertaining the facts than the 
Greeks. 

Ruano 

Modern writers say that Cai.amo aromatico is an Acoro, 
because the root of Acoro, which is administered as a cure, is 
not a cane but a root which we see in the druggists’ shops. 

Orta 

You need not trouble yourself about that, because it is only 
the reed that is sold and used and not the root, and if you 
want to see it, here it is green and dry. 

Ruano 

I do not doubt it, for I have it before my eyes. But tell 
me how Acoro can be Espadana, for they say that one is 
black and the other white, and that it is biting and warm in the 
third degree, and we do not find any asperity or warmth in it, 
and that not only in cold regions but in warm also. How 
much more does this show that it cannot be a medicine warm 
and dry in the third degree. Planted in another locality it 
would not be warm. For these qualities are according to the 
species, and cannot be drawn out at all points, as is seen in the 
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Acoro. Hence without doubt there is good reason for it not 
to be the Acoro, nor to sell it as that. 

Orta 

I confess to you that the Acoro is not the Espadana. 
But what we need is not to seek tlie localities where Galen, 
Pliny, or Dioscorides say that it is found, and this because 
those doctors were not very curious, and it will not be found 
from them whether it is Cai.ajio aro.matico. For Avicenna 
and Serapio have three chapters of information respecting 
Calamo aromatico,’ Acoro and (tIalamga. Those who 
write of Calamo refer to that in India, and not in other 
parts, and they do not say that the Acoro is anywhere but in 
Europe, whence it came to be known to us; for we do not 
speculate as Menardo, Lyoniceno, atid others speculate. None 
of the physicians among the Arabians, Turks, Cora<,‘ones, or in 
India know the Acoro. For when I cured the Nizamoxa of 
a tremor, I took great pains to investigate the matter, but I 
never succeeded in learning what Acoro was. But I was told 
that they had it in Turquia, using the Arabic name. The 
Calamo is warm and dry in the second degree, and Acoro in 
the third, so that they cannot be the same thing. If you do 
not find Acoro seek and look in the books what you may put 
in its place. 

IlUANO 

Why should not the root of Gai-amga be AfcoRO, for all the 
SiNAis take Acoro ? 

1 We now know that (ialaiigal [the Lesser] is the rhizome of Alpmia officinarum, 
and [the Greater] of A. Galanga, Gin^^erworts; and “Acorus (’alamus/’ or 
C/alamua odoratus/' of Acorus Oa/amus, the “ Sweet an AroicJ ; while Calamus 

aromaticus,” the “ Sweet Cane^” is Andropogon Schomanthus, a Grass, the source of 
'^Palmarosa Oil’': A. Nardm being the source of the Citrouelle Oil” of Ceylon ; 
and A. citratua of '^Indian Lemon Grass Oil.” A. murioatus is the source of the 
fragrant “ Khaskas CSrass ” of India. 
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Orta 

Here you see two methods, of Java and Cliina. Planted 
here the leaves are not like gladiolo, and are very short and the 
shape of a spoon, as I will tell you when we come to speak of 
the Galamga, and I will show it to you both green and dry. 
The Galamga has another difference. It is warmer and has 
not the other properties of Acoro and C alamo. For the two 
latter are for the nerves, and the Galamga for the stomach. 
These medicines, the Galamga and Cai.amo, are articles of 
commerce in this land, where they began to be used, and to be 
sent to the west. 

Ruano 

So that you desire that we should share a drug so well 
known as Acoro '< 

Orta 

I do not wish to share, but I do not wish that in India we 
should mix up the two others, or one of them. I say that if 
there is confusion it is not the fault of the Indians but of the 
others. For Pliny says that the best is in Pontus, afterwards 
he says it is in Galatia, then in Crete. 

Ruano 

You say this, but what would you substitute for Acoro? 

Orta 

I would use Calamo aromatico in greater quantity, 
not being so warm and dry, a grain less. In this way I used 
it for the Nizamoxa and his father. You can try it if you like, 
but I know that it is not Acoro that we use for Caiamo 
aromatico ; and what Marcello says, that it is cinnamon, is 
so false that it is unnecessary to refute it. ^ 

’ Chapter Ixiii. of his hook is devoted by Acosta to Calaho aromatico. It is all 
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Ruano 

It seems to me that it would be good to eat. Tell me 
what fruit that girl has got. It looks like Junca avelanada 
or JUNCO ODOKATO. 

Okta 

It is a fruit that sprouts in the mud underground, and 
afterwards comes up about the length of a finger, with leaves 
fastened to each other. These leaves are very green, like those 
of the Espadana. When the mud becomes dry it rises up 
like an earth tuber. When it is dried, it is like chestnuts, but 
it has not a good taste when it is not dry. 

IlUANO 

I am glad to know this, and now tell me its name. 

Orta 

It is called Caceuas,^ and is not used as a medicine, but we 
eat it. 


copied from Orta, liut he fj;^ives a plate of the plant, with leaves and flowers. Trapa 
biftpinom^ T. bicomu'y und T, the ** Water Chestnuts” of China [r. 6icor/i?>], 

India, and Central and Southern Europe 

^ Sctrpuif Kpmor, Roxh. The native name is kachera. 
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CA^rPHOK 


Rt'ano 



1 

1 

wi 

m 


HERE is very good reason why we 
should discuss the camphor, as it is so 
much valued and used in medicine;' 
but it was not mentioned by Galen 
nor by any Greek author except the 
modern writer Aecio.“ No doubt 
we owe much to the ^Vrabs in some 
things, but we do not get a complete 
notice even from them, it being uii- 


could not be a perfect account. 


Okta 

This certainly is so, for 1 who have been so long in this 
country am only able to get to the exact truth about anything 
after much labour. The reason is that the Portuguese, who 
navigate over a great part of the world, only procure a know¬ 
ledge of how best to dispose of their merchandize, of what they 
bring there, and what they shall take back. They are not 
desirous of knowing anything about the things in the countries 

^ Jjaurus Gamphora. 

2 Aecio was a native of Amida in Mesopotamia, a student in Alexandria, and finally 
a physician in Constantinople. 
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they visit. If they know a product, they do not seek to learn 
from what tree it comes, and if they see it they do not compare 
it with one of our trees, nor ask about its fruit, nor what it is 
like. As I am unable to visit all those countries and should 
not be given leave, by those who govern them, to go beyond 
where they reside, because they want to make use of my old 
age and the learning it has acquired, not having learned 
physicians in those countries, for these reasons I am not to 
blame if 1 am obliged to speak to you of these medicines 
doubtfully, and with so much caution. 

Ruano 

It is well said that he who does not know does not doubt, 
and from this point of view you are not only worthy of 
pardon, but you deserve praise. 

Orta 

Camphor is of two kinds, one called Camvora de 
Borneo, which I liave never seen in our regions, at least 
since I have been here, and I am not surprised because it costs 
as much per pound as Camfora de China costs per quintaL 
What is brouglit here is made of rounded sticks of the diameter 
of a crossed hand: and being in that form it seems to be a 
compound and not simple. 


Ruano 

This that I have not yet seen describe to me, and first 
show it to me. 

Orta 

Here is a small piece, but not of the best. Girl, bring that 
piece of Camfora be Borneo. 

Servant Girl 


Here it is. Sir ! 
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Orta 

W^ell, you must know that this piece you see, about the 
size of a grain or a little larger, is the worst kind. For 
among the Gentios, Banians, and Moors they make up four 
kinds for sale, which they call Cahe^a, Peiio, Pcriuis, and 
Pc? A pound of Cahc^a is worth 80 parddos^- Pcito 20, 
Pernas 12, Pc 3 or 4, if that. Some people sift this camphor 
in a sort of winnowing machines for sifting seed pearls,' which 
are made of copper with perforations of different sizes. The 
camphor which passes through the largest holes is sold for 
one price, and those passing through smaller holes for another. 
For these sifters are of four kinds, with different sized holes. 
The Banians are such expert tradesmen that they never mix 
one size with another, and make their account witli such 
accuracy that no one can deceive them. This that you see 
here is the refuse, and is black. It is of little value. There 
is much of this camphor in Borneo, Bairros, Sumatra, and 
Pa^em, The names given by Serapiam and Avicenna 
are all more or less corrupt. 1 know that this is an 
article of commerce much used in this country. What 
Serapiam calls Pax^ok is 1 *a^’F.m in Sumatra, and what 
Avicenna calls Ar.9iJZ may be Cumda, islands or main land on 
the confines of Malacca. That which Serapiam says is a 
product of Cai.ca, must be a corrupt form of Mai.acca, for it 
is found in Bairros, which is a port of tliat region.' 

^ Cabeca, head ; peito^ breast; pernas, le^s ; /n', foot. 

Acosta has escvdos. 

® Acosta, copying from Orta, has the word tharnero, n sieve. 

* The C^amphor of lioriieo and Sumatra comes from a large tree, Dryobalanops 
aromoUca [IK Camphora, (^ilebrook], of the family of l)ipt(*ro(^arpeae. 

Olha tainbem Borneo onde nao faltam 
Lagrimas, no hcor coalhado e cnxuto 
Das arvores, que camphora he charaado 
Com que da ilha o nome he celehrado. 

Lmiadas. 

Pacem in Sumatra is the Portuguese name for a port, Pasei of the Malays, and Basma 
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Ruano 

1 rejoice much to know about this medicine, so noble and 
precious, and I wish to hear from you, first whether it is gum 
or pith as Avicenna and others held, and if it is at first with 
vermilion and black stains, made white by distillation or fire, 
or whether this is false. 

Orta 

It is gum and not pith that exudes from the tree in the 
way I told you that I saw it come, and presently you will see the 
gum in the stick which comes out by some chinks, so that the 
camphor is seen to distil through them. This I saw very 
clearly on a table which an apothecary had. 1 also saw it on 
a stick the size of a man’s thigh, which was presented to the 
governor Dom Joao de Crasto. Also, in this city, there is a 
merchant, who has a board Sipalmo long. All these sticks are 
shown to be from the Camfora tree. I will not deny that 
some of this gum falls into the hollow of the tree, as we often 
see in the trees in Portugal. But it is at first quite white, 
without any vermilion or black streaks, and it is not distilled, 
as some writers say, or boiled, to make it white. It is only 
that from China that is kneaded, and of this you need have 
no doubt, for Avicenna and Serapio were misinformed; long 
distances make long lies. I have been told by persons worthy 
of credit that if a man goes to fill a cala'bash with this camphor, 
and another man sees him with the calabash full, he kills him 
and takes the calabash without being punished, because they 
say that it was his luck.' 

of Marco l*olo. liairros is a small j)ort oo tlie west coast of Sumatra in 1 51) 85 N. 
Jt is the Kaiisur, T-’aiisur, Kaisur of the Arabs, Paiivor of Serapio and Orta.—Yule, 
Marvo Polo, ii. 2()«, 285. The Camphor of Formosa is obtained from the Camphoru 
offid'innrum of Linneus, a Ijanrel bloom. 

^ Acostii leaves out this remarkable rule, and says, in its place, that he htid a set of 
very delicately carved chessmen in a box all made of camphor wood, judging from the 
smell and from what he was told. Camphor did not exude from the chessmen nor from 
the box. But by rubbiiifj^ with the hands the smell of camphor ji^ets stronger. 
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Kuano 

Why do you say that the Greeks do not mention camphor ? 
You may remember that Serapio, speaking of camphor, refers 
to Dioscorides, and you will not forget that you said that you 
would show me tlie mistake. 


Ohta 

You should not be surprised at this, for the assertion in 
Serapio is an error. As to the way in which camphor is 
adulterated, I know that the article from Borneo is often 
mixed with very small stones, or with a gum called chamdcrros, 
which looks like crude seed pearls, or else it is mixed with 
flour or sawdust. All these things must be jireparcd for, by 
those who wish to speculate in camphor. I know of no other 
way of adulterating. 'I'he black and vermilion streaks are 
said to be caused by the article having been knocked about, 
or exposed to damp. The Banians remove this blemish by 
washing secretly in a jiaii of warm water with soaj) and lemon 
juice. After it has been well washed they j)ut it out to dry 
in the shade, when it becomes much whiter, and does not lose 
much weight. I saw this done, the Banian confiding in me 
secretly, because he was a great friend of mine. 

Ruano 

Have you found authors who mention these two kinds of 
camphor ? 

Orta 

Yes; Serapiain says so obscurely, mentioning that most of 
this camjihor comes from Hariz, and less from China. From 
this it is to be understood that the largest quantity is from 
Chincheo, and that this is greater than the other from Borneo, 
whence a quantity not more than an oitava comes. All this 
is true, the text of Serapiain having been twisted, for the 
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pieces of Chincheo (which we call China) are of 4 ounces 
or more. 

Ruano 

Tell me about the tree. 


Ohta 

A man worthy of credit told me that the tree was like a 
walnut tree, with whitish leaves, like those of a willow. He 
did not see the fruit, but it may have been that it was there 
and he did not see it. The wood is grey, and much like that 
of a beecli tree, sometimes darker. It is not light or })orous, 
as Avicenna says. It is massive, and it may be that what 
Avicenna .saw was old. They say that the tree is tall, wide 
spreading, with a good crown, and jjleasant to the sight. It 
exudes the camphor from itself, as you saw it ooze out, and as 
I saw it exude from a piece of the wood. I saw another ])ole 
the size of a man’s thigh, winch I have already mentioned. It 
may not have been camphor, though the smell was very like 
it. I have seen another plank a palmo in size, which gave out 
some camphor, and it was like the heart of beech wood. 

Ruano 

They tell me that it is true that a multitude of animals 
take refuge under the shade of this tree from fierce wild 
beasts. 

Okta 

All this is a fable. In that land there are tigers (called 
reiinoes by the Malays), and the shade of a tree would be no 
defence from them.^ 

^ The Malay uaines are ariman and ritmis. Acosta adds that he has seen tigers, and 
that the only way to keep them off is by making a circular fire, lighting it ith the 
match of an arquebus. He continues to say that he has himself tried this plan with 
them, both in the forest and on the plain. Any flickering flame, as of a torch, will 
keep a tiger off \ and so will the jangling of little bells fixed on the top of a stick. 
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Ruano 

Is there more yield of this camphor in one year than in 
another ?—for tliey tell me that when there are many thunder¬ 
storms the yield is good, and when few—bad. 

Okta 

Avicenna, Serapiam, and Aecio were misinformed on this 
point. In the island of Sumatra and its vicinity there are 
always many thunderstorms; for it is on the line where there is 
more or less wind every day, whence there is always camphor 
every year. As the thunderstorms are not the reasons of the 
production of camphor, they cannot be called the cause, except 
through an accident, or what may haj)pen occasionally. This 
sort of reasoning is called by philosophers a cause without 
the consequent effect. 

Ruano 

Give me an account of the camphor of China or Chincheo. 

Orta 

The camphor of China is supposed to be partly made 
up of the other kind from Borneo, the rest being of the 
kind from China of less value. It is mashed and they make 
loaves of it, as you have seen, not because it had vermilion 
and black streaks at first. I only say this conjecturally, 
and as the opinion of some people. For this camphor 
does not come from Canton, wliere all the people trading 
with that country go, but from Chincheo, whither few 
people find their way. A person worthy of credit told me 
that much of it is very clieap in China, others say the 
contrary, the deduction being that these sticks are compounded. 
For the camphor of Borneo is an article of commerce in 
Cliincheo, and the people of that land say that it is wanted to 
mix with a kind that is not so good. The Banians of Cambay 
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confirm this; for they say in secret that when the camphor of 
Borneo falls short, they mix a little of it with a quantity from 
China, and call it all falsely camphor of Borneo. These Banians 
say further that the camphor of China must be a composition, 
because it wastes with time, while that of Borneo never does. 

Ruano 

What is your own opinion ? 

Orta 

I say that there is camphor in Chincheo, but not so good 
as that of Borneo, and that the two pounded together make a 
good mixture, being included under one genus; but, being so 
compounded, it evaporates and wastes, while that of Borneo 
does not. 

Ruano 

Menardo says well that the camphor is a new thing, and 
that he believes it to be compounded and not simple. 

Orta 

It is not my opinion that so much is compounded. There 
are two kinds of camphor, and that which evaporates is not 
very corruj)tible; but the things of which it is composed are 
more liable to corruption. Rhubarb scarcely lasts four months 
in this land of rain. So that there is much to corrupt the 
camphor of China, which is kept in India. 

Ruano 

Aveiirrois says tliat there is another very different kind 
of camphor. He affirms that it is engendered in the sea, and 
that it is warm and dry in the second degree. What is more 
wonderful, he says that amber is a sort of camphor and that 
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it comes into the sea by fountains. Have yon by chance 
heard of that kind ? 

Okta 

I never heard of it; and the peo])le of India think so much of 
this medicine that if they liad iicard of what you say, it would 
never have been forgotten. If the amber had been a kind of 
camphor it would not be in such esteem in China, whither it 
is brought, and fetches the liigh price 1 have already mentioned. 
Besides, amber is warm in tlie second degree, and camphor is 
cold in the third, so that they cannot be included under the 
same genus. For the qualities belong to the species, and 
never can lettuce be warm or pepper cold. On this, therefore, 
you may rely. 

UUAKO 

Andreas Belunensis, of whom you do not speak ill 
but rather praise, says, in his dictionary, that the water of 
camphor, according to the Arabs, runs and flows from the 
camphor tree, and that the said tree and water are warm in 
the third degree. As camphor is usually spoken of as cold, 
it is necessary to know how this may be, and I would ask 
whether you have seen such water, or heard it mentioned. 

Out A 

1 have enquired of many people respecting this water, as 
well druggists as merchants, and have heard nothing. If it 
had been known 1 must have heard; for in Balaguate they 
have water of sugar cane, and sell it. The fault is not with 
the Belunense, but with the Arabic book he quotes from; 

Ruano 

Ruelio and Mateolo Senense say that the kind from China 
is best, and that the best of all the camphors is that which is 
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purified for a barbarous king, wliom they call the King of 
China. 

Okta 

You can tell Ruelio and Mateolo Senense that though 
they may know Latin and Greek very well, they should not 
fill their mouths with the appellation of barbarous to those 
who are not of their generation, and their assertion is wrong. 
For the camphor of Romeo is sold by and that of China 

by holies : “ the calc being 20 ounces, and the bar about 
000 lbs. The King of China is not one who makes camphor. 
He is one of the greatest sovereigns that the world knows, 
and to write adequately of him and his kingdom it would 
be necessary to write a great volume. I know that the 
merchandize coming from there consists of silver bedsteads; 
richly worked services of silver ; silk, woven and unwoven ; gold, 
musk, pearls, copper, mercury, vermilion, and porcelain twice 
the value of silver. I am afraid to tell you what quantity of 
silk entered the cities of Goa and Cochin a year, during these 
last years. 

Ritano 

Tell me, for I am sure you will speak the truth. 

Out A 

700 bores, each bor containing 3 cwts. and 16 lbs. By 
this you will see the riches and greatness of this land. In 
Goa, when the other monsoon has come, all this silk is 
disposed of. 

Ruano 

Tell me the names and qualities of camphor. 

Orta 

Capuu and Cafur are the words used by the Arabs and 

* peso de veinte on^as,” accordiiif^ to Acosta. 

^ The bor is nearly 600 pounds. 
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all other people. For the letters o, k, e, o, p are letters 
much akin, indeed sister letters among the Arabs, so that all 
speak of it in the same way. If any writers speak of camphor 
with another name, they have been deceived, or else the books 
are badly printed. As for the qualities, Rasis gives cold and 
humid, Avicenna gives cold and dry in the third degree, and 
some or all other writers folloAv Avicenna.' 

RtTANO 

It has appeared to many modern writers, from its smell and 
its quality of evaporating, that its quality is warm, and it seems 
to me that they have reason ; because the scent of cold things 
is not so strong, as may be seen in the cases of sandal and roses. 


OUTA 

I thought this to be true for a long time. Rut when I saw 
<Treat warmth in ophthalmia and in a burn treated with 
camphor, and how it has the same effect as snow, I saw that 
the contrary was the case. Moreover, the people of this land, 
Gentios as well as Moors, and in its native place, consider it 
to be cold, and the feeling of touch and taste are not likely to 
deceive and to make that appear warm which is cold and dry 
in the third degree. It is easy to reply to the argument of 
scent. For camphor has the property of evaporating and 
sending outwards all that it has within, while sandal and 
roses, being styptic, retain what they have within, and do 

1 Acosta liere becomes enthusiastic about China In tho grandeur of the 
kingdom, in the number of people, in the excellence of its polity and government, 
and in its wealth, it exceeds every other country in the world. So many and so 
excellent are tho things worthy of memory in it that I know not with what tongue 
any one would attempt to explain what there is in this grand kingdom. And though 
things far off generally sound grander than when seen near, it is the contrary in China. 
He who wishes to learn something of the number of notable things in China should 
read the book written by the Ueveiend Father Friar Caspar de la Cruz of the order 
of St. Dominic.” 
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not send it away. Many things that are cold and dry are 
also inflammable, such as hairs and tow. 

Riano 

Avicenna says that it causes sleeplessness; so how can it 
be cold, for cold things have a tendency to cause sleep ? 

Orta 

It causes both insomnia and sleep. A little of it applied 
externally or internally makes for sleep. And much use of the 
smell of it, drying the brain, causes sleeplessness. There is 
nothing to be surprised at in these contrary effects. Now it 
really is time for dinner. 

Ruaxo 

These tarts certainly have a very pleasant savour. It 
seems to me that it comes from the roasted slices of some fruit 
that they contain. 

Orta 

Antonia, pluck some Caramrola,’ for so we call them in 
Malabar, and we stick to the Malayalim names, because this 
was the first land we knew. 

Antonia 

Here they are. 

Rita NO 

They are beautiful, sweet, and not very acid. They are the 
size of a small hen’s egg, and a bright yellow colour. What 
seems still better in them, they are slit into four parts, making 
four small quadrants of a circle. 

’ Avvn'hoa Cannnbola and A. HUimhi. The fruits of both contain a jdeasantly 
acid watery pulp, and are very fi^ood candied, or stewed to a syrup. 
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Okta 

In Canarese and Deccani it is called Camakiz, and in Malay 
Balimba. I do not know any use for it in medicine, unless it 
might be given as part of the diet in fevers. With its juice 
and other things they make a lotion for the nerves of the eye, 
and it does good. Many peojde find in it a pleasant taste from 
what we call acid-sweet, for these are a little more acid. They 
also make an excellent preserve, which I ordered to be made 
instead of acid syrup. I will give you some to taste presently. 
Antonia, go and fetch some Cakambola preserve. 

Antonia 

Here it is. 

Ruano 

Give me some acid syrup to take every morning, because 
it tastes very good. 
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CAKDOMUM AND CA RAN DAS 
llrANO 

ERE is a tangled skein that we have to 
unravel, a formidable knot to untie, 
such an one as Alexander cut to save 
himself the trouble of unfastening it. 

I For this reason it seems good to me 
that I should have the mistake, if there 
is one, explained by you. If you are 
able to untie the knot, well and good; 
and if not, it must be broken. The 
problem is how it can be explained 
that the use of Cardamomo^ mayo?' y vie7Wi\ as we now use it 
in Europe, is not in conformity with the teaching of Galen, 
Pliny, nor Dioscorides. 

Orta 

I will let you know very well what it is that we call 
CardajMomo^ mayor y mciior^ and you shall see it as clear as 

^ Elettariit Cardamom urn (see pa^e 28) yields the true Cardamoms of Malabar, 
Maiifi^alore, Mysore, and C’eylon ; those of C-eyloii heiii^ especially qualified as mayor.'* 
The (-hiiiese include “ drains of Paradise,” i,e. the seeds Amomum Mviagueta, under 
their pmeral denomination for Cardamoms. We distinguish the seeds of Alpinia chinmsls 
as ('hinese Cardamoms.” A synonym of the plant is A. alba, and the A. Cardamomum 
of Roxburgh may be another synonym of it. They are all Gingerworts. llie Indian 
names of ('ardamoms arc: Sanskrit and Mahratti e/n, Concani o/a, throughout India 
ilaichi and ilachi^ Anihic Imkilahiaighar^ and Persian kukilahikurd, 
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the light of noon. For these medicines are much used as 
merchandize in this country, and also sent to Europe, Africa, 
and Asia; but whether the name Cakdamomo is correctly 
placed or not, I am unable positively to affirm. 


Ruako 

Begin in a good hour, and tell me the names, Arabie, Latin, 
and Indian. 


OltTA 


Avicenna has a chaj)ter on Cacoia-a, dividing it into greater 
wliich he calls QrEin it, and lesser, which he calls Ckgi'Ek. Thus 
he has Cacojxa «rE«iR and CAeorj,A cECjrEi!, which is the 
same as Cardamomo, greater or less. By these two names the 
two kinds of Cardamomo are known to Arabian physicians 
and merchants. They have both kinds in India, in largest 
(quantity from Calicut to Cananore, also in JMalabar and .laoa, 
but not in such quantity or so white in the shell. In Malabar 
it is called Etremii.i.v, in Ceylon EnCj'AL. Among the Bengalis, 
Guzeratis, and Ueccanis it is called by some Hii. a)id by others 
Elaciii. That is among the Moors, for among the (ientios of 
those parts it is called UoRE. This is the reason that there is 
such confusion in the name in Arabic writings, for some call it 
by a name used in India, and others by the Arabic name. 
This confusion gives rise to mistakes. 


Ri^ano 

Serapiam calls one Cacoi.ea and the other Hilrane. 


.Orta 

The passage is corrupt; it should be Cacoi.la and Hil, 
and the increase to it of Bane should be Bara, which means 
ffreat in Heccani, just as Cacoi.i.a, as all the Arabs call it, or 
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Caculle, as Avicenna spells the word, or Elachi, mean what 
AVe call CARDAArOMO. 

Ri'axo 

And Avhat do Ave call it in I^atin or Greek ? 

Okta 

Neither the ancient I..atins nor the Greeks knew the 
Cardamomo, so why do you desire tliat I should tell you the 
name ? You may believe that Galen never wrote of it, and 
tliis has been said by AA^enrrois in his chapter on it. For 
Galen says that tlie Cardamomo is not so warm as the 
Masti"R(^(), but more aromatic and pleasanter to the taste, 
with a little bitterness. Now all these qualities are not in our 
Cardamomo, which has not the taste of Masturco, and is 
not bitter. 

Ruano 

Have not Pliny and Dioscorides Avritten of it ? 

Orta 

Dioscorides says that the best conies from Comagena, 
Armenia, and the Hospliorus, and that it is also brought from 
Arabia and India. They had not got that which we call 
Cardamomo. AYhat they had Avas that mentioned by Galen 
and Dioscorides, and not this in India, so that it follows that 
they are two different things and not one. If we desire to 
say that that Avliich ^VAncenna and Serapiam call Cordumeni 
is it, I will not contest the point, because it is not what 
Avicenna and Serapiam call Caculla and Hil. Much less 
will it agree with the conditions laid doAvn by Dioscorides, 
that it is hard to break, closed in a capsule, sour, and a little 
bitter, and that the scent flies to the head, all which conditions 
are not found in tlie Cardamomo but the reverse; for it is 
not hard to break, the scent does not go to the head, it is not 
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bitter, nor is the taste like that of pepper or cloves, and though 
it causes water in the mouth it is more pleasant. 

Ri'ano 

' Well, then, why should they call it Cakdamomo if, as you 
say, it was not known to the Greeks ? 

OUTA 

Because, as Terence says, “ Davus' confuses everything.” 
This Davus was Geraldo Cremonense, the translator. Not 
knowing this drug, by reason of his great distance from the 
country where it grows, never having navigated, and having 
no commercial relations witi) India, he put the name which 
seemed to him best. It would have been much better to liave 
left the name in Arabic, as it was an unknown medicine; and 
not to have fallen into the error which this Geraldo has done. 

IlUANO 

That of Pliny seems to be from this country. 

Okta 

Pliny gives four species, one very green and thick (the 
best), one stubborn to rub, a third i-esplendent with the bright 
colour of gold, and a fourth smaller and blacker, another of 
various colours and which breaks easily. Now you see the 
Cakdamomo here, that the shell is white, while the other is 
black and easily broken. To show you that it is not bitter, 
not black outside, much less green or of diverse colours, I will 
ask you to look at one. Boy, go and pick a black cardamom 
and bring it here. These black ones are much used because 
their scent is better for the mouth and for chewing and clearing 
the head. 

1 The slave of Simo, in the Andria of Terence. Davus was a most unscrupulous 
intrif^ing rascal. 
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Here it is. 


Roy 

Ruano 


This is very different tiling. How says Valerio Cordo 
that the greater is almost like an acorn and the smaller one like 
filberts; but of these tlie largest is not bigger than the kernel 
of a nut, with its husk. Dioscorides says that these grains 
arc sown with other larger ones. Is that so ? 


Out A 

It is sown like our legumes, and the highest comes up to 
three palmos, and from it hang the capsules, and in the capsule 
there are ten to twenty small grains. 

Rt^ano 

We come to Ruelio and Laguna, who are more recent 
writers, and to what they say of this drug. Ruelio says that 
it has fruit like an Amomo, and that it is gathered like the 
Amomo in Arabia. 

OUTA 

Y on can see here that what he refers to is not Cardamomo, 
for it is taken from India to Arabia and to the west, while the 
kings of these parts send for the Amomo from the west to 
make up their medicine, of which I am an eye-witness. That 
the Cardamomo or Cacoij,a does not come from the west 
is proved by its being an article of commerce to be taken 
there, as is known by all merchants. 

Ruano 

On the authority of Theophrastus it is said to be a neigh¬ 
bour of Nardo and Costo. 
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Orta 

We find this to be a mistake, for Naudo and Costo are in 
Mandou and Chitor, and the Cacoi.la in Malabar. 

Ri axo 

They also say that the seeds are white, and that they raise 
blisters in the mouth. 

Orta 

That is false as regards Ca(’()ij.a, for the bark is white and 
the seeds are black, and taken into the mouth with water 
it does not aj)})ear warm, which makes the Indians say that it 
is cold. 

Ritaxo 

Laguna, who translated Dioscorides into Spanish, says that 
three kinds of Cardamomo are met with in druggists’ shops, 
mayo 7 \ meno 7 \ and another kind called NuiELA ; and that all 
have a strong aromatic and biting taste. He says that the 
mayor is like Fenogreek or ^Vlfoluas, but blacker and smaller; 
that the menor is smaller and inclined to a brownish colour; 
and that the third is Nigela citrina, only differing in the 
black colour; so that my conclusion is that the first kind is 
Malagiteta or “ Grains of Paradise,” and that this is the 
Cardamomo of which Dioscorides writes. The same Laguna 
says that a merchant showed him all three kinds at Venice in 
the year ’48, and afterwards he says a thousand bad things ()f 
the Arabs who confuse everything. 

Or'J’a 

What you say of T^aguna is a proof that what he says 
is false, as I have said. For Dioscorides did not see the 
Cardamomo with bark, for he says that it is Mai.agueta ; nor 
did Dioscorides ever see it, nor did he know whence it came. 
As to the mayor being brownish he is wrong; and the Nigela 
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does not come from this region, nor has it tlie qualities of 
Caudamomo. The merchant wlio showed him the three kinds 
which he said that he brought from Armenia to Venice, did not 
speak tlie truth when lie said that they were true Cardamomo. 
If it had been true he would have brought it from India, 
through Alexandria or some other })ort. 

lU AXO 

From your reasoning 1 gather that you hold that the 
Cardamomo of the Greeks is not the same as what is called 
Cardamomo by the Arabs, and Menardo and other modern 
writers are right when they say that the Cardamo^io of the 
Arabs is a new medicine, and that it ought not to be used, 
because Galen and Dioscorides, the princes of medicine, did 
not use it. 

Or ta 

From the first I confessed to you that the Cardamomo of 
which the Greeks write is not the Cacolla of the Arabs ; but 
I have never said that there is no use for it, for each day 
brings new diseases, such as the Neapolitan disease which we 
call Castilian itch ; and God is so merciful that in each land 
He gives us medicines to cure us. He who causes the illness 
provides the medicine for it. But as Temistio ^ says, our 
knowledge is a very small part of what we are ignorant of. 
And as we do not know the medicines which cure all diseases, 
we bring the rhuharb from China, whence we get the root or 
stick to cure Castilian itch,' the cana Jisto/a we get from India, 
manna '^ from Persia, guaiacam from the West Indies. Please 

^ ( ouiit Ficallio sujsj:gests tliat this is Tliemistius the Pa]>hlcig'oiiiai), a friend of Julian 
the Apostate and a coniineiitator on Aristotle. His remark is what, in an Irishman, 
would he called a hull. 

^ Acosta adds Sarsaparilla. 

Manna, the K^yptiaii menu, and Arabic-Hehrew luau ; the “ Kos Syriacus,” 
drosomeli,” and “ aicr dew” of our old Pharniaeists, is obtained in Sicily from the Olive 
blooms, FriiJinins Ornns and other species of Mountain Ash ; alsc^ from Tmutni.r qallka, 
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God we will always continue to search for and enquire about 
medicines. The lovers of the Greeks, when they find that 
medicines are experimented with in the countries where they 
grow, are unreasonable in abusing Avicenna, Abenzoar, Rasis, 
Isaque, and others, who cannot be denied to be learned, for 
thus using them. 

Riano 

You say well. Rut as I have used your Caudaimomo to 
cure according to Galen, is not this what he speaks of ? 

Orta 

I say that in the receipts of tlie ancient Greeks and Latins 
the Arabs were not followed, and for Caudaiuoimo they used 
that of Galen; and if you did not know it, do not blame the 
others because you had not got it. In the receipts of the 
Arabs and modern Latins the Cardamomo major is used, which 
is the large one you see, and the minor which is the other. 

Riano 

There is another bone to pick. These two have both the 
same appearance, and only differ in size, and all your imitators 
of the Arabs call the smaller one CAUDA^^roMo 7//r///07’, while 
the big one has never been seen in Europe; and for the smaller 
one they use a seed called ^rana paradiai, wliich the Spaniards 
call Mai^agukta. It seems to me that you undo all medicine 
and all methods of curing. Tell me where you see this errorJ 

Orta 

I will make you see it clearly. I have often asked in 
Portugal, and of people who came from Portugal to Mai.a- 

tlie '^Myrica’* of the Greeks and Romans^ in Southern Europe and Western Asia; 
from Alhagi maurorum in Western Asia and Persia ; and from QuercuN per si ca in Persia ; 
and tarijc europea in Europe f-^Briaiicoii Manna”], 

^ The Portuguese editor says tliat all this passage is unintelligible. 
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GUETA, if they have Cagoela, whicli we call Cakdainiomo, in 
Mai.agueta, and the answer was no; that they had never 
found it there. I then began to consider why so learned 
a person as Avicenna should have made a division into 
CAKi)A]\roMO maiior and mcno)\ when the manor is found in 
India and the mcnor in Malagueta, 4000 leagues away. I 
also saw that Avicenna called Malagueta by the name of 
C()Ni5AznA(ii’E, and there seems to be good reason for this, for 
it is said that it comes from Sofala, of which Malagueta is a 
continuation. It may be that in Sofala there are adjacent lands 
unknown to us, for the people are barbarous and unaccustomed 
to converse as men. Do you want Avicenna to write two 
chapters on one thing ? Walking in these cities of the coast, 
1 saw a Jew merchant from Turkey who told me that he had 
Cac’OIXa Qi’Einji in his list of medicines that he wanted to buy. 
As I understood that Cacoli.a was the same as Cakdamo^io and 
Queeiii as great, I asked many merchants if they had Cauda- 
MOMO in other lands and what it was like, but none of them 
could tell me. 1 found that they have it in Ceylon, but much 
larger and not so aromatic. This was told to me by the agent of 
the King who resides there, who went to Ormuz and Arabia for 
merchandize and made good profit. At the same time I sent one 
of my ships to Ceylon and obtained a specimen. On another 
occasion I was curing a great lord named Hamjam, brother of 
the King of Balaguate named Veridd, and 1 dispensed a receipt 
containing Caiidamo]mo,' mayor and mcnoi \ in the Arabic 
language, and they presented me, to make it up, with these two 
medicines. This should be no less than sufficient to enable 
you to see that both are alike, only one bigger than the other. 

lll'ANO 

In Portugal I saw the lesser, and not the greater. Which 
do you consider the best to use ? 

' Masudi and Edrisi enumerate cardamoms as one of the dru^ coming from India, 
but the first to fix Malabar as the locality was Duarte Barbosa. 
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Orta 

I say that both kinds that are sent to Portugal are good, 
and from there are spread over Europe. Perhaps the smaller 
is more aromatic and better, and it may be said of the larger 
that it is better in virtue and less in quantity. This I say, but 
deferring to better judgment. 

Rtaxo 

I am astounded how, seeing these two heads of seeds, 1 
])resently said this is Caiidamojmo mayor and this mcnoi\ and 
from this time forward this shall be my use and j)ractice ; and 
Conbazbague and Mai.agi eta only when I am thinking of 
the medicines of Arabia. 


Okta 

I know of nothing more than what I have said to druggists, 
physicians, and others, and it may well be that this has not been 
a good thing for me, for they say afterwards that they found 
out these things and obtain glory by my work; while I only 
wish to bring profit to all. God will be a witness to what I 
say. There was a A^iceroy in India who was very anxious for 
knowledge, and as he did not know Latin, he read Pliny in 
Tuscan. He was desirous of acquiring a knowledge of some 
simple, and commissioned me to tell him when I should find it. 
I took this cardamomo mayor to him to show him, and also the 
meiior, telling him what they were called. He listened and 
said that my account seemed to be correct, but that he 
had much faith in an old druggist, and ordered him to be 
sent for. 


Ruano 

Was this druggist learned ? Did he know Latin and Greek 
or Arabic ? 
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Orta 

No. He was an old man who had been a long time in 
India. He was well acquainted with the practice of a dis¬ 
pensary, but his knowledge of Greek, Latin, and Arabic was 
of the kind possessed in Spain by a man who has never heard 
those languages spoken or read. For all that, he was a very 
good man, and because he had made the drugs in the dispensary 
at Cambay, which were sent to Portugal by the Government 
overseer, the N’^iceroy said that no druggist in the country 
knew about medicines so well as he did. The Viceroy asked 
this man whether one of the s))ecimens before him was 
cai ddiuomo maijor and the other mcnor . He said no ; but that 
the smallest was cardaniomo , and the other neither mnjior nor 
viator . Then I said that both had the same smell, one being 
large and the other small, and told him to try them, for that 
the two kinds were of this land, and that with his experience 
he ought to know that one was cardamomo manor and the 
other mrdamomo metior . On this he broke out with loud 
shouts in good Portuguese romance, dc presumitur , that I 
might affirm or deny, but that he knew, which was an argument 
of mint and polypody. Then I asked him why this was not 
cardamomo , and whether he could produce any other in the 
land. He replied, “ Why! would God allow that I should 
not know after so many years, if yoq know so suddenly ! ” I 
replied that we might know many things to-day which we 
would forget to-morrow; also that occasionally small people 
like me revealed things which great people like him could not 
explain. With all these flatteries I never could get him to 
confess, for he had recourse to de presvmitvr. 

Ruano 

And did you then have a good laugh ? 

Orta 

I might have, but there would have been trouble in sa 
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dealing with such a person. But a learned jurist, who was 
sitting in a corner, laughed enough for himself and me too, 
and I can hear him laugh now when I think of it. 


ItrANO 

Did not this Viceroy know what you knew ? 

Oai’A 

Yes; and he knew me well in Portugal; and when the 
King took leave of him to go to this land, he said that it was 
not necessary to take any medicines with him. He took this 
advice and departed this life under my care ; but he was more 
ashamed of the obstinacy of the druggist than anything else.' 

Ruaxo 

I should like to know this druggist. 

Okta 

He is dead; and may God pardon him, for, apart from some 
foibles, he was a very good man. We will not talk more 
about it, for I told you the story to amuse you for the moment, 
and not to remain in your memory. 

Rttano 

I would mention to you that Andreas Beluiiensis, an Arabic 
scholar, says that Caculle is Cakdamomo vinyor, and that 
Alcal or Haleil or Cayiuu^a and Eii.bita are Cakdamomo 
meiior. 

OllTA 

All these names are corrupt in the Arabic books, and what 
I have said above is correct. 1 do not say this without 

' This A'iceroy must have been Dorn Pedro Mascareiihas. Ue died at Goa on June 
1555. lie knew Italian, haviiiff been Ambassador at Rome, and may have had the 
Jtjilian translation of Pliny by Londino. 
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recognisiiif? tliat the author knew mucli, but as he had never 
been in this country, he could not have accurate information. 

lllTANO 

Do the natives use atrdamomo much as a medicine ? 

Oirj’A 

\^ery much, for they mix it with their betel to give it a 
pleasant scent. They say that it draws out inflammations from 
the liead or stomacli. 'J'hey take it in syrup. They are wrong 
in calling it cold ; but this is a trifle, for they say the same of 
pepper. 

RrAX'o 

Do the Indian physicians give the root for fevers i Mateus 
Silvatico says so, and that it grows from great protuberances 
on trees. Does any chance to grow in that way ? 

Orta 

They do not use the root, except that they take it in 
fevers. It only grows from seeds in the ground which has 
first been burnt, and in no other way. What ISlateus Silvatico 
says is quite wrong, and as no one else has made tlie statement 
the error rests with him. 

Huano 

How is it that so much pepper is used in Europe and so 
little malaguetd, which is better, especially with fish ? 

Orta 

This practice arises from the French and German merchants. 
They tell me that malagueta does not do for seasoning food 
when it is cooked, for it should not be boiled. It is only of 
use for raw food, or food that has already been cooked. This 
is the reason that there is little demand for it. Now let us 
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drop this, and let us partake of the lish which is cooked ready 
for eating, for it also has cardamotno, 

Ruano 

Very well; but what is that fruit that has been roasted ? 
It looks like small green apples. 

OirpA 

It is called carandas,^ and comes from the mainland and 
from Balaguate. The trees are the size of an arbutus, and the 
leaf is like, and the flower has the scent of honeysuckle. 
When the fruit is ripe it is very pleasant to the taste and 
dark like grapes. I heard of a man who made wine from it, 
and it may be that it would be good wine after being kept. 
Now this fruit is green, and the size of a filbert with the rind. 
It is larger in Balaguate when it is ripe, and it then gives out 
some viscous juice like milk. Some })eople put salt with it 
when it is ripe enough to eat. These green ones are salted, 
and in this country they take salted fruit to excite the aj)petite. 
They also serve it up with vinegar and oil, when it is called 
Achaii. In this way green plums, apples, vine stalks and 
brambles with their fruit come from Persia and Arabia; for 
these Indians seek all manner of ways of eating.“ 

Ruano 

So will I; and I have already tasted this fruit, as well as 
green apples. 

^ Cnrimi Carandm (Linn.), a Do|(l«uie. l^sed fur pickles. 

- Acosta also devotes his chapter Lviv, to mrdarnouio. It is all copied from Orta, 
but condensed, and the last three pages omitted. 
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CASSIA FISTOLA 

Ritano 

T is very necessary to know about the 
Caxa Kis'ioj.A,’ for in it your Arabs 
have given such a good medicine for 
purging, without trouble or injury to 
the patient. I believe for certain that 
the (Greeks would have written about 
it, highly praised it, and experimented 
witli it. 

OllTA 

We have little necessity to speak of a medicine so well 
known and tried. The only contradiction is in the name, 
which was wrongly given by Geraldo Cremonense who, as I 
have said to you many times, had much better have left it as 
it was given by Arabs, for they were the inventors of this 
medicine; nor ought Nicolas Leoniceno and Menardo and so 
many other modern writers to say so much evil of the Arabian 
physicians, as the faults are their own. To tell the truth, the 
Arabs are deserving of praise, not of vituperation. 



Cassia Fistula, Liiin., Oatluirtorarpus Fistula, I’ers., Legumiuosae. 
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Riiano 

The other writers do not say many things against Avicenna, 
blit more or less follow him, without making any difference in 
the names. This being so, tell me the name in the countries 
where the tree grows. 

OUTA 

It is found in all these jiarts, but the best comes from the 
north. The Arabs call it HiAiiXAMUKU,’ a name of four 
syllables, but the most commonly used among them. Avicenna 
has CiiiAiisAMDAii, which is corru])t. Coimdaca Ms the form 
it takes with tlie Malahar jieople and t'anaresc, while the 
Gentios of our land of Goa have Rava siMCirA.® The Deccanis 
and llrahmasis liave Rava siMiiCA, the Guzeratis and 
Deccani ]\Ioors Ghamaij-a.' They call its tree Raho“ among 
the people of this Canarese country. It is the size of a ])ear, 
with leaves like those of a peach tree, as green and sliglilly 
narrower. The flowers are yellow, like those of broom, and the 
scent is like that of green cloves. As tlie flowers fall, there 
sprout from the stem buds like those of the chestnut; and the 
cane is very green on the tree, and when it ripens it is not 
vermilion as I.,aguna says. It is six puhnos in length to two 
pafmos, the shortest. It grows, as I said, in all these countries, 
and in Cairo, but tlie best is in Cambay, and the hardest. 
They may also have it in Malacca and Sofala, but the people 
who go to those places have very little curiosity. ' 

^ Persian^ Khninr-i-<%(ftnhar,i.e. (.’ucuiiiber of necklaces” (from its loii^ strings 
of golden flowers). 

^ Konna, i.f. “The King.” 

These names signify “ the good and strong medicine.” 

4 GirmtUa oi (in^erat. 

^ “(laiia ftstola” is here, I take it, the pulp of the pod of ('at hart oca rpun Fistula, 
which is a gentle aperient, and the Pulpa (’assiae,” Cassc, and ('assiae atramentum,” 
and, also, the “Siliqua Aegyptia” and “Cassia Fistularis” of our older I’liarmacists. 
The root is considered to l>e a feiirifuge. The word cassia is Syrian, meaning “ peeled,” 
7.C. bark. 
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Ruano 

Is the tree planted or wild ? 

Okta 

I have never seen it except in a wild state. I am told that 
in the West Indies it was originally wild and gave out a large 
hollow cane. They sowed seeds in the convent of San 
Francisco de la Vega, in the island of Santo Domingo, and the 
plants grew and yielded very good caha Jistuhi, raised from 
cuttings and seeds. In this way each person planted the trees 
on their projierties until the (juantity that was raised sufficed 
to supply all Castile. Rut I consider that the Portuguese are 
more fortunate for, without sowing, they have such a quantity 
that in Cathay the price of a candil (522 lbs.) is 3G0 reis, equal 
to one parddo,^ and praise be to God that He confers such 
benefits on us daily. 

Ruano 

Of what composition do the Indians consider it to be i 

Okta 

They do not have much faith in the graduations, but they 
call it cold. Avicenna considered it to be temperate, with 
(jualities both cold and warm, and that it was damp. Serapiam 
makes it temjierate. Mesuel says that it inclines a little to 
warm, and this would be from its sweetness. Antonio Musa 
finds it to be warm and humid. All these views may be 
maintained, for the physician judges from outward feelings. 

Ruano 

It is used as a medicine in India ? 

Orta 

Yes ; as a purgative. They make mouthfuls, scraping the 
cane as we do. 

^ A pardao of gold was worth 3(50 reis, aud a kandi varied from about 5(X) lbs. at 
different poi*ts. 
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Ruaxo 

Are the grains purgative also '( 

Okta 

No, they are thrown aside ; and I marvel much at Menardo 
saying that the grains are purgative, being a thing which 
requires more art to open than to relax. If he was deceived 
it was by giving some mixture com])ounded, and as the seeds 
may have been found in it, they would lower the effect 
considerably. For these lubricating medicines do not draw 
more than the materials they encounter. For this reason one 
ounce of (mla fistula purges more than thirty grains of 
escamonca. Also, it may he that the imagination of purging 
would purge more than that with which Menardo purged. 

Ruano 

Is it used to provoke menstruation, or to make conception 
easy, or to discharge the placenta ? 

Okta 

It is not used for any of tliese things. 

Ruano 

I did not ask this without a liidden reason, for we use the 
powders of the rind in a decoction of artemisa or in an egg, 
with 4 ounces of honey, and Sepulveda says that this was the 
result of experience. 

Okta 

This Sepulveda was not an evangelist. It is much more 
by the decoction of artemisa that menstruation can be 
promoted, and not by this rind, which is very cold and dry. 
As for discliarge of the placenta that is not of much con¬ 
sequence, for, without medicine, in the course of nature such 
things cease to have retentive virtue and loosen by themselves. 
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Ruano 

Well! what will you say of Avicenna, who orders it to be 
given to facilitate conception '( 

O HTA 

I should doubt very much whether this was the meaning 
of Avicenna. 1 look upon it as a rule that when he uses the 
word casHia in writing of purgative medicines he means casHia 
fistula, and on all other occasions when he uses the word ccussia 
he means cassia ligjiea. I now turn to Andreas Belunensis, 
who says that the correct word is CoGOMimo seco and not 
Cana fistola, hence those who use cana fistola wrongly 
remain clear of reprehension, let the imitators of the Greeks 
say what they like. 

Ruano 

In Portugal they told me that dysentery was very pre¬ 
valent in India because the cows eat cana fistola^ causing the 
meat to be purgative. Tell me whether this is so or not. 

Out A 

I was also told in Portugal by a former Governor, and by 
an actual Viceroy, that they did not like to take cana fistola 
for the same reason, and their physician agreed with them in 
this. I told them the truth, saying that it was not as was 
supposed in Portugal. For in India the trees were so high 
that the cows could not reach them, nor were they so 
numerous that the cows could be maintained by them, for 
the cows, in that our land, were innumerable. The reason is 
that the Gentios raise them, but do not eat them. Moreover, 
the cana fistola is hard in the rind when it is green, and would 
not be liked by the cows so much as green herbage, which 
comes up several times in the year. I also asked about it, 
and was told that the cows did not eat cana fistola, those of 
whom I enquired laughing at me. 
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CINNAMON 
lIlANO 

NE cannot eat any spice with pleasure 
except cinnamon. It is true that the 
Germans and Flemings eat pepper, 
and here our negresses eat cloves, 
but Spaniards do not eat any of the 
spices except cinnamon. I bear it in 
memory that the food smelt strongly 
of it, and not of any other spice. I 
asked the cook whether he used it, and 
he said no, but that many dishes were 
seasoned with cinnamon water. In place of what we call 
cassia lignea^ the word cancla is often used. It will be as well 
that we should discuss it now. 



Okta 

Canela, and what we call Cassia ijgnea, are one and the 

^ 'X'anella/’ or ‘^Wild Ciiiiiamoii,” is in iinoderii Pharmacy the bark of CanvUa 
alha, Murray, a Bixad of the West Indies. Here it is ^‘('assia” or ‘H^hinese 
Cinnamon,” the bark of Cinnamornum (^ama, a Laurel of Cochin China and Southern 
China. True Cinnamon is obtained from C. zeylanicum of C’eylon. Cassiae Pulpa ” 
is, as stated in a footnote, p. 114, the pulp of the pod of Cathartoearpus Fhtu/a, 
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same thing; but the ancient writers saw this spice after it had 
come from such a distance that they could not have had a 
correct notice of it, and as the ])rice was very high tliere arose 
a thousand fables which Pliny and Herodotus repeat. They 
relate them as true, when in reality they are quite fabulous. I 
do not propose to speak of them here, because every one now 
knows the truth. The price being so high, and the avarice of 
men still higher, the drug was often falsified. As the false 
kind could never be exactly like the real spice in every respect, 
they made two kinds, one the true cinnamon and the other the 
falsified one, both being usually of the same species. 


Kitano 

Tell me what you know, and at the end I will mention 
any doubts which occur to me, for 1 do not wish to remain with 
them. 1 wish to hear from you the names in all languages, 
in the lands where cinnamon grows, and in Arabia and Persia, 
for by these names we shall be able to obtain a knowledge of 
cassia and of cinnamon. For my present view, with 

others who have written on the subject, is that the true cassia 
is not the true cinnamon. 


Out A 

I will satisfy you on all these points. Neither the Greeks 
nor the Arabs knew the cassia, and this was on account of the 
great distance and the little communication with the region 
where it grew. Those who brought it for sale to Ormuz and 
Arabia were Chinese, as I will explain to you presently. From 
Ormuz it was taken to Aleppo, a principal city of Syria. Those 
who brought it thence to the Greeks said that they had it in 
their country and in Ethiopia. It was taken with superstitious 
rights. The priest divided what remained into shares for the 
devil, for his worshippers, for the king, and for the priests. 
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RiTANf) 

How is this ? Do you mean to say that neither the cassia 
nor the cinnamon are in Etl)iopia or Arabia ? 

OlM'A 

Yes! and I am astonislied that you did not know it; tor 
Ethiopia has been reached by our ships and great part of it 
explored by our people, and in it there is neither cavela nor 
cinninomo nor caxsia Ugnen ; and the Arabs themselves come to 
buy it and take it to their country, and at the time when they 
come the price is very high, 

Ritaxo 

Is this that you allude to the real cancUt'( For they may 
not get the true cinnamon or cassia, but that other, and being 
a rude people they would not know the difference. 

Orta 

The physicians of Arabia, Turkey, and Cora<,-on are very 
learned men, and all call this thick cciiiela, which they use, cassia 
lignea. 

Ruano 

What proof can you give me that it does not grow in 
Ethiopia ? 

Orta 

I say that both the Ethiopias are very well known to the 
Portuguese ; for the coast of Guinea, which is the Ethiopia 
below Egypt, is known to us, not only the sea-shore, but also 
the interior; and as I have told you, a priest explored from 
the island of San Tomd to Sofala' and Mozambique, and came 
thence to Goa, and I knew him very well. Froin the Cape of 
Good Hope to Mozambique and Melinde many persons have 

’ lliat this priest went from San Tome' overland to Sofala is doubtful. 
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been along the coast, and these have come here, and none have 
ever seen the canela. So that vre know that the caiiela does not 
grow in either of the Ethiopias, either above or below Egypt. 

Ritano 

Is this because they are few wlio luive the curiosity to 
eiKjuire ? 

OirrA 

It is not so altogetlier. For the natives of the island of 
San Louren<^*o, who are very barbarous, showed some men 
who came to trade with a fruit of the size of a filbert without a 
head, and as it smelt like a clove ' they wished to be shown 
the tree in case it should be cinnamon or cassia lignea. They 
were shown what appeared to be a medicine quite as odoriferous. 
The medicines were never better known than at ])resent, 
especially by the Portuguese, so you must not suppose that 
such precious drugs are wanting with us, for the plants and 
fruits are now better known than ever. Of course the grafting 
makes diversity, as well as the transplanting them from one 
land to another." For the love of me, do not suppose that we 
are deficient in cinnamon. We have as much as we require. 
I will now tell you the names. 

Ruano 

I say that I claim my right, as the lawyers have it. 

OllTA 

The cassia lignea is called by the Arabs Saijhacha, and 
the Persians mve it the same name. The Indians who do 

o 

not know physic through the Arabian books, give it the same 
imme as they give to cinnamon, because in all this country 

* llavensura aromatica or Agathophyllum aromnticnm, Lauracieae, of Madagascar. 
Rnvemara is its native name. 

Orta here recognises the variability of species. 
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they make no difference between tlie names of cinnamon and 
mssia lignea. In triitli, no person can see any difference 
between them, whether physician or druggist. 


Kitaxo 

I rejoice much to know tliis. 

Out A 

'fhe Chinese have navigated to this land from a very remote 
period, and as tlie people were barbarous and unlearned tliey 
adopted laws and customs from them. The Chinese went in 
such large vessels and in such a way tliat, if it will not bore 
you, I Avill tell you many tilings which do not directly belong 
to the subject of our colioijuy, but Avliich may interest you- 

Utaxo 

I shall be very much obliged if you will, and we have time 
to devote to it. 

OltTA 

I know the number tif Chinese ships that navigated, having 
counted those which went to Ormuz as recorded in their 
books, and there were 400 junks which entered the jiort of 
the island Jeru, now called Ormuz. They also say that 200 
junks have been lost on the rocks of Chilam. Junks are long 
vessels, which have their bows and sterns alike. In Calicut 
they had a fortified factory, which still exists, and is called 
C/ima Cota, or the fort of the Chinese. In Cochin they left a 
stone as a mark, in memory of their having been there. When 
the King of Calicut (called Zamorin or Emperor) besieged 
Cochin because the Portuguese held it who were then engaged 
in the discovery of India, he destroyed the place and carried 
off this stone as a trophy, which cost him very dear. On this 
stone the King of Repelin was crowned, the Zamorin placing 
the crown on his head, who received homage from him ; and the 
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stone was left at llepeliii by order of the Zamorin. Repelin 
is four leagues from Cocliin, and there tlie stone remained 
until 1536. Tlien JNIartin Affbnso de Sousa, the not less 
invincible than fortunate captain, burnt, sacked, and destroyed 
Repelin. The king fled and many with him, and many of 
tliose were slain who did not escape, as I can testify, being an 
eye-witness. The stone was taken back to Cochin, and the 
king ordered great festivities to be made over it, and thanks to be 
given to those who brought it. He remained deeply obliged to 
the Captain, JVIartin Aflbnso de Sousa, who twice drove the King 
of Calicut out of his territory, and sent him the sornbreiro^ 
which he took with the pram in Beadalla (there were 57), 
Avhere 15,000 men were killed, remaining with him no more 
than 300. He also took 600 pieces of artillery, and more 
than 1000 muskets. As the deeds of this great captain are 
many, I Avill not tell you more. These that 1 have mentioned 
are not told in praise, for he has acejuired more praise than any 
one else of his time, but I tell you of them to make clear 
Avhat I said about the Chinese. 

Ri^xno 

Rut I want to know about the cinnamon, for, in discussing 
the plants, you ahvays give me some history of them. 

OllTA 

These merchants bring from their country gold and silk, 
porcelain, musk, copper, seed - pearls, alum, and many other 
things. They sell some in Malacca and bring thence sandal, 
nutmegs and mace, cloves, and aloes. Proceeding on their 
voyage they trade in Ceylon and IMalabar. From Ceylon they 
bring a great deal of good cinnamon, which costs them very 
little money, while the sailors without any money collect wild 
and bad cinnamon in the woods. They also go to Java, and 
obtain pepper, cardamoms, and other drugs on this Malabar 
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coast. They carry all to Ormuz or to the coast of Arabia, 
where merchants come to buy, and convey the merchandize to 
Alexandria, Alepjm, and Damascus. Asking these Chinese 
what sort of thing is this cinnamon which has such a smell and 
taste, they tell the fables wliich Herodotus and other ancient 
writers relate, to make a better sale for their goods. As the 
cinnamon from Ceylon w^as different from that of Malabar and 
Java they gave two names for the jJant, but only one for the 
skin or bark. As a fruit is better in one country than in 
another, so the cinnamon of Ceylon is better than all others, all 
being cinnamon. They do not send any other cinnamon than 
that of Ceylon to Portugal. In Ormuz, because it is the bark 
brought for sale from China, they call it Dakciiini, Avhich in 
Persian means Chinese skin. Tliey send the same to Alexandria 
and the other ])laces mentioned above, changing the name so 
as to get a better price from the (Greeks, and calling it clnamomo^ 
which means odoriferous skin, like amomo brought from 
China. To the bad kind from Malabar and Java they put 
another name, which is what it is known by in Java, Caismanis, 
which means sweet skin in Malay. Though it is one species 
they put two names, calling the good Dahciiini or Chinese 
skin, and Cinamomo, wdiich is amomo of China, and the other 
Caismanis or sweet skin. 


Kuano 

Dakciiini is not an Arabic word, then how is it that it 
is used by Avicenna and Rasis and all the Arabian writers ? 


Ohta 

No, it is Persian; for many words in the Kanun of 
Avicenna are Persian. The name for cinnamon in Arabic is 
Quekfa. As it is said by Andreas Belunensis that it was the 
name for thick cinnamon, I communicated with the Arabs, who 
assured me that Querfa or Quf.rf^ was the name for any kind 
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of cinnamon. The Greeks corrupted the word to Cassia, and 
it was Caismanis that they called Cassia. These are all the 
names that the Arabs have written to designate it, and those 
that are written differently are corrupt, such as Daksihaham 
and others. Well, this is the truth ; and I call God to witness 
that the druggists cannot deny it, for cassia Vigiiea^ bad 
cinnamon, is mixed with very fine cinnamon, of which there 
is such abundance, and they excuse the doubling of the weight 
of the cassia lignca for cinnamon. 

Ruano 

This that you say about the weight of cassia lignea being 
doubled in place of cinnamon does not want for authority, for 
Dioscorides and all the others say the same. 

Out A 

For me the testimony of an eye-witness is worth more than 
that of all the physicians, and all the fathers of medicine who 
wrote on false information. So that what the Greeks and 
Latins called cinnamon, the Arabs call Quekvk or Querfa, 
the Persians Darchini, those of Ceylon Cuurdo, the Malays 
Caismao, and the people of Malabar Camka. It is found that 
Serapio adopts Darchini, which is a tree of China, giving a 
derivation that for you is false, which was increased by the 
translator, and which to me is the truth. 

Ruano 

It may be remembered that you have said that the cassia 
lignea was first called caismanis^ meaning sweet stick, and if 
this is so, cinnamon may be bitter stick, as Menardo explains 
the Greek verb, which signifies that at least it may be corrosive. 

Orta 

This verb, interpreted by Menardo, means to furnish with 
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a bite soft and fragrant; and he further says tliat bitterness is 
outside tilings that are fragrant, but that it gives them a sweet 
smell and sharp taste. I also say of this, replying to Menardo, 
that the people of this country have not more than three kinds 
of tastes—sweet, acid and bitter, and what is known well and 
is not bitter they call sweet So that the things they know 
well they call sweet, and so give it the name of sweet stick. 

Riano 

A modern writer says that our cassia li^nca is not that of 
the ancients, for he says that it is black and without smell, 
and that there was some cassia which is called pseudo cassia by 
Dioscorides, or false cassia. 

Okta 

It is likely enough that in ancient times the cinnamon ^vas 
falsified. Its great abundance makes it unnecessary to do that 
now; but one of the drugs that deteriorates most in the land is the 
cinnamon, owing to its being brought after such long voyages. It 
may be that good cinnamon is mixed with some that is damaged 
and is without smell and is not vermilion, and it may be held 
that it is not cinnamon at all, just as a dead man is not a man. 

Ruano 

What did those learned Persian and Arabian ])hysicians use 
instead of cassia to cure that king who was your friend ? 

Okta 

The thick cinnamon of Malabar. I argued with them that 
nothing except fine cinnamon should be used, but they were 
obstinate and would not listen to reason ; though the king was 
convinced and was on my side. Returning to the cassia, it is 
impossible to understand these modern writers, for some say 
that there is no true cassia lignea, and Menardo says that there 
is, and that it is sold under the name of canela and cassia, and 
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this same Menardo says that it is not the true canela. Valerio 
Cordo says tliat he would not go so far as to say that we have 
not got the true caiicla, and that we must have some s])ecies 
of it. Caguna, quoting Cialen, says that cassia ligaea is con¬ 
verted into cinnamon, or it would be better to say that 
cinnamon is converted into cassia ligiica, for one species cannot 
be turned into another more ])erfect sj)ecies by lapse of time, but 
into another less ])erfcct. So much for these authors. I say 
tliat one species can never turn into another, but that the good 
cinnamon may at times deteriorate and be called cassia ligaea, 
not because the cassia lig/iea and cinnamon are different species, 
butone species grown in diffcrentcoiintries. .Afterwards, Amato 
Lnsitano held that he had all the species, and he is followed 
by Mateolo Senense and some others. After these Ijaguna 
says that he who goes from India to Lisbon will find all the 
species of cinnamon. Hut, sj)eaking the truth witli you, I 
could never see more than two kinds or three, all of one 
species, tlie canda of .Java, of Ceylon, and of Malabar. AVhen 
Laguna says that in going from India to Lisbon a man will 
find all the species of cinnamon, I say that what he means 
is that he will find good and damaged cinnamon, some better, 
some much better, but not five distinct species as he says. 

Kitano 

Well, I know that he says further that, in the time of the 
Roman Emperors, if a stick of true cinnamon was obtained it 
was considered a great treasure, so no wonder if it was so hard 
to get It is said that in the time of Pope Paul a ])iece was 
found which had been kept since the time of the Emperor 
.ikreadius, and after 1400 years there was great rejoicing 
over it. 

Okta 

I will answer all this. I say that you can get more 
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knowledge now from the Portuguese in one day than was 
known to the Romans after a hundred years. I'he stick which 
was given may have been brought from Lisbon, and would 
not have deteriorated. The piece belonging to the Emperor 
Arcadius may have been ])reserved by tlie will of God, or it 
may have been an imposture. 

Ruano 

Ruelio says that the cinnamon smells like the origanum. 

OllTA 

The stick does not smell otherwise than as the bark smells, 
but not so strongly or intensely, and there is no origanum in 
the whole island of Ceylon, nor in Malabar, nor in any other 
part of India unless it is brought from Ormuz. 

Ritano 

Some say that we have cinnamon, but not that which 
was highly praised, called mosscUtico. ^J'hey say that the better 
cinnamon is, the longer it lasts. Others say that it lasts thirty 
days, and that it lasts longer when it is powdered. What is 
your answer to this ? 

Orta 

The first I will answer when I tell you where the canda 
comes from. As to the last, the drug of which we are treating 
lasts for a very short time before it begins to deteriorate. As 
to what you say that it lasts longer if it is powder, this is 
wrong, for the proper stick lasts longest. In houses where 
they eat cinnamon powdered over their dishes, they do not 
keep it more than from one day to another, because it de¬ 
teriorates here in India. The bark as well as the stick can be 
conserved better in some countries than in others, lasting 
longer where the humidity is least. In other lands the 
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physicians reckon with the climate and are guided by ex¬ 
perience ; so that they kiiow very well that it will not keep 
for thirty years. As for the other canela which had been kept 
since the time of the Emperor Arcadius, my answer is that I 
should like to see it before I believe it. 

Ruano 

Another statement of Antonio Musa, given on the 
authority of Theophrastus, is that the ancient cinnamon had 
many knots, while this of our time has not. 

OliTA 

Theophrastus is wrong, for he was not a man of this 
country to know what the tree is like. When the bark is 
taken off neatly, you will clearly see the truth. 

Ruano 

I say that I shall see at the end how my doubts have been 
solved. 

Orta 

The trees are about the size of olives or rather smaller, 
the branches are numerous and not crooked, but somewhat 
straight. The flowers are white, tlje fruit black and round, 
larger than a myrtle, or between that and a nut.' The canela 
is the second bark' of the tree ; for it has two barks like the 
cork tree, which has bark and shell. The canela is the same, 
except that the two layers are not so thick and distinct as in 
the cork tree. First, they take off the outer bark and clean 
the other. The outer bark, cut in squares, is then thrown 

^ It is a small evergreen tree richly clothed with beautiful shining leaves. The 
panicles of greenish-white flowers are not sweet. 

2 The Canelhi of modern pharmacy is the hark of Canella alba, Murray, '^the 
Wild Cinnamon-tree.” 
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on the ground. When on the ground it rolls itself up in a 
round form, so as to look like the bark of a stick which it is 
not. For the poles or sticks arc the size of a man’s thigh. 
The thickest of the bark is the thickness of a finger. It takes 
a vermilion colour, or that which is given when burnt by the 
sun ; or more like ashes mixed with red wine, very little of the 
cinder and a great deal of the wine. The trees are not so 
small as is stated by Dioscorides and Pliny,' and they are 
numerous, so that the price is very low in Ceylon. For more 
than thirty years it has not been possible to buy any, except 
from the agent of the king. This year’s bark is taken, and 
leaving the tree for three years it renews its bark." 'Inhere are 
many trees, the leaA^es like a laurel. The trees that yield bad 
canela in Malabar and Goa are much smaller than those of 
Ceylon, and are all wild, growing of themselves. The root 
gives a water the colour of camphor, and is considered to be 
cold. The king forbids tlie roots to be pulled up, so as not to 
destroy the trees. 

lllTANO 

Is this canela white or vermilion or black ? 

Orta 

That which has not been well dried remains white or grey, 
when very dry it is black. When well dried it is vermilion, 
as I said before. The root is almost without taste, and smells 
like camphor. The fruit is not pleasant to the taste. They 
also distil the flower, but it has not so good a smell as the 
water distilled from the bark. Laguna says that they only 

^ The (Iruf? name “(’anella” does not occur in l*liny or J)ioscorides. It is the 
French cnnnel/e, diminutive of canne, a cane,” from the Latin ramuiy a reed. 

^ Ficalho characterises tliis as an unpardonable error, which is also adopted hy 
(iaspar Correa; a result, he supposes, of some vaj^ue reminiscence of wdiat occurs with 
the cork tree. But in the cinnamon tree to strip the hark causes tlie death of the 
branch.— Lknuas, i. G52. 
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distil from the flowers, but it is true that they distil more 
froni the bark before it is dried. It is a very mild medicine 
for the stomach, or to remove the pain of the colic, from its 
cooling quality. For it draws off the pain as I have often 
seen. It improves the complexion, removes a bad smell from 
the mouth ; and for Portugal it is certainly a very good article 
of commerce. It is sent there in sufficient quantity, for 
besides being a good medicine, it is useful in seasoning dishes, 
as is the practice in India. 


Ruaxo 

Is C'eylon the only place for the best cinnamon ? 

Okta 

I have not heard of any other place. 

Ruano 

Well, Francisco de Tamara,^ in his book on Customs, says 
that in the strait of the Red Sea cinnamons and laurels cover 
the water when the sea rises. Also our Castilians, who write 
about the West Indies, say that there is cinnamon in many 
parts of those Indies, especially in a land called Zumaco. 
They also say, speaking of China, that there is much cinnamon 
and spices there. Answer me all this. 

Okta 

As for what Francisco de Tamara says you can reply that 
he repeats what others have falsely written, and that the 
Portuguese who navigate the Red Sea have never seen any¬ 
thing of the sort, sailing over it every year. The other 
chronicler who says that there is cancla in the West Indies 
also does not tell the truth, for they say that the fruit is like 

^ A professor in Cadiz. lie wrote Juan Bohtimo de las costurnbres de todas las gentes 
(Antwerp, 155()), 
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acorns of the cork tree, whereas the fruit of the caucla in 
Ceylon is like an olive, but smaller and more round. It 
would be well if some of this cduchi could be seen in Spain, 
when it would become known that it is another tree that 
yields this fruit and bark, and that the trees are different,’ 
as the pear tree of eiigo.ra differs from other pear trees. 
I^’^hat is said about China is well known to be false, for this 
druff is brouffht there from Malacca, and it is known that they 
have it not in China. 

Rttano 

What use do they make of the fruit of the canelu ? 

Okta 

They extract oil from it, as we do from the olive. It looks 
like French soap, and has no smell unless it is warmed, when it 
gives out an odour something like cinnamon. It is used to 
warm the stomach and nerves. 

Ruano 

Is all the cinnamon of Ceylon very fine ? 

Okta 

No! some is very bad, which has not rolled up well or was 
very thick from not being of that year, and being old is not 
good. I speak of Ceylon, for that of Malabar and other 
countries is all very bad. The quintal of Ceylon canela is 
worth ten cruzados, and that of Malabar one bor, which 
would make four quintals to the o'uzado. The Malabar 
people take their canela to Cambaya, Chaul, and Dabul for 
sale, and thence it is taken to Balaguate. 

^ The South American (yiiiiiamon tree, of which Goiizalo Fizarro went in search, is 
the Nectandra cinnamomoides, a Laurel bloom of British Guiana. In modern pharmacy 
the Bark ” [Bibiru bark] is referred to A". Eodiaei, Hooker. 
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RrAXo 

Tell me the names of the kinds given by Pliny, to see if 
we can identify them in any parts of India. 

Okta 

We must do what we can, for what I said is true, and the 
names give themselves to it. As for it may be tliat all 

the land of the Cingalese is so called, that is the people of 
Ceylon. For the Persians and Arabs call the blacks zangves, 
and all the people of Malabar and Ceylon are of that colour. 
Also, those rocks which are between Ceylon and India are 
called Chilnm, whence we may derive tlie name zegii\ 

Ruano 

And the dnamomo mnsilitico, so highly praised, where is 
that ? 

OUTA 

The island of Ceylon, a mountainous country, which is 
opposite Mount Cory, which is the Cape of Comorin, is where 
the seed is, on the scent of which Dioscorides puts his faith. 
And Pliny says that he traces that vanela to the port of 
Genalabitas, as he calls Ceylon.' See how clearly he wants to 
speak of the port of Chingualas, which is Ceylon. For he says 
that by a direct road from the promontory of Cory one comes 
to a port of Genalabitas called Ocila. If you are not satisfied 
with these derivations I can give you no better. 

Ruano 

These derivations appear better, but those who say that 
the canela leaf is like lyrio espadanal say well. 

1 Taprobaiie ” and its productions are noticed by Pliny, vi. 22 (24), vii. 1 (2), ix. 
36 (54), and xxxii. 11 (53). 
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OllTA 

No; because the leaf of the canela is like an orange or a 
laurel leaf, that is, the shape is that of the orange and the 
colour of the laurel. 

Ruaxo 

Is oil made from the cancla also ? 

Or PA 

' I have told you that it is only made from the fruit of the 
tree, and that it is made, as we make the olive oil, and that is 
the truth. 

Rl AXO 

I found in the receipts of a doctor of credit “ take dnamovio 
allipitinior Does that place hapj)en to be anywhere in 
Ceylon, or where is it ? 

Orta 

It is Aleppo, a principal city of Syria, whither the cancla 
comes by Ormuz and Gida, where they sell it. They take 
horses and many kinds of silks and brocades to Ormuz. As 
that canela was good and new they kept that name for it; 
and that is the reason. 

Ruaxo 

I am satisfied, and it seems to me well that we have the 
true cinnamon and the true cassia lignea,^ and that it does not 
fail us. When cassia lignea is found in the receipts, or 
cinnamon, we shall always know that it is the best cinnamon, 
for all are one, and the things written by the doctors touching 
their qualities apply to one as well as to the other. If God 
spares me to return to Spain, I will explain this error to many 
physicians and apothecaries. I will also tell that famous 

^ Cassia lignea,” or Chinese Cinnamon, is the bark of Oinnamomum (^asfna, 
Blume, and Cinnamomum Ijoureirii^ Nees, of Cochin China, and both also yield the 
Cassia-buds ” of modern pharmacy. 
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doctor Thomas Rodriguez ^ how the exhortation which 
Mateolo made to the physicians of the King of Portugal is all 
answered, and that you present it to liim from your heart, 
complying with the request that he had made to you. Now 
tell me wliat you know of that celebrated island of Ceylon. 

Out A 

Tlie island of Ceylon is rather more than 80 leagues in 
circumference, and its length is 30 leagues by six to eight 
broad. It is the most fruit bearing and best island in the 
world. Some have said that it is Trapobana or Sumatra.- In 
front (^f its coast is the promontory they call Cape Comorin. 
It is very j)o})iilous, though mountainous in many parts. The 
people are called Cingalese. It belongs to the King our Lord, 
and the native kings arc subject to him. It is certain that 
this island is the most noble in the world. It belonged to one 
king who was killed by his grandsons, and they divided it 
amongst themselves. When the Portuguese came to this land 
they took counsel to cut and sterilize many trees, such as 
nutmegs, cloves, and pepper. In this island there are all kinds 
of precious stones, including diamonds ; and many pearls, as 
we shall state farther on. They have gold and silver, and do 
not wish to bring it to the kings, but to keep it for treasure. 
They say that they combine sometimes to withdraw it secretly. 
The woods are full of all the birds in the world, many 
peacocks, fowls, and pigeons of many kinds, stags and deer, 
and pigs in great quantities. There are many fruits and 
orange groves in this land, which is all mountainous, and the 

^ Wrote C’omineiitaries on Dioscorides (Venice, 1.553 and 1557). Rodriguez was a 
famous Portujfuese doctor of medicine. He seems to have been piqued by the exhorta¬ 
tion of Matthioli to the Portuguese doctors and to have written to Orta on tlie subject; 
and Orta now redeems the obligation that was imposed upon him, to publish the 
results of his observations in India. 

No one ever said that C/eylon was Sumatra. It has been contended whether 
'Japrobane was ('eylon or Sumatra. 
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oranges are the best fruit in the world for taste and sweetness. 
The land also yields all our fruits, such as figs and grapes. 
Certainly very good profit might be made of the oranges, for 
they are the best fruit in the world. They have flax and iron. 
The natives say that it is the terrestrial paradise. They have 
a fable that Adam stopped on the top of a very high mountain 
which they call Adam's Peak. They have other fables much 
stronger. There are many palm groves, and the elephants are 
the best in tlie world and very intelligent, and they say that 
the others which they have are obedient.^ 

‘ Orta visited (’cylon at least twicte. lie was with Martin Aftonso de Sousa at the 
taking of llepelin, and when that captain lauded at ('olomho soon afterwards, Orta 
probably accompanied him. This was early in On the l/)th of February l.WK 

the battle of Ileadala was fought, and Orta seems to ba\e been present. Headala was 
in the (xiilf of Manaar. 
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COCOA I’AIAI 


llCANO 


HAVE always heard it said that the 
coqiios (coeoa-imt jjalm),' so called by 
the Portuguese, is a tree which yields 
many things necessary for luumui 
life." 

Out A 

It yields so many necessaries, 
that I know no other tree that yields 
a sixth part.' It is well that you 
should know that we call it palmeira. 
The ancient Greeks wrote nothing about it that I have seen, 
and the Arabs have written little. This will be a good thing 
to tell them in Spain, tliough this much is known from those 
who come, as a notable thing. Coming to the names I say 
that it is called Mako and the fruit Nahki, and this word 
Nauei. ® is common to all, for it is used by Persians and Arabs. 



^ Cm;of{ nucifera. 

- The India nut alone. 

Is clothinff, meat, and treindier, drink and can, 

Boat, cable, sail, mast, needle all in one. 

(i. Hkrbkht. 

Narikelttj Sanskrit [the "Apy^Wiop of (Josmas Jndicopleustes], in Persian nurgila, a 
name given to the Hubble Bubble,” or Indian smoking stand-pipe, from the shell of a 
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Avicenna calls it Jauzialindi,^ which means ‘‘nut of India.’" 
Serapio and llasis call the tree Jahai.naek,- which means 
‘"the tree that yields coco." The Malabar people call the 
tree Tengamai{am,'‘ and the fruit, when it is ri])e, Tenga.^ 
The Malays call the tree Tkigam, ’ and the cocoa-nut Ninon, and 
we, the Portuguese, with reference to those three holes gave it 
the name of Coco,*’ because it seems like the face of an ape or 
other animal. The tree is of considerable girth, and has the 
leaves on the highest part, like the leaves of our palms, though 
those of our palms are smaller. The flower is like that of the 
chestnut. The j)ith is very sjxmgy. It likes sandy places 
near the sea, but inland it does not thrive.' They sow the 
cocoa-nuts themselves, and from them sprout small palms, 
which are transplanted, and in a few years if they are well 
treated they bear fruit. They should liave water in summer, 
and manure in winter. Those whicli are near inhabited houses 
grow to be grand and beautiful, so that it seems that they do 
well near people. This may be caused by the dirt from the 
houses, and because they thrive well with plenty of refuse. 

IUano 

Now begin to relate the uses of this tree. 

Okta 

The wood, though not very good, is useful for many 
purposes. In the Maidive Islands they build a ship in which 

(!Ot*(ui-iiut \JiuJxa, “ faskot ”] being generally used tc» contain the water through which the 
smoke from the tobacco bowl is sucked through a long flexible serpentine pipe; and 
nari-keJa simply means “ water spring” or “ squirt.” 

* Juuznlh'mdi^ the Indian nut.” 

- Jaralnari, the ^‘Naril tree.” 

The Southern tree,” i.e. introduced from Ceylon. 

* The Southerner,” i.v. the nut originally coming from Ceylon. 

•' Trinarnjah, King of Grasses/’ is a Sanskrit name for the Cocoa-nut Palm. 

Spanish mavoco, for ‘^monkey faced.” 

7 It thrives best in low sandy situations within the influence of the sea-breeze.— 
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as well the vessel itself as the fastenings, the sails, and cordage 
are all made of the cocoa-nut palm. Two branches, which we 
call Oi.LA in Malabar, cover the houses and the ships. They 
have two kinds of palm ])lantations, one for fruit, the other for 
which is a rough wine,and when cooked is called OnnAQUA. 
When the tree is wanted for pi/ra they cut some ends and 
fasten small pots under the place whence the pira is drawn, 
and climb up the tree, fastening their feet to notches that have 
been made in the stem. They distil this (pira into a kind of 
aquardiente, and it gives a wine like strong water, and they 
put a wet cloth into it, as they do with spirits. This is called 
fula^- which means flower. The other kind is called on'ciqua, 
a small quantity of the other being mixed with it. Of the 
yura they make vinegar, putting it in the sun until it becomes 
acid; it becomes sometimes very strong. After they have 
drawn off this vessel of pu'a which makes a quantity, they 
draw off another to make sugar thickened m the sun or before 
a fire, which they call jagraJ^ The best of all is that from the 
Maidive Islands, which is not so black as that from other lands. 
The fruit, when it is new, has a very soft rind with a taste like 
artichoke, moistened with salt or without it. Inside, the water 
is very sweet and soft, but not so sweet as to cause loathing. 
This water lasts a long time, and softens the rind. It is what 
we call CoQuo, and in Malayalim Tenga. There is in it some 
water not so sweet as the first, and at times it becomes a little 
sour. When this Coquo is green it is called Elevi in 
Malayalim, and at Goa Lanha. The cocoa-nut has two rinds, 
very thick before coming to the pulp in the nut. When the 

^ (Jura is meant for the Sanskrit amvu, and aavu, essence.” Ohraqua is the 
Ambic arak, exudation/' the Rack of Aiif^lo-liidians. 

^ Fuln is the Hindustani phul, from Sanskrit^^aflower," literally a “pusher.” 
The word occurs in our phrase “ (xooseberry Fool,” a stew of gooseberries, introduced 
into this country by Anglo>lndians. 

^ A corruption of the Malabari word chakkara, which is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
aharkaru ; from which is also derived the Greek adKxapov^ the Latin mccharum, and 
our “sugar.” 
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pulp is ripe and fit to eat, it is well to reach it by scraping the 
rind from the top, as Avicenna and Serapiam recommend. 
The first outside rind is very woolly, and of this they make the 
Cairo,' a name used in Malayalim and by us. Of it they 
make the rigging and cordage for all the ships. It is very 
serviceable for us, for it is very flexible, and does not rot in 
salt water. All the ships are caulked with it, so that it serves 
as linen, as oakum, and as matting. These qualities make it 
good merchandize for Portugal, and the space it requires is 
small, which is the reason for so much being used. Yet it 
always a 2 Jpears that there are many palm groves in India, and 
that much Cairo comes from the Maidive Islands. All the 
ships being caulked with it explains much, and the Cairo 
swells out when {)ut into salt water. 

IlUANO 

This tree is a good thing, it has so much to give in itself. 
Laguna also says that it yields carpets or painted mats. 

Orta 

He is not correct, nor had he good information. The half 
shell serves as a drinking-vessel for common people. When 
burnt it makes very good fuel for goldsmith’s work. 

llUANO 

And does it not yield a drink wliich is good for paralytics, 
as Sepulveda says ? 

Orta 

I have often heard that said ever since I was a boy, but 
I doubt the authority, for I have never seen it written. I 
therefore think it must be a mistake, the more as it is not used 
here in that way. The fruit is not valued for the nerves, but 
the oil which is so separated from the bark, so contrary to its 
nature. 

’ Our “ <;oir,” from Malabar kayiru, the fibi-ous rind of the nut. 
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Ruaxo 

I liave now tasted the fruit many times. 

Okta 

Yet 1 must tell you that when it is young we call it CoQUo, 
and the milk is most agreeable to the taste. It should have 
the rind taken in the middle where it is hard, for lower down 
it is not so well formed, and the milk tastes like green almonds. 
Some ])eople eat it with the Jagua already mentioned, a kind 
of sugar. If it was not for the great abundance of this fruit it 
would be more highly valued, as it is in lialaguate. With this 
CoQUo pounded they make a sort of milk, and cook rice with 
it, and it is like rice boiled in goat’s milk. They make dishes 
with it of birds and meat, which they call Cakil. They all 
dry the Coquo after removing the rind, and make it into dried 
pieces called Copra, sending it to Ormuz and Balaguate and 
other lands, where there is less of it and not enough to dry, or 
wherever they need it. The fruit is wholesome, and is used 
like dried chestnuts in our country, for it tastes better than the 
CoQUos that they bring to Lisbon.' 

Ruano 

How do they make the oil ? 

Orta 

They make it out of this same Copra in great quantity, 
and it is very clear, like water. It lights up very well and is 
costly, being well refined. The common people eat it with 
rice, and they say it has a good taste. 

Ruano 

So say Avicenna and Serapio, that it is better than butter, 
and that it does not soften the stomach as butter does. 
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Okta 

There are two kinds of the oil, one made of fresh Coquos, 
and the other from what we call Copra, which is the dry 
Coquos. That which is made from fresh Coquos is extracted 
by pressure and apjdying warm water. It draws it out from 
the bulk which is at the bottom, and is expressed from the top, 
when the oil floats on the warm water. This is a purgative 
medicine which lubricates and softens. We give it to many 
to clear the stomach and bowels only. It does it very well, 
without any harm or danger. Many combine it with extract 
of tamarind, and T have found that very good. Avicenna, in 
holding this oil to be nourishing, is (juite right, but not in 
saying that it does not mollify the stomach or loosen. The 
other oil made from the Copra is a very good medicine for the 
nerves, and we find it very effective in spasms and for pains in 
old joints. Placing the patient in a small canoe, a little larger 
than a man’s body, or in a large trough, and leaving him to 
sleep in the warmth the benefit is miraculous. 

Ruano 

They say that the oil kills the worms, and that the Coquo 
when eaten has the same effect, at least so say Avicenna and 
Serapiam. 

Orta 

It is not within my experience that the oil kills the worms, 
but it appears very conformable to reason. 

Ruano 

Serapio stated to Mansarunge (said to be the ancient 
Mesue) that Coquo stops the diarrhoea. 

Orta 

It is not contrary to reason that it should staunch the full 
stomach while the oil relaxes it, for the oil belongs to the air 
and the Coquo to the earth. 
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lllTANO 

Laguna says that some have tlie olco inel of which Dios- 
corides treats in liis first book, a very sweet oil taken from this 
palm, 'fell me what you tinnk of this. 

Orta 

I say that this palm does not yield any oil except that 
which is extracted from the Cowiio, hence I believe that he 
was deceived. 

lllTANO 

Respecting the Co«ro they sent to Portugal, said to be 
from the Maldives, both are to be counted as one species. For 
I saw a shell without any ])ith at all, of which they said much 
that was good, and to the pith which I did not see they gave 
still greater praise. 

Orta 

I will give you an answer to this. But first I want you 
to say what you think of a savoury food from this palm, 
though it is not of much profit. The oil of this palm is 
bitter, and leaves joined together, the taste of the more 
delicate ones (which we call palmitos) being better than our 
palndtos, more like white and very tender chestnuts before 
the shell has fallen; but the palmito tastes better than that. 
And he who eats a palmito eats a palm, for it presently dries ; 
and the older the palm the better the palmito. Returning to 
the CoQTTO of the Maidive Islands, it is much praised by the 
people of those islands and by the Malabar people, who main¬ 
tain those islands. 

lllIANO 

Is the COQTTO esteemed by those other kings who have 
been cured by you, and by their people ? 

Orta 

No, I have not beard them speak of it; for it does not 
receive much credit from them. I have not known a case in 
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which any one has been cured by it; and I have only heard 
many persons worthy of credit say that it is very good as an 
antidote to poison. They state also that it is good for many 
infirmities such as colic, paralysis, gota coral, and nervous 
ailments. They tell me that it is a preservative against other 
illnesses, by drinking water mixed witli the Coquo and a little 
honey, the effect lasting for many days. 

R("ano 

You have been very negligent in not having tried the 
experiments yourself. 

Orta 

I have not done so because there was no occasion, and I 
do not use it because there are other better medicines, such as 
bezoar stone, iriaga,^ pdo de cobra, pdo de Malaca de contra 
erha, terra acgiUata. As I find these efficacious I do not care 
to try others. It may be said that many men drink of this 
Coquo and find it very good; well, this may be the effect of 
imagination. I therefore do not care to say whether it is 
good or bad. I will not tell you anything is good without 

having been an eye-witness or-“ having the testimony of 

persons worthy of belief. 

llUANO 

1 have been told that the Queen our Lady ® sent for this 
CoQiTo every year, and that it was brbught to her; so you will 
not deny to me that it is good as an antidote for poison, for it 
would seem that it was tried by some good physicians. 

Orta 

When they tell me this I may believe and affirm, but not 

^ The modem meaning of tliis word is treacle. See footnote, p. 28. 

The editor, Count Ficalho, thinks that the words '^sahendo o por'’ ou^ht to be 
intercalated. 

Catalina, wife of Joao 111. and sister of the Emperor Charles V., Recent in the 
minority of Sebastian. 
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now, as I have not seen it; until then I sliall deny it, without 
feeling any shame. 

llr^NO 

Then 1 must take it to Portugal, and find whether it has' 
that effect. However, tell me or show me what they make 
of it. 

Oiri’A 

The shell of this Coquo is black, and brighter than the 
other CoQiTos. It has an oval shape for the most part, and is 
not round like the others. The kernel within is very hard and 
white, inclining a little to yellow, and at the end of the ])ith 
there are rifts and it is very porous. It has not any strong 
taste. They take up to the weight of ten grains of wheat of 
this pith, in rose water. 

lll’ANO 

Is it the same species ? It appears not to be, for the 
CoQUos we eat are much larger, and of a different shape. 

Out A 

The CoQiTos of the ISIaldive Islands are much larger. I 
have had one which would fit into seven (juartilhn. There are 
also two Couuos in those islands which are antidotes against 
poison, but they are small and round. 

Htiano 

Well tell me your opinion, and what you know of this. 

Okta 

The common fame is that these islands were once part 
of the mainland; and from being low they enlarged and 
produced these cocoa-nut groves. These became very old, and 
were strongly fixed in the earth, which is now covered by 
the sea. These CoQUOS have neither trunk nor leaves, so that 
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it cannot be decided whether they are the same species or 
not; but it would seem that they are not the same, for they 
have different effects. When I find anything contrary to this, 
I will write to you in Portugal, if God should spare me so long. 
For I hope to know it all well when I go to Malabar, God 
willing. Afterwards I came to know that the CoQnos came 
fastened two in one, like the arch of a cross-bow; eventually 
they separated, and sometimes some of them come separated. 
The sea throws them on the beach. The Coqito is not so 
hard as that we see, nor so small and soft as tlie CoQUOS of 
the palms which we eat. 

Ruaxo 

A modern doctor has said many things in praise of the 
palm of these Coqcos. In all he says the most notable is that 
the wine is made by pressing the Coquo, as I heard you say. 
For you told me that it is made by boiling and distilling as 
we make boiling water. Tell me Avhether this is true. 

Okta 

He is wrong as regards the wine, and in the way he says 
that the honey is made, and in some other things that do not 
matter. To conclude with this Coquo of the islands, I say 
that they draw the pith out of the Coquos, and put it to dry 
in the same way as the other product they call Cop«a, and it 
becomes very hard, as you see. The heart of it is like cheese 
from sheep’s milk and very good. That Portuguese, who is 
well acquainted with these islands, told me that no person had 
ever seen the tree on which these Coquos grow, but that the 
sea throws them up. Any person who finds one on the beach 
and does not bring it to the king incurs the penalty of death. 
This gives the Coquo of the islands greater value. We will 
now drop this, and speak of the Costo, which is more used in 
medicine. 
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COSTO AND THE C'OLKHICA PASSJO 

Kuaxo 

HE CosTo was miu*h esteemed in 
former times and it still has its 
admirers. 1 shall receive great benefit 
by having the road opened for me 
which leads to the truth about this 
medicine; and I shall feel neither 
affection nor hatred for any one, of 
whatever quality he may be. 

Orta 

I have no hatred except for errors, and no love except for 
the truth, and with this proposition I may tell you that 1 
have not any doubt about this medicine. 

IlUANO 

Well we have all; for Galen with all the Greeks, Pliny 
with all the ancient Latins, and all the Arabs give many kinds 
of CosTO, yet the druggists in Spain and Italy, and in all other 
nations know of no kind but this of India. If there are 
others we have them not, either owing to want of care or 
avarice. 
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OllTA 

I believe tliat there is no otlier; and of this one I will give 
you the names, and the uses that are made of it* 

Ri’ano 

I spoke, as a protest, that I may come with my opposition, 
when necessary. 

Out A 

1 say that in Arabic Costo is called Cost or Cast. In 
Guzerati it is Upi,ot, and in Malay, where there is a great trade 
in it and it is much used, it is called Pucho. I give you the 
name in Arabic, because it was known and used by both 
Greeks and Latins ; and in Guzerati because that is the land 
nearest to the native region of the plant, and in Malay because 
the greatest quantity is needed there, and for transmission thence 
to China, 

Ruano 

And does not the Indian Costo grow in Guzerat ? 

OllTA 

It groAvs in regions which have often been subject to 
Guzerat, on the confines of Bengal, of Delhi, and of Cambay, 
that is, the land of Mandore “ and Chitor.’ Thence come many 
carts laden with this and Uplot, Espique, and Tincar and 
many other articles of merchandize, which are taken to the 
principal city of the kingdom called Amedabar,^ Avhich is in 
the interior, and also to the city of Cambayete which is on a 
bay of the sea. Thence it is distributed over the greater part 
of Asia, over all Europe and some parts of Africa. 

^ Costo, “ Costus Arabicus,” is the root of A iicklandia Coatuity Falconer^ Aplotaxis 
auriculata^ DC., iSaiissiirm lapf>a, C. B. (larke, C'ompositae. Its Eastern names are 
kuahthtty Sanskrit; kuf, Iliinlustani; pavhak, Mahratti; koiff, Persian; and kust, 
Arabic. 

2 Malwa. 3 Rajput state of Mewar. Ahmedabad. 
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Ruano 

How can tliey raise so many trees, for tlie part we use is 
the root ? 

Ou'i'A 

The smallest quantity is from the root, all the rest from 
the stem, and that from the stem is worth more than that 
from the root. 'Phe tree from which it comes has been 
compared to the elder. The flowers have a sweet smell. The 
appearance of it is white inside, and grey outside. Some of 
them are dark green and yellow outside. It gives out a very 
fragrant smell, and some peojde put it to their noses. Its 
strength causes headaches. The smell is not bitter, hut rather 
sweet, and a little bitter when the flower is old. For when it 
is fresh the smell is sliarj), as with other spices. They make 
a good deal into powder, when the smell is less and bitter; and 
this is the truth. The Indian jihysieians use it in many 
prescriptions. The merchants take it to Ormuz, whence it is 
carried into Persia and Cora^-one. It is also taken into Persia 
and Arabia, by way of Aden, nor is much of this Costo falsified 
there. They only bring a small quantity to Portugal, and it is 
believed that what they use in distant jiarts of Portugal is 
false, or something else is given for it. 

Ruano 

Serapio calls it Chost. 

Okta 

The word is corrupt, and in some books it is written Cast 
or CosTus. The Arabs, as 1 have said, call it Cast, others 
Costo, others Costi ; of this you need have no doubt. 

Ritano 

All mention three species: (1) Arabian which is white, 
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light, and aromatic; (2) Indian black, liglit, and bitter; and 
(3) “ Land of Syria,” the colour of a stick of box-wood and 
with a styptic smell: Also Costo sweet and Costo bitter. 
Though I have not seen Costo (sweet) it must be in existence, 
seeing that doctors of such authority write concerning it. 


Out A 

I asked many merchants of Arabia, Turkey, and Persia 
to tell me where the Costo that came from India was used, 
showing it to them in my hand. They all answered that 
the greater part was used in Turkey and Syria. The 
Arabs and Persians also told me tliat they made a profit by 
taking it to their respective countries. I then asked them 
whether they had it in their countries and they all answered 
in the negative. I asked the physicians of Nizamaluco, and 
they said that they had never seen any other CosTi) than that 
of India, and one of them was a physician of Xatamaz ^ and 
had been for a long time in Constantinople and Cairo. 


Ruano 


And wliat have you to say about the sweet and bitter 
Costo ? 


Orta 


You know very well that things when they become powder 
also become much more bitter, and the colour, which at first 
was white, turns black as the substance becomes corrupt, and 
in the meantime is yellow. As this Costo comes to us by a 
long land journey, some of it has not begun to decay, but 
some has decayed and has lost its white colour. This is 
called the bitter Costo, and the other the sweet Costo. As 
the merchants who take it for sale come from different parts, 

* Shah Tahmasp of Persia. 
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they take occasion to say that one sort is from ^\rabia, another 
from Syria, another from India ; tlie truth being that all 
comes from India, the country where it grows. 

IlUAXO 

Laguna, a diligent writer, says that tlie druggists are 
worthy of blame who, through avarice or carelessness, do not 
procure tlie Costo from Venice whence it comes from 
Alexandria, but use a medicine which is no more like Costo 
than a quince is like a calabash. Others use the roots of 
Roman mint, and many herbalists in Spain told me that they 
had seen them so used. One showed me a shrub 5 pahnos 
high and, reading from the book, we found what convinced us 
from indications in the same book. 

Out A 

I say that Laguna is right. They bring the Costo which 
has come from India to Venice, not adulterating it in the 
powdered state. For greater security and certainty it would 
be better to take it direct to Lisbon; which place it would 
reach in a more reliable way. For I have sent a (juantity to 
the King in the year that the drugs were made; but little 
arrived there because the demand was not received nor was 
so much asked for. As for what you say about the herbalist 
in Spain who showed you the shrub of Costo, neither you, nor 
the herbalist, nor the author of the book have seen the tree 
of Costo at any time, so that you were all deceived. Forgive 
me for saying that a blind man, which was the l^andetario,^ 
guided the herbalist and yourself. I say this because the tree 
of the Costo is the size of a large arbutus, or an elder tree, 
or a juniper. And as for the bush, was the branch soft or 
slender or thick, and did the bark peel off well or not ? 

^ Mattheus Sylvaticus, author of Liber Pandeetorum, also cited in tlie C-olloquy on 
Aloes. 
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IlUANO 

It was soft, and the bark came off well. 

Orta 

Well, this other is different, the branch is hard and the 
bark will not peel off. 

IlUANO 

Might not this sweet Costo be lost owing to the great 
distances and the time taken in traversing them ? 

Oll'J'A 

No, because the lands whence it comes are now discovered 
and better known, while the errors of the past are rectified, 
as well as the deceit of men who seek to get a higher price 
for their wares. They give different names to them, and say 
that they came from great distances. It is enough for us that 
there is no other Costo than this, and that discreet and 
learned people use it and require much. 

Ruano 

Do you allege this of people very wild and barbarous like 
the Scitas Asianos ? 

Out A 

The Chinamen are very subtle in buying and selling, and 
in mechanical trades ; while in letters they do not give the 
advantage to any others. They have written laws in con¬ 
formity with common right, and others that are very just; as 
may be clearly seen from a book on the subject which is in 
this India. One of these laws is that a man may not marry a 
woman who is known to have another husband. The men 
who go to China learn to practise just ways. The Chinese give 
degrees and many honours to literary men, and it is such men 
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who govern the land under the king. On the pictures that 
they design are painted the cliairs and the men reading, and 
the audience listening to them. 

Ruaxo 

That is true, for when they invented that art I was in 
Hungary, or in the more northern parts, which they say are 
on the confines of China. 

Servant Gnu. 

A boy has come with a message. 

Orta 

Tell him to come in. {Kntcr a Page. 

PA(iE 

Don Geronimo sends me to request that you will come and 
visit his brother, and it must be soon, without waiting for the 
regular visiting time, for there is danger in delay; and my 
master will be greatly obliged to you. 

Orta 

What illness has he, and how long has he been ill ? 

l^AGE 

He has the Morxi, and it is two hours since he was 
taken ill. 

Orta 

I will come after you. \Exit Page. 

Ruano 

Is this the disease that kills many people quickly, and 
from which few escape? Tell me what it is called with us, 
and by them, and the s)"mptoms, and the remedy that is used. 

Orta 

Among us it is called Colerica Passio. The Indians call it 
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Mokxi,^ and we corrupt the word into Mordkxt. The Arabs 
call it Haciiaiza, a word which Rasis corrupted into Saida. 
It is more acute here than in our country, for it generally kills 
in twenty-four hours. I have known persons who have not 
lasted more than ten hours, and the longest endurance of it 
is four days. As there is no rule without an exception 1 have 
seen a man, with the gift of much endurance, who lived for 
twenty days, always vomiting coloi'u cur^inosaJ^ Finally 
he died. Let us go and see this sick man, and you will see 
the sym])toms, and have ocular testimony of what the 
disease is. 

Riano 

Let us go. [Kooeunt. 

Road to the patienfs house. Enter Orta and Ruaxo. 

Orta {describing the symptoms) 

The pulse is very low, and can scarcely be felt. Very 
cold, with some sweat, also cold. Complains of great heat, and 
a burning thirst. The eyes much sunken. Vomits much, but 
so weak that he is unable to discharge anything. No sleep. 
Cramp in the legs. Follow after me, I will show you the way. 

Patienfs room. Patient and Don Geronimo discovered; 
to these entei' Orta and Ruano. 

Orta 

Much health from God for this house. How long is it 
since you were attacked (to the Patient) ? 

1 Morxi is the Mahratti mordachi, meaning collapsed/’ and Gujerati morchi, 
corrupted by the Portuguese into mordeMue, and by the French into mort-deH'hien ! See 
Yule’s glorious Olotimry, new edition, edited by William ( rooke. Murray, 1903. Hysa 
is also a general Indian synonym of mordachi, 

~ The Portuguese editor is very doubtful about the meaning of these words, and 
suggests a typographical error. Query—cAo/era sangaimaa, red-bile,” as distinguished 
from black bile,” two of the four ^‘natural humours” of ancient and of Indian, or 
surviving ancient, medicine. 
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Patiext 

It must be two liours tliat I felt myself attacked, aud I 
was in great consternation. I liave vomited nothing but water, 
without any bitter taste nor acid smell. 

OUTA 

Have you any cramp in your legs ? 

1’atiext 

1 have been taken with it three or four times, and 1 treated 
it with strong rubbing, the hands being dipped in warm grease 
of cocoa-nut. ^^"hen the cramp returned it was treated again 
in the same way. 

OjtTA 

What have you eaten to-day ? 

Patient 

I have eaten lish, rice with milk, and some cucumbers, so 
that what I threw up smelt of cucumbers. 

Okta 

This case will brook no delay. Put chafing dishes and hot 
poultices to the body, and rub it with rough cloths. He must 
drink no water in any form. If it is necessary to quench thirst 
a little that has been boiled may be given. Cauterize the feet 
with warm iron ; and administer an emetic. Put on a purga¬ 
tive clyster. Send to the apothecary for these things. Anoint 
him with warm oil from the nape of the neck down the spine, 
and on the legs. When the emetic causes him to vomit, and 
the clyster has made him purge, send and tell me what passed. 
Tell me whether the vomit was in quantity, or what, whether 
the patient becomes warm, whether he has any cramps, whether 
the pulse gets stronger; because we have to work in conformity 
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with these symptoms. For in this disease the constant care of 
the physicians is necessary, and of the servants of the patient. 

Don Gekonimo 

All shall be done with all possible despatch. Here comes 
the druggist. {Knicr Drufj^gisl. 

Orta 

Make, with all speed, an emetic of boiled water with barley, 
cummin seed, and sugar, for that has been found to be very 
good for this disease. The clyster should be of boiled barley, 
oil, and honey strained. The oil for anointing should be of 
castor and ruchu for all should be mixed, to draw out the 
poison. For food take a fat fowl, first taking out the fat, and 
give it between slices of quince; if there are no fresh ones use 
conserves, first washed in white wine, with a little cinnamon 
or rose water. The doctor who is now present knows better 
than any one what ought to be done, and he gives me his hand 
in this, as a man having experience in this country. As he is 
present I say that a partridge, either of Ormuz or this land, or 
a cock or hen of the woods would be better. In all this you 
can do as I said. 

Ruano 

Of all this you can speak, for it is a long time since we 
have known each other. 

Orta 

May God grant health to this house; and do not omit to 
let me know what happens. [Exeunt Orta and Ruano. 

Ruano 

I am astounded at this disease, for though I have seen 
many patients with the plague, their cases have never been so 
severe and, for the most part, so serious. Why did he say 
that he had eaten cucumbers ? I remember that the doctors 
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say of some kinds of food tliat they become corrupted into a 
sort of poison. These are melons, cucumbers, and apricots, 
and that many get this disease after eating cucumbers. Yet 
this patient has done so frequently. 

Out A 

Do you know in what way this happens ? A gentleman, 
of great integrity, who had been suffering from this disease 
for thirty hours said to me, “Now I am not sick, I have no 
cramp in my legs, but I am unable to take breath, and this 
will kill me.” 1 heard in what state he was, and that he was 
unable to take his breath. 


Ktaxo 

What men are most liable to take this disease, and at 
what time of the year is it most prevalent ? 

Okta 

Those who eat most, and those wlio consume most food, 
I knew a young priest liere who died of eating cucumbers. 
Also those who have much intercourse with women. The 
disease is most prevalent in .Time and July, which is the 
winter in this country. As it is brought on by over-eating, 
the Indians call it Moiixi, which means, according to them, a 
disease caused by much eating. 

llUAXO 

How do the native jjhysicians cure this disease ? 

OllTA 

They give the patients rice water to drink, with pepper and 
cummin seed, which they call Canje.* They cauterize the 

' Oonjee” of Aii^?lo-liidiaus, from Tamil kanji, “ boiliiif^.s/’ rice gruel,” “rice 
water” ; the “ ptisaiiarium oryzae” of Horace, Hatirea, ii. :j. 155 ; aud Pliny, xvii. 7 (13). 
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feet in the way 1 ordered to be done to that gentleman. 
They also throw long pepper into the eyes to try its strength. 
For the cramp they fasten up the head, arms, and legs with 
very strong bands down to the knees, and from the knees to 
the feet. They give him their betel to eat. All these things 
are not wanting in reason, though they are done roughly. 

lll'ANO 

And you, the Portuguese, what do you do ? 

Okta 

We give them partridges and the best chickens to eat, or 
most of them; and Ave also give them wine with cinnamon. 
Administering these things to eat, I do not usually give much 
food, but rely upon exterior applications, such as anointing the 
stomach with warm oil of gum mastich and spikenard. I 
work with much care to clean the stomach with lavatory 
medicines only and with clysters. The treatment is varied 
according to the nature of the patient and the course which 
the disease may take. 

UUANO 

Is it not necessary to assist nature which is blind and may 
turn towards poisonous humours ? 

OllTA 

Although this humour is poisonous, it is not infectious, 
yet it is good to throw it off soon, by evacuation and then by 
comforting the stomach with oil of cummin seed and powdered 
cinnamon; but first discharging the greater part of the 
humour. 

llUANO 

Have you any specially tried medicine ? 
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Ohta) 

There are some. Triaf>a, given with wine or rose-water 
or cinnamon, according to the requirements of the case. Also 
Pao de cobra, of whicli we have already spoken ; or Unicornio'^ 
or powdered couira co'vct of Malacca, which is good also for 
wounds from poisoned arrows. But the best medicine of all 
is three grains of bezar - stone, which the I’ersians call 
It is of such use that it almost miraculously dilates the powers 
of the heart. 1 have had many patients who said to me after 
taking it, not knowing what it was, that the medicine they 
had eaten had given them renewed force, and made the soul 
return to the body. I did much good to the Bishop of 
Malacca by giving him bezar stone with treacle. After 
evacuating great part of the material, much treacle should be 
applied in clysters, increasing the quantity. 

llXANO 

I never saw treacle in clysters given in these diseases. 

Orta 

It is conformable to reason to give them in poisonous 
diseases, as happened to me in curing an overseer of the 
King’s revenue of a poisonous diarrhoea, to which my brother 
physicians did not wish to give their consent. But when they 
saw the good result they were pleased with it, and tried it on 
many persons afterwards. 

llliANO 

Are there any other diseases like this in India that destroy 
the vital force in the way this does, and what medicines are 
used for them ? 

> Horn of Unicorn, or “Asiiius Indicus,” was a drug of tlie older Pharmacists of 
Europe. 

^ HqzoqVj from Persian pad-sahaTf t.c, “antidote to poison^ was at one time a 
famous'alexipliannic. 
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Orta 

Many men die with the vital force destroyed, owing to 
attacks of dysentery (the Indians call such infirmities Mordexi 
Seco), and in these cases they use external remedies, such as 
wine with cummin seed, and over that oil of spikenard or 
castor. For food I give something warm, with more care 
for its sustaining power than for its quality. I do not like to 
use yolk of egg, because it will subvert and corrupt, and 
as we have already spoken of the hezar stone we need not 
revert to it. 

Returning to the Costo, I say that Mateolo Sinense alleges 
that some hold the angelica root to be a kind of Costo, but 
that he has not given it or tried it. Those who use it instead 
of Costo have more reason than those who use Roman mint 
which, I say, is not Costo. It may be a better medicine. 
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CRISOCOLA 
IlrANO 

HEY will question luc and examine me 
as to where I'incal ' comes from, and 
why it is called Crisocola,’ so it will 
be well if Ave make mention of it here, 
and of whence it comes. 

Orta 

Yes. But these are prohibited 
drugs, and for little you will lose 
much. 

Kuano 

I do not want to take it, but I want to know Avhence it 
■comes and its name. 

Orta 

It is called Borax and Cris()COI.a, and in Arabia TTncar, 
as well as in Guzerat. It is very little used in Indian medicine, 

1 Clirysocolla^ or ‘^^olde solder^” or “terra viridis,” or “ ^reeiie earth” of our 
older Pliarmacists is a hi-borate of soda, found in its crude form in Cashmere, Ladakh, 
and Thibet. Its Sanskrit name is tankana, in Hindustani tangar^ in Arabic 
iinknl, and in modern European commerce “tincal”; taken, it is thought, from the 
people [tlie Tdyyavoi of Ptolemy], who import it into India on their little pack-ponies 
called tangtm. 
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or for skin diseases or surgery. Nor do we use it much, 
except in unguents, or for the teeth. As merchandise there 
is a demand in all parts, for gold and other metals to be well 
conglutinated. As to whence it comes, there is a mine or a 
mountain distant from the city of Cainbayete about a hundred 
of our leagues, and it is brought for sale to Amadabar, and 
to the borders of Chitor and Mandou in great quantity, for 
in all those lands a great deal is used. 

Ruaxo 

About this there seems to be nothing more to be said. 

e will talk now about what you call Acafkam da Terra. 

Orta 

Tliere is something to say of this medicine, as it is used 
by native physicians. It is a medicine and article of commei’ce 
which is taken much to Arabia and Persia. In this city there 
is little of it, but much in the Malabar ports of Cananore and 
Calicut. The Canarese call this plant Alad,^ and it is the 
same in Malayalim, more correctly Maxjaee. The name in 
Malay is Cunhet, in Persian Darzard, which means a yellow 
stick. In Arabic it is IIaret. One and all declare that this 
A(^\iFRA() does not grow in Persia, Arabia, or Turkey, but 
that all comes from India. 

llUANO 

This seems reasonable, for this medicine has a name in 
Arabic ; and has not some Arabian author written about it ? 

Okta 

You have reason, but it is not my way to affirm anything 

1 Turmeric, the rhizome of Curcuma longa, called in Sanskrit haridra, i.e. ^^yellow- 
wood”; in Hindustani, ha/di and ha/ed; in Tamil, manjal\ in Malay, kunhet; in 
Persian and Hebrew, karkum. The word “Turmeric” is a corruption of the French 
Terre merite. 
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without first seeing well to it. I hold it for certain that 
Avicenna writes of this A(,’afkam i)A Tkhka in Chapter 200, 
calling it Calidx'Nium or Caletpium. This Avicenna was a 
man who, when he did not know a thing well owing to its not 
belonging to his country, quoted the statements of others. 
Nor is it very inconvenient to find the Arabic word corrupted 
by him. The Arabs, like the Indians, call it Ai.ed, and the 
name is corrupted by Avicenna into CAi,ETPirJ\i. There is a 
further proof that this view is correct in the chapter on Fe(,'e 
EE Ciaa r.AiA or Cvrcvmani, which is in agreement with it, 
and where you will see that what I say is true; for Avicenna, 
when he was doubtful about anything, made two chapters of it. 

lIl'ANO 

It does not seem to me that this is right, for he says that 
what we know to be Cilidonia * is IMeimikam.' 

Orta 

I do not hold it to be quite certain. For in these two 
chapters he makes the medicine yellow, and says that it is very 
beneficial in eye diseases. As these qualities agree with 
Cilidonia it was said that this medicine was Cilidonia ; but 
there is much greater reason for the simples treated of in these 
two chapters being Ai^’afram da 1'erra. 

Kuano 

But for what do they use it in those countries ? 

Orta 

To tinge and season their food, as well here as in Arabia 

1 “ Maniinin/’ the mamira of the Indian bazaars, is said to he the root of Copti,s IWta, 
and also of T/ialictrurn foliosum of the Himalayas, and it has always lieen in repute 
througfliout Southern and Western Asia as a sovereign remedy. Our old Pharmacists 
distinguished between (Jhiddonhnn majus, or “Greater Swallow Herbe,” and (dtefi- 
doitium minua, “(!elondiiie the Lesse,” or “ Pile wort.” The Arabs confounded the 
former with Turmeric. 
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and Persia, like garlic or our A^afuam ; they use this as being 
cheaper. They also used Ac^^afuam as medicine for all sorts of 
things, for the eyes, and for the itch, mixed with orange juice 
and cocoa-nut oil. In these chapters Avicenna commends it 
for these properties, so it must needs be that he used it for 
them. Avicenna speaks doubtfully on the subject because it 
did not belong to liis country, and he did not know it well. 
You may, therefore, look upon it as a good medicine to take 
to Portugal. 

Sekvant Girl 

The curcas have come from Cochin. Does your worship 
wish that they should be dished up in tamarind juice with the 
fowl, or thrown into the mutton ? 

Orta 

In both cases you can use it, and meanwhile bring me a 
little green Acafilv^f da Terra. 

Ruano 

What sort of things are these curcas of Malabar. 


Orta 

They are white grains larger than filberts with a rind, and 
not so round. They are white, and are known to be cooked 
earth tubers. They have them in Malabar, where they are 
called Chiviquilengas, which means small yams. I also met 
with them in Surat and Cambay. Coje ^^ofar, a native of 
Apulha who had become a Moor, told me that there were 
many in Cairo, where they were also called Curcas. In 
Cambaia, where he was, he told me that they were called 
Carpata. They sow them in Malabar, where I saw them 
first, and they come up in branches. But as they do not 
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concern the question of medicine let us pass on without saying 
more about them, and you will do well to return to that subject. 


Seiivant Gini. 

Here is the green and the dry Avafkam and the root. 

llUANO 

First I would ask whether any writer, especially any 
Arabian writer, has written on the subject of this drug. 

Okta 

I do not much wish to have a whole chapter on this 
medicine, but speaking generally, I find that Serapio mentions 
it, calling it ABEiA'T'r,ci'T, which is corrupted to Hah Ai,ctu.cxx, 
which is probably a corruption of Ct’Iicas. I say this because 
Hab means great sowing in Arabic, and Al is the article in 
the genitive. I am also moved to think this because Serapio 
says there is much use for it in the colerico pamdo, and that the 
cultivation increases. The people of Malabar themselves also 
say these things, from which we gather that all these are one. 
Rasis also speaks of these Cubcas and calls them Quilquil, 
perhaps corruptly. So now look at the Avafkaai root, green 
and dry. 

Ruano 

Inside it is yellow and outside it looks like ginger. The 
leaf resembles that of millet but larger, and the branch is made 
of leaves. The root neither burns nor is very bitter when 
green, yet it burns, though its great humidity prevents one 
from feeling it. 

Okta 

Try it when dry. The root burns, though not so much as 
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ginger, whence I think it would not be bad to take it inwardly, 
and from this there can be no doubt that it is Cukcuima. 

Ritano 

I would make a request that you will take great care of 
this, and ascertain from the physicians what they know of it. 
I also see it to-day, but to-morrow we can return to the 
subject. This will be well, for what we do not know to-day 
we may know to-morrow. 


Orta 

The more I hear of their discourses the more what 1 say 
seems to me to be true. For some say that Curcttmaxi and 
MEiMiKAiSr is Ruiva de Tingir, and both roots seem to be one 
and the same. 
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CUBEBAS 

Ruano 

E will talk of the cubchas,^ although, as 
Sepulveda says, we very seldom use 
them by themselves, but only hi com¬ 
pound medicines. 

Okta 

It is not so in India. They are much 
used by the Moors in wine, and in 
their native land, which is .lava, they 
are used much against chill of the 
stomach. You may believe that it is considered a very im¬ 
portant medicine. 

Ruano 

I am surprised to hear you say so, for things that are most 
plentiful are the least esteemed. 

Obta 

That rule is not without exceptions, for in Malabar there is 
much pepper which is taken all over the world, yet it costs as 
much in Malabar as in Europe. 



' Piper Caheba Linn., Ctibehn offiriruUis Nug., of the Malay Archipelago. 
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Kitano 

Tell me the names of this medicine. 

Okta 

In Arabic it is mbehc or (juabeb in the works on the subject, 
and bence Qxtabeheciiini.’ In .lava it is called Cumucos or 
in the singular Cujmi'c, among all other Eastern people, except 
those who talk Malay, it is Citiiabchini. 

IlUANO 

Not only in Malacca is it known but also in China, for it is 
there called “ of China.’" 

Orta 

It is not grown in China, but it is brought there from Java 
and Sunda. As I have told you, the Chinese navigate the 
Indian Ocean and bring merchandise from where they find it 
in their voyages. Those of Goa and Calicut, the Guzeratis 
and Arabs hear it called Citmuc, which they corrupt into 
CuBABCHiNi because the Chinese bring it, and this is the true 
origin of the name. 

Ruano 

I wanted to hear about the shape and form of the tree, and 
you only tell me of its origin. Do you not consider that there 
is more than one kind, for I have heard that there are many 
species ? 

Orta 

The tree is the size of an apple tree, and the leaves climb 
upwards like the pepper leaves, or, to make myself clearer, 
they creep up the tree like ivy leaves. The tree is not like 
a myrtle, nor are the leaves of that shape, but they are like 
the leaves of the pepper, the leaves of the cubeba being 

1 KubahcMni —“ ('hiiiese Cubebs ”—is tbe jreneral Indian name of this dru^, and 
kahaba tbe Arabic^ and knmunkus tbe Javanese. It is the Carpesium ” or Cubebes ” 
of our older Pharmacists. 
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narrower. They grow in dusters, not collected together in 
one cluster like grapes, but each one hanging from its stem. 
These cubebas are so highly valued in their own country that 
they are gathered there first, and sent away, and this because 
they do not come up when sown in other lands; and this may 
be why they decay in Europe and in India. I received this 
information from Portuguese worthy of credit, who had re¬ 
sided for a long time in the island of Java. 

IlUANO 

May it not be another kind of pepper ? 

Ohta 

No, it is not, for in Sunda the principal article of commerce 
is the pepper, which does not compare to a disadvantage with 
that of Java scarcely in anything. But this tree and its fruit 
are different. In Sunda itself, although they take it to China, 
it is in very small quantity for medicine, and not to eat as is 
the case with pepper which occupies twenty ships at least in 
the China trade. And these trees have flowers which smell 
sweet. 

Ruano 

Mateus Silvatico says, on the authority of Serapiao, that 
what the Mauritanians call CunKBAS is the mirtus silvaticus 
of Dioscorides, and that the description of Galen touching 
cubebas shows them to be the viirto a^TCfite of Dioscorides. 
How is it that none of them speak of the cubebas except that 
Galen treats of cubebas in carpessio^ and Dioscorides in the 
chapter on iiiirto agreste ?" 

Orta 

Does it not appear to you that Galen and Dioscorides may 

^ See footnote on previous pa^e. 

^ The Greek and Latin vi riters had no knowledg^e of this dru^. It was first made 
known by the Arab. 
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not have exhausted the subject, that they left many things 
unwritten about because they had not come under their notice ? 
Serapio and the other Arabians speak of the medicines of 
India, and how does it seem that they profited by some 
medicine referred to by the Greeks ? They would say that it 
is a medicine which is used by the Indians, and which the 
Greeks called by such a name. They might be mistaken 
from not knowing the Greek language very well. For this 
reason Serapio errs in what he says, and also the Paiidetario. 
To this cause much may be attributed, for otherwise faults 
might be fixed on Galen and Dioscorides. For they have 
left many things to write about, as Avenrrois says in 5 of 
Coligct, It is clear that Cubebas is not mirfo agrcste, because 
the niirtm silvcsiris is called ruscuSy and those who are not 
very good at Latin call it brusciis, which is a known plant 
whose root enters into the syrup of roots. The same view was 
taken by Ruelio, a diligent new writer. Besides this, mirtm 
agrestis has no smell while the Cubebas have a very good 
aromatic smell. The Cubebas do not have grains inside and 
the mirto agresic has them and are sweet, while the Cubebas 
have a sharp smell. I can also prove that the caiyessio is not 
the same as Cubebas. It does not follow that it is more in¬ 
convenient that Galen should not write of Cubebas ; it is 
not inconvenient, for the Cubebas grow on islands very distant 
from where he lived. 


Ruano 

I give the reasons for it. For Ruelio who was so learned, 
and the Italian Friars^ who wrote the book on drugs, and 
who were so curious and such good druggists, did not hold 
carpessio to be anything else than the Ci:bebas of Serapio and 
Avicenna. For in the prescriptions where Galen put caipessio 

^ The Minorites, Fra Bartolomeo and Fra Ang'elo Palla, who publislied at Venice 
in 1543 some commentaries on drugs. 
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Serapio and Avicenna put Cubkbas, therefore the intention of 
all was the same.^ 

Out A 

I do not say to you that Serapio erred in this, and it would 
not be much blame if he did, for he was a mortal. For the 
reason I have already given there were errors. Galen and 
Dioscorides had to write of all, and not to leave out anything. 
Now you say that it is no marvel that Avicenna should be 
mistaken also. So that Avicenna and Serapio might know 
this medicine, and not well understand Galen or Dioscorides. 
Ruelio says that there is better cai'pessio in Pontus, and that 
there is mucli in Syria, referring to Autuario. Tell me, for 
the love which we liave for each other, when were Cubebas 
ever heard of in Pontus, Esclavonia, or Syria! It is taken 
there from India, as a merchandize yielding much profit. 
The Turks and Persians use a good deal of it, but very little 
reaches Portugal. 

Ritano 

May the carpeasio be the mbio silvestre of Dioscorides ? 

OUTA 

Neither one nor the other, for Galen says in the book of 
antidotes that there are some festucas ; and you know that 
CiTBEBAS and inirto agrestc have fruit like nuts, so how can 
they be all one ? For I assure you that only the fruit comes 
from Java without fesfticas, nor are there many species, but only 
one, nor is the tree cultivated but wild. I should not look 
upon it as inconvenient if it w’^as planted in other lands with 
the same climate. 

Ruano 

The Friars say that the Cubebas are of different kinds, 

^ Carpesium ” is with all the older Pharmacists a synonym of ^^Cubebes/' It is 
now the name of a genus of the Compositae. See footnote, p. 101). 
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some without taste, others bitter, and that they have others 
which are much better in their dispensary. 

Orta 

I say that those without taste or bitter are corrupt, and 
that the others will have been more recently gathered and 
better preserved. There are many fault-finders saying that 
there are other species. I reply that this may be so, but that 
I have never seen, up to this day, more than one species, nor 
have I seen any one who has seen another. 

Rita NO 

There are not wanting those who say Cubebas are 
scmcnfe dc 

Orta 

This is another new doubt. They say this because one 
species of semente de viti^e has the taste of pepper, and these 
Cubebas have almost the same taste. But this is false because 
the iritejc is agiius castus. As for what Antonio Musa and 
Serapiam say, that we want Cubebas, it would be better to say 
that they are mistaken in identifying it with caiyessio and mirto 
agreste- What the Pandetario says, that Cubebas are called 
cauli by Galen, is also false, for that is a species of wild dauco. 
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DATUKA AND THE DOEIOES 

Enter a Senmnl Girl 
Sekvant CJiJii. 

TiE ASE, Sir, a iiegress of the house gave 
my mistress Datuea’ to drink, then 
took lier keys, and the jewels slie had 
on her neck and in a box, and ran 
away with another negro. ^Yill you 
})lease come and succour my mistress ? 

OltXA 

How do you know this ? 

Sekvant Guh. 

Because they have just caught the negress in the Passo- 
Seco, and found half the jewels on her, and she confessed that 
she gave the other half to her friend who went in the direction 
of Aga^*aim. It may be that he too has been caught. 

Out A 

Let us go and see this woman, who is an unmarried half- 

1 The dru^ Datura {dhatura is its native Indian name) consists of the leaves of 
Datum fastuosa, Linn. vars. alba, and JK Metel, Solanaceae. The leaves of D. (Stra¬ 
monium and 1), Tatala are used as cij?arettes in cases of asthma. 
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caste. You will be interested. Those who take this medicine 
lose their heads. They always laugh and are very liberal, for 
they let people take such of their jewels as they choose, and 
only laugh or speak very little, and that not to the purpose. 
So that a robber has only to give this medicine in the food and 
the effect lasts twenty-four hours. 

\^Tlveu7it OiiTA and Ruano. 

House o/‘Pai"la ue Andkade, n^ho is discovered seated. 

Enter Oeta and Ritano 


Oll'l'A 

God preserve you, lady. 

Pat^la de Andrade 

Im Im Im. 


Orta 

Have you no answer to give me ? How is this ? 


Paui.a de Andrade 

Im Im Im. 

Orta 

Rub her legs very hard and continuously with some coir 
and apply a clyster, also administering an emetic for which I 
will write prescriptions. If she is not better after two hours 
she must be bled. 

The natives of this country do not consider the taking of 
this to be dangerous, and many take it as a joke. I saw two 
men, the younger of them being over fifty, to whom the sons 
of Nizamoxa gave it for fun. One was a huntsman and the 
other was a master for making bows and arrows; and both 
were cured without afterwards feeling any the worse in head 
or brain. 

Ruano 

Let us give it to one of your servant boys or girls. 
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OUTA 

No. It would be against my conscience to do such a thing. 

Kitano 

Send me to seek for this herb. 

Okta 

I will show it to you in the country as we ride. Mean¬ 
while you must know that it is a tall plant with leaves the 
shape of lironfa vrsina. I'he leaves are not very large and 
pointed at the end, making a prick like a lance, and round the 
leaf there are similar points. The leaf is set on a thick stalk, 
and has many nerves spread over its surface. Tlie flower, which 
comes from the brandies, is like the rosemary in colour. They 
are rounder and not so much the shape of a cube. They use 
this flower much, or the seed which is enclosed in it. The 
taste of the leaves and stalks is rather insipid with much 
humidity, and a little bitter. The smell is like raddish, but 
not so strong; whence T should think that it was vajiorous, 
with some poisonous qualities. Girl! take this prescription to 
the apothecary, and tell him to make it up with all possible 
despatch. You others! mind you come and tell me what 
happens. Now let us go to dinner. 

Kuano 

Talking to a man who had been a long time in Malacca he 
told me that the best fruit there was in the world was one they 
called Douioes, and I remember that you have some practical 
knowledge of it. 

Ok'J’a 

I have not tasted it, and of the men who have tasted it 
some say that it is good and others say the contrary, namely 
that the taste is not so good as that of melons. They say 
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that at first it smells like onions, but that afterwards one begins 
to like it, until at last the taste seems very good. They say that a 
merchant came to Malacca and met one laden with merchandize 
and that he sold only Dorioes.^ This was told to me, but I 
do not know whether it is true or false. But in Malacca there 
are very good fruits such as grapes and mangos, which are not 
esteemed so highly as Dorioks. But we should not waste our 
time over it, but dismiss the Doriao in few words, as it is not 
an article of medicine. 

llrANo 

They praise this fruit to me so much that I felt obliged to 
speak to you about it. 

Or'I’a 

The Doriao is a fruit about the size of a melon, and it has 
a very thick rind covered with small excrescences, so that in 
Goa we call it Jaca. This fruit is green outside and has 
chambers within like rooms, and in each room a separate fruit. 
In colour and taste it is like white food. Its smell is uni¬ 
versally praised. The fruits are the size of a small hen’s eggs^ 
when they are divided. Some are not white but a clear yellow. 
The flower is white rather inclined to yellow, and the leaf is 
the size of the palm of my hand, sharp pointed, green outside 
and a darker green underneath. A hidalgo of this country 
told me that he remembered reading in a Tuscan translation of 
Pliny *^iiol)iles d?moncs\' Afterwards he asked me to find 
the words in Latin, but up to the present I have not found 
them. If I should do so I will write. 

^ 'I'he Durian, tlie (/u-ijvn-i/aiug of Burniali, furien of Siam, and donrian of the 
Malay Arehipela^o, is the fruit of JJiirio zihefhmus, Linn., a Sterculiad. Ariocarpus 
integr{folia, Linn., thajalai of India, bears the “ Jack fruit” of An^lo-Indians, 
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IVORY AXD THE ELEPHANT 

It IS a collixpi// xMch dot'x not refer to metlteine, hut to jxm the time. 

Reaxo 

S the bones of elejihants are used in 
medicine it will be well if we discuss 
them and the elephant. 

Orta 

Much has been written about the 
elephant; still there is a great deal to 
say. and something to wonder at, so 
that one ought not to want material 
for conversation on the subject. Be¬ 
ginning with the ivory, I must tell you that no elephant bone 
is ever used in medicine or in industry, only the teeth. Do 
not be deceived by those who write of espodio, saying that it is 
the burnt bones of the elephant, before you have made certain 
that it is not so, if God grants the time for this and for other 
things. I note this because, as regards the elephants which die 
here, the people make no use of the bones, but take the flesh 
to eat, and the teeth for objects of art. 

Ruano 



Do some have horns ? 
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OliTA 

No, for what we see is all from the teeth and pieces of 
them, and each elephant has not more than two tusks. The 
nails are not made use of, although Paulo Egineto says that 
they are. The elephant wants only the power of speech, to 
be a rational animal. More tlian that, in Cochin there is an 
instrument with which it says two words.^ When the elephant 
had to eat, its master (called Naikk in Malabar, and in tlic 
Deccan Piluane) said that he had not a good caldron to boil the 
rice, and that the elephant should take the caldron to the 
almojcariJiY and that he would order it to be mended. So the 
elephant came with the caldron on his trunk, and the ahno.vai'ifc 
told the Nat UK to take it to the caldron-maker, who would 
mend the bottom only, where it was damaged. The elephant 
took it to the house, but in cooking the rice, the water leaked 
out because the bottom was not properly soldered. Then the 
Naire gave it to the elephant, and the elephant took it back 
to the caldron-maker, who took it and mended it. But the 
workman left it worse than it was before, giving it a few blows 
with a hammer. Then the elephant took it to the sea, and 
put it in the water, looking whether water came out of the 
bottom. And as he saw that it did, he took it back to the 
caldron-maker, making many trumpetings at the door, by way 
of remonstrance. Then the caldron-maker mended it and 
soldered it well. The elephant returned to the sea to try it, 
and found it to be all right. Then he took it to the house, 
and made it ready to cook with. No man could show more 
sense. This happened as 1 say, and to-day there are witnesses 
who saw it, and many others who have heard it at first hand. 

^ The words were probably rice and betel. Tor Damian de (roes related that wlien 
Dio^o llevcira was at tlie city of JTijayanaj?ar he saw an elephant writing with the end 
of its trunk. He afterwards asked it what it would eat, and it replied in a clear voice, 
“ Rice and betel.” 

“ In Portugal the office of the almoxarife was to collect the royal dues. From 
eminent^ honoured. 
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lllTANO 

What is the word for an elephant in Arabic and in India ? 

Okta 

In Arabic it is called Fii. and the tusk Cenalvil. In 
Gnzerat and the Deccan Ati, in Malabar Axi, and in Canarese 
Aoe te. In the language of the Kafirs of Ethiopia Ytembo. 
No one calls it Baku, as Simao Genoes says, for he tells stories 
with many lies. The Indians do not use it in any form for 
medicine, only the Turkish and Arabian physicians, who cure 
by following Avicenna. 

Ruano 

In this country they use, for the fine arts, a quantity of 
ivory which comes from Sofala, and they tell me that it also 
goes direct to Portugal as merchandize ordered by the King. 

OllTA 

You must know that from Ethiopia, that is from Sofala and 
ISIelinde, there comes to India every year 6000 quintals besides 
what goes to Portugal, which is very little in comparison. 
Besides this there are elephants in Malabar, but few and not 
tamed. In Ceylon there are many and very well trained, 
indeed the most valued of any in India. They are in great 
numbers in Orissa in Bengala and Patani, in the Deccan, and 
in the country of Cotamaluquo’ which borders on Bengala. 
They also have them in ]\Iartaban, Pegu, and Siam, and they 
say that the King of Siam has a white elephant, and has the 
honourable title of King of the White Elephant I know not 
whether this is true. 

Ritano 

You have not solved my doubt as to where so much ivory 
is used up. 


’ (iolconda. 
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OiriA 

Some ivory is used in China, where the demand is increasing*. 
In Ceylon it is used largely for many things and is highly 
polished, such as boxes, combs, and many other things, also in 
Pegu. Of the GOOO (juintals that come from Sofala, all is used 
in Cambaia, except the small quantity that goes to China. 
This is used every year. 

Riaxo 

The supply is such that if you had not stated it 1 could 
not have believed it. 

OjrrA 

You must know that the Devil ])uts a certain superstition 
in the minds of the wives and daughters of the Banians, being 
those who live according to the pitagorico custom. It is that, 
when any relation dies, the women break all the bracelets on 
their arms, numbering twenty or more, and presently have as 
many new ones made; and these bracelets are of ivory, except 
a few of tortoise shell. The Devil has arranged this in order 
that the ivory which conies annually from Ethiopia may be 
wasted, and always will be wasted while this superstition lasts. 
This ivory is valued according to the size of the tusks, for 
small tusks are worth little, and large ones have a high value, 
weight for weight. They also make other works of art from 
the tusks, but in smaller quantity. 

Ruano 

I am astonished at this superstition. I am told that the 
tusks of elephants grow again after they have fallen out; 
because I do not know how there can be so many elephants 
in the world. 

OUTA 

You have much reason in that. The elephants are long 
lived, but none have more than two tusks and do not change 
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them; and the females do not have tusks. In Ethiopia the 
Cafres kill the ele])hants to eat their flesh raw, and sell the 
tusks to us. The elephants are caught by traps made with 
trees and in other ways. It may be presumed that there arc 
more elephants in Ethio])ia than cows in Europe. 


Ri'ano 

Of what illnesses do the elephants die, and what use is 
made of them in these lands ? 


Orta 

They are very melancholy and in much fear, more so at 
night than in the day-time. AVhen they sleep at night they 
seem to see dreadful things. The cure for this is that their 
Naires should sleep on them, and always be asking them why 
they do not sleep. They are subject to fits of fury, when they 
break their chains and do much harm along the road they pass. 
The Naires cure this by taking them into the country, calling 
them many bad names and abusing them for their folly. For 
other ailments they take medicines peculiar to this land. As 
for their uses, they work at drawing and moving artillery from 
one side to another. They serve the kings in their wars ; some 
kings have a thousand elephants, others less, others more. 
They go to war armed, especially the head and breast. Small 
bells hang along their sides, and iron points are fixed upon 
their tusks. Castles are fixed on their backs in which the 
Naires sit who guide them, and in which are placed battle axes, 
hooks, and other muniments. 1 have seen them in battle, and 
the mischief they did was to throw the enemy into disorder 
and sometimes to put them to flight. They tell me that they 
often take to flight themselves, when they do more harm to 
their own people than to the enemy ; but this I have not seen. 
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llUAXO 

Have tlicy any other way of figliting ? 

Out A 

Yes. They fight each otlier with their Naires, who teach 
them and guide them from above. It is a very cruel battle, 
fencino- and wounding each other with their tusks. They hght 
with great bravery, and they often deliver such tremendous 
blows, one on the other, on their foreheads that they fall dead 
on the ground. A Portuguese of credit told me that he saw a 
very powerful elephant fall dead in an encounter with another. 
They also fight when inebriated, and have taken men in their 
trunks and torn them to pieces, which I have seen on several 
occasions. 

Ruano 

Pliny says that their blood is useful for several things as 
well as the liver and scrapings from the ivory. 

OllTA 

This may well be true, but they are not used. 


Rx^axo 

They say that the elephant sleeps with the female elephant, 
like a man with his wife, different from other quadrupeds. 


Orta 

The truth is that their habits are the same as those of other 
quadrupeds. The only difference is that the male rests on a 
higher bank and the female on a lower one. I have been told 
this by Portuguese worthy of credit. I have seen elephants, 
but I have not seen them with their females; only this is what 
I have heard. 
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IlUANO 

Pliny also heard that the souls of elephants drew serpents 
out of their places. 

Okta 

1 cannot say how that may be, for I have neither seen nor 
heard anything of it. 

IlUAXO 

Pliny also says that the elejdiant, when he eats poison, 
seeks for an antidote to cure himself. 

OllTA 

I have not seen this and have no knowledge of it, nor have 
I ever heard of it in Ethiopia where the elephants most abound. 


Ruano 

I’liny also writes that the best elephants and the most 
warlike are in Taprobana, not in India. 

Okta 

If by Taprobana Ceylon is to be understood, as some 
maintain, the elephants there are the best and the best trained. 
If by Taprobana Sumatra is intended, elephants are there but 
not so good as those of Ceylon. Very often men think that a 
thing comes from one land, when it comes from another more 
distant. For instance many believe that the best lucre comes 
from Sumatra, and hence the name locsmnutri, but the best 
lucre does not come from there, but from Pegu; and so it may 
be with the elephants of Sumatra. 

RtTANO 

Are they capable of understanding the language of their 
country, as Pliny relates ? 
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Orta 

Not only of their own country, but they can also be taught 
that of another land. The elephants brought from Ceylon to 
Guzerat and the Deccan can easily be made to understand 
their masters, and some that are taken to l\)rtugal soon learn 
Portuguese. I will show you some in India that understand. 
They are so covetous of glory that if one is told that he is the 
king of Portugal he is much pleased. They are ashamed of 
anything wrong that they do. They are grateful for kindness 
shown to them. They are vindictive if injuries are done to them. 
I remember what ha])pened at Cochin. An ele])hant threw 
some cocoanuts to a man, and the man broke them on the 
elephant s head. The good elephant kept the rind of the 
cocoanut in his mouth, holding it in one cheek. Seeing the 
man who had done him the injury, he drew out the cocoanut 
husk with his trunk, and afterwards he carried the cocoanut 
husk in his check, as much as to say, I remember the injury 
you did to me. By this you can see that the elephants have 
memories. 

IlUAXO 

Pliny says many other things about them, for instance that 
they make war with the rhinoceros over their ])astures. 

OirrA 

These rhinoceroses are in Cambaia where it borders on 
Rengala and Patani, and they are called Ganda. They are 
not so good or so gentle as the elephants, and for this reason 
they are not so well known, for it stands to reason that animals 
so large and fierce should not be liked. When I write of the 
licies I will revert again to this animal and relate all I know. 
Pliny also says that a headache is cured by putting a poultice 
of barley on it. But there is no barley in Ethiopia, whence 
the greatest numbers come. Of the other places there are 
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some from Bengal, and a small quantity from Cambaia. So 
that 1 do not know how he can have tried it, although 1 
know that the tame ones might make use of it. 

llrAXo 

How are the elej)hants tamed and taught '( 

Okta 

The newly caught are tamed with whips, and with shameful 
words, and with hunger; then with good treatment as reward 
for good behaviour. They tell me that to tame the large ones in 
Pegu, they put them into large houses with many small doors, 
and prod them through the doors with swords and spears. 
Then they go in to them when they are tired, wounded, and 
starving, and when the elephants, badly wounded, lie down 
on the ground, they make friends and become masters. 
They wash the wounds and dress them with oil, and give them 
food. First with wounds and starvation, then with kindness, 
they succeed in taming them. I Avish to tell you these things 
about the ele])hants because they are the most certain, l^liny 
relates many more. 

Servant Girl 

Please, sir, JNIicer Andre Milanes, the lapidary, has called. 

Orta 

Ask him to come in. 

Enter Andre Milanes 

1 kiss the hands of your worship. 

Orta 


And we kiss yours. 
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An»r6 

Do you wish to sell your great emerald or the smaller one ? 
for I am ready to buy both. The small one is the finest. 

OUTA 

I will sell sdl, and 1 Avill show you both if you will tell 
me who is the buyer. This 1 will confide to your faith, that 
you will only show them to the buyer or to his agent, and that 
you will return them to me at once if he does not buy. Now 
tell me, did you see elephants caught and tamed when you 
were in Pegu ? 

AXDltK 

Twice. The first time when the King and all the kingdom 
hunted, upwards of 200,000 people. They formed a circle, 
making it smaller and smaller, catching a great number of 
deer, pigs, and tigers, many alive, and others wounded or 
dead. 


Orta 


I have seen Nizamoxa hunt in the same 
great number. 


Andrk 


way, and take a 


Then 4000 elephants were surrounded—females, males and 
young. They were all let go, except 200, so as not to denude 
the forests of them. I saw this, and the 200 were tamed by 
encircling them with beams, and making the circle smaller and 
smaller, and the barrier stronger, until the space was only large 
enough for the elephants to stand in. Then cords were passed 
between the beams, and round the legs and tusks, so that 
they could not move. Then two cords were passed round 
each, and they were wounded until they wept tears, which I 
saw. On each elephant his master then mounted, taking 
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the ropes from its feet. If tliey gave trouble they were 
wounded and starved. When they submitted their wounds 
were dressed and they were given food. Taking them out, 
each one was placed between two tame elephants to give 
it counsel, and in this way all were tamed. 

OUTA 

I had heard of this way of taming, but I did not know 
that there were so many to hunt in Pegu and Ceylon; and I 
have heard that there is another way of hunting. Do you 
know it ? 

AxuKi, 

The King received news of a very great elephant that 
ranged the woods, and he sent to it some of his elephants 
which were very tame and domesticated. He told their 
masters that he did not want tliem to go with the elejjhants, 
but that they were to keep near. The elephants came on, the 
females in front, and the wild one followed, feeding as it went, 
until it came into Pegu, which is a great city, and there it was 
enticed to a place wliere it was enclosed and the females left 
it; and it was tamed in the way which I have already 
described. 

Ri’ano 

This is very well, but Pliny says that when they meet pigs 
in the forest the elephants turn back and are frightened. 

OllTA 

I already know the contrary; for in the close places of 
elephants there are pigs and the elephants take no notice of 
them. In the woods of Malabar there are many pigs, where 
there are few elephants, and it is not said that they have any 
fear. It is true to my knowledge, what Pliny says, that they 
detest rats, and when there are rats where the elephants sleep. 
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they sleep with their trunks coiled up, that the rats may not 
bite them. For the same reason they dislike ants. I request 
tliat you will see to the sale of my emeralds, and now let us 
go to dinner. Do not think I am frivolous in talking so much 
on this subject, for Mateolo Sincnse, a learned man, talked much 
of elephants, and not with so many truths as I have related. 
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FAri'KI. ' 


llrAXo 

E s])eak in Portugal of wliat is called 
“nuts of India.” You tell me that 
the betre is much used by everybody 
liere. We use it very little. Speak¬ 
ing the truth with you, 1 have never 
seen it, for we put in its place the 
vermilion sandal. 

OUTA 

Here it is a common thing to mix 
the food with the lehr, and in countries where they have no 
beirc they also use it for chewing with cj'avo. What you say 
about using vermilion sandal in its jdace does not appear 
right, for in its place they have a medicine wliicli is often 
falsified, and they give a vermilion stick for it; for as the 
vermilion sandal wants the smell, and is not in Timor whence 
the other comes, as 1 will tell you in speaking of it, there is 
difficulty in knowing one from the other. Ihis Akeca is 
more valuable and is less perishable. The reason it is not sent 

^ Arecn Cutechii^ the nupcivi, or Betel-iiut Palm of Iiidia,yhw/fi/of the Arabs j the iiut 
of which is chewed with the leaf ofor Betel, and a little finely prepared lime, 
as a masticatory, throuf^hout India. 
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to Portugal is that the apothecaries do not ask for it, for neither 
they nor the physicians are sufficiently curious to trouble about 
it. I will now tell you the names it has in the countries 
where it grows. Among the Arabs it is Faufki.. Avicenna 
calls it corruptly Fii.fki.. It has the .same name in Dofar and 
Xael, Arabian lands. The Faukei, * is very good. In Malabar 
they call it Pac, and the word for it among the Naires, who are 
the knights," is Akeca, whence the Portuguese have taken the 
name, being the land first known to us, and where it abounds. 
In Guzerat and the Deccan they call it (,'ui*aiu, but they 
have very little, and only on the skirts of the sea. There 
is a better siii)ply at Chaul because of the trade with Ormuz, 
and still better at Monibaim, land and island, where the King 
our Lord has made me a grant, a long lease (eiufatioia). In all 
that land of Ha^-aini they are very good, and they are taken 
thence to the Deccan ; and also to Cochin they take a small kind 
called CiiAOAXi. which are very hard after they are dried. In 
Malacca there are not so many, and they are called Pinam. 
In Ceylon they are in greater quantity, and they are sent to 
])arts of the Deccan, namely to Golconda and Bisnaga, also to 
Ormuz, Cambaya, and the Maidive Islands. The name in 
Ceylon is Poaz. 

Ruano 

Serapio says that this arecn is wanting in Arabia. 

Out A 

That is true to a great extent, for Arabia is a vast region, 
and there is areca only at Xael and Dofar seaports. For this 
tree loves the sea and will not thrive at a distance from it. 
Where it will grow they do not fail to plant it, for the Moors 
and (ientios do not let a day pass without eating it. The 
Moors and Moalis (who are those that follow the law against 

^ FiUlfal is the Ambit; name ; paku the Tamil; poka the 'I eluj^u ; ndikai, whence our 
“ Areca,” the Caiiarcse ; and puvak the C’iiif^alese. ( avaliers. 
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JMafamede ’) keep a feast or fast of ten days, when they say that 
the sons of Ali, son-in-law of Mafainedc, were besieged in a 
fortress and died. During tlie ten days that they were 
besieged, they sleep on the ground, and do not ])artakc of 
hcti'c." In these days they chew cardamom and areca, which 
is much used to chew, as it clears the stomach and the brain. 

Ill ANO 

Now tell me how the hctrc is used, hoAv it is administered, 
whether to help or to rectify. 

OliTA 

The hctrc is warm, and the areca is cold and temperate, 
'rhe lime they use with the hctrc is much warmer. Tlmy do 
not use our lime from stone, but a lime made from oyster 
shells which is not so strong. With the arcca they mix 
the medicines, you see, because they are cold and dry, and 
much drier when not dried in the sun. Then they add the 
cate, which is a medicine I have mentioned before ; because with 
the cate it is a good medicine to open the gums, fortify the 
teeth, and compose the stomach, as well as an emetic, and a cure 
for diarrluea. The tree from which it is collected is straight and 
very spongy, and the leaves like those of our palm trees. Its 
fruit is like that of the nutmeg, but not so large, and very hard 
inside, with veins white and vermilion. It is the size of the 
small round nuts with which the boys play. It is not exactly 
round, for it has a band round it, though this is not the case 
with every kind of catechu^^ for I must not deceive you. This 

^ Muhammad. They did not follow any law mfuniat Muliammad, hut were of the 
Shiah sect. “ fo(»tiiote, p. 192 supra. 

^ Thedru^ ‘H'atechu” is prejiared (l)from the leaves of Uiivarta (Ruhhiceae), 

of the Indian Archipela^jro, this variety being known also hy the names of “Terra 
Japonica,” “ Catechu pallidum,” and “ (iamhir” ; and (2) from the heartwood of Aravin 
Catechu, of India, this variety being known by the names of “Catechu nigra” and 
“(hitch,” these names being corruptives of Indian name of the tree, kathn-hkkal, the 
“ C’atechu Acacia.” Katha means “ strong.” 
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fruit is covered with a very woolly husk, yellow outside, so 
that it is very like the fruit of the date palm when it is ripe 
and before it becomes dry. When this arcca is green it is 
stupefying and intoxicating, for those who eat it feel tipsy, and 
they eat it to deaden any great pain they have. 

Roano 

How do these Indians eat it, and how do they prepare the 
medicine ? 

Out A 

It is usual to cut the (ircca into small ])ieces with some 
large scissors they have for the purj)ose, and then they chew 
them, jointly with the cate. Presently they take the leaves 
of the l)ctrt\ first pulling out the veins with their thumb nails, 
which for this are cut to a fine ]>oint, and they do this that it 
may be more tender, and then they chew it all together. 
Tliey spit out the first, after the first chewing, and then take 
more bcti'c leaf and begin another chewing, expectorating what 
looks like blood. In this way the head and stomach are cleared, 
and the gums and teeth strengthened. They are always chew¬ 
ing this biirc, and the women worse than the men. The lords 
make small pills of the a?-eca, mixing it with cafe, camphor 
powder of liaalocs,' and some amber, and this is made for the 
areca of the lords. Serapio says that in the taste with the 
warmth there is some bitterness. I tried this and found it with 
scarcely any taste. Serapio did not know this ai-cca and could 
not ascertain the taste. 

llUANO 

Silvatico says that he has seen it, and that it was mixed 
with the cinnamon of Calicut. 

Okta 

It may be that the Moors of Calicut take it to the Strait, and 

' Ligii-Aloes, AKalloclmm. “ Eaglewood,” or ('alamliac, the frafrrant wood of Aqui- 
taria Agallm'ha, Koxli. (Tliymelaeaceae), of Assam, Bhutan, and Burinah. 
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that it may come mixed witli cinnamon, but it was not tlie 
cinnamon of Ceylon, That of Calicut is much more black, 
and is called checani. That of Ceylon is whiter, and once 
seen is easily known. 

Ruaxo 

Do you know whether it is used for anything else, besides 
what you have described ? 

Out A 

I order this water to be distilled, and in secret I use it to 
cure choleraic diarrhoeas, and it works well. 

Ruano 

This profits me little, for in Spain we cannot have it green 
for distilling. It must now be dinner-time. 

Out A 

Re it so. We will go and wash our hands. 

Ruano 

One thing surprises me. It is that we always eat the figs ’ 
on the table and always know them well; but it is unknown 
to me whether they come by sea, seeing that you have such 
abundance on your table. It seems to me to be a very 
good fruit, and I do not get tired of it. It will be well, 
talking and eating, if you would tell me their names in all 
languages, what kinds there are, whether they do any harm, and 
your own opinion about them. For I know well that neither 
Dioscorides, Galen, Paulo, nor the Arabs mention them. 

Obta 

I beg your pardon, Avicenna, Serapiam, and Rasis all 

1 He means Plantains, the fruit of Musa paradisiof'a of India, the kela and keli 
of Western India, and pisang of Malaya. Its generic name is formed from the Arabit; 
mauzay taste." ITie West Indian Plaintaiii [Banana] is obtained from Musa 
sapientum. “Paradise” is, ultimately, the Sanskrit para-desha, a “far-country." 
Compare the “parvis ” in front of churches. 
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write concerning them, and others have written on the subject 
whose works I have not seen. 

IluANO 

Vou tell me much, and I shall rejoice to hear about them. 

Ohta 

I sought for knowledge on this subject, and found it. In 
Canarese, Deccani, and Guzerati, and in Bengal they are called 
Quei.1,1, in Malayalim Pai.am, and in Malay PKjAM. For 
they are in all those countries, and have names, as well as in 
other lands. The Arabs call tliem Musa, and both Avicenna 
and Serapiam devote a chapter to them, calling them by the 
same name: as does Basis. They also have these figs in 
Guinea, where they call them Bananas. 

Ruano 

What does each of these writers say of the figs, and do the 
natives say that they are good or that they do harm ? 

Ohta 

Avicenna says that the nutriment in this fruit is small, 
that it promotes inflammation, that it is useful for chest 
complaints, that it irritates the stomach, and that it is well 
to take it after eating. Basis says that it does harm to the 
stomach. Serapio says that it is warm and humid in the first 
degree, that it is good for burning in the chest or lungs, and 
that many use it who feel a weight in the stomach. So that 
it is clear that these writers were acquainted with the fruit. 
If this is not enough, ask any Arab what he calls Amusa or 
Musay whether he is from Cairo or Damascus or Jerusalem. 

Ruano 

I rejoice much to hear this from you. 
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Okta 

You must know further that a Franciscan friar who was in 
Jerusalem, and writes of the mysteries of the Holy liand, 
praises this fruit. He says that it is called Musa because 
it was the fruit of the Muses, and that they fed upon it. He 
says further that it was this fruit which caused Adam to 
sin, that the leaves are more than a hj'uva in length and 2^ 
palmm in width, with a thick and green midrif in the centre. 
It sends out some red flowers where the fruit is to grow after¬ 
wards, which form an egg the size of a hand whence comes a 
bunch with a hundred, and sometimes two hundred flgs. 

llUAXO 

1 do not know whether it was the tree of the terrestrial 
paradise, and in this I hold to the views of the sacred fathers. 
But I must confess that it is a very good fruit. I want to 
know whether it is useful for anything besides what is 
mentioned by these Arabs, and where the best are grown and 
in what way they are eaten. 

OltTA 

In Martaban and Pegu they say that they are very good, 
for in Bengal, where they are plentiful, those from Martaban 
are preferred. Those which have the strongest scent and the 
best taste are Cenokins, which have a bright colour. The 
Chincapai.oes of Malabar are good, being green with a very 
good taste. Those of Sofala, which I have tried, are much 
praised, and I found them to have a pleasant taste. But as 1 
knew them all when I first came from Portugal, I am not a 
good judge. The Cafres call them Ininga, as well as those 
on the coast of Abexim and in the Cape Verdes. As I said, 
these are as large as a palmo in Malabar, and Ba^aim, and other 
parts.They are very good roasted, or dipped in wine with 
cinnamon. 
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Ruano 

I have tried them three or four times, and liked them 
much better than quince roasted. 

Out A 

They also cut them down the middle, and fry them with 
sugar until they are well toasted, when they taste very good 
with cinnamon on the top. 

Ri^ano 

I have also tasted them here on fish days, done in that way, 
and they tasted very good, but I did not know what they were. 

Orta 

They take them to Portugal for ships provisions, and eat 
them with sugar. It is very good food for the sea. The 
physicians of this country say that they are very good as diet 
in fevers and other illnesses. I know well that all these things 
that I tell you are of little importance, but I relate them that 
you may not say, when you return to Spain, that you have 
not been told of the things of the land, and not because they 
are all appertaining to medicine. 

Ruano 

Ruelio has a chapter on the figs of India, referring to 
Strabo and Theophrastus, and he makes out several species. 
In another place he speaks of foreign trees, and these men 
appear to have known about the figs of India. 

Orta 

I have read the same author, and if he is right in one thing 
he errs in many others,—one on the nail and four on the horse 
shoe, as the saying is. However, he puts the last species as 
the one in which the tree bears the most fruit, and he says 
that they grow of themselves. Tliis is true, for the tree is only 
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planted once, and gives out a branch bearing sometimes two 
hundred figs more or less. Presently there grows from the 
foot another tree from the same branches or trunk; for the 
trunk has a gathering together of bark, and the figs grow in 
the eye of the tree, fastened to the stem. 

Ruaxo 

Perhaps the fruit wliich in Italy is called Musa is the same. 

OUTA 

As 1 have not been in Italy, 1 am not sure. Rut there 
are some Venetians dwelling here who say that the fruit is in 
Venice, and that it is like a plum. It may be that tlie same 
kind of plum is in Spain, for they say it is very sweet. 

Ruano 

Mateolo Senense writes of a kind of Indian palm, and the 
description is not like this tree. He says this in the chapter 
on palms. But when he writes of Egypt he does not write 
well, and therefore I do not quote what he says. 

OllTA 

I know well that they have figs in New Spain and in 
Peru, and we have them in Brazil, in the Concan, and between 
Chaul and Goa, namely in Carapatam. They are also planted 
in some places in Portugal, as at the country house of Dom 
Francisco de Castelo Branco,^ and for this reason it was not 
well to tell you about things that are known to all. 

Ruano 

These notices of the figs had not reached me in Spain, 
and you tell me so many good and interesting things that I 
considered it needful to ask for all you know. You have also 
told me the names of the authors who have written on the 
subject, information which I value highly. 

’ Camareiro Mor to .ToaO HI. in 1527, sou of the first Count of Villa Nova. 
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TWENTY-THIRD COLLOQUY 

IJ'.AF OF INDIA 

Rfano 

AM reminded that you told me, speak¬ 
ing of the hetrc, that it was not Folio 
Indo. This was important to me, 
because the physicians who pretend 
much to a knowledge of what there is 
in these parts, and J^aguna, with other 
modern writers, call it, in their writ¬ 
ings, Tembfi,, and they say that it is 
the name given to it by the Mauritanos. 
Now you must tell me what the Folio 
Indo * really is, and show me that it is a different thing. 

Out a 

It is clear that they are different things, as I told you. 
Avicenna has two chapters, the 259 on the Folio Indo, and 
707 which is on the Tambui.. This needs no argument, for 

* The iJ.aM^a$pop of Dioscorides^ i. 11, and malobathrurn of Pliny, xii. 20 (5‘J), the 
Sanskrit tamalapatra {i.e. ‘"'Cassia leaf”), and tejapatra (i.e. ^‘aromatic leaf”), was 
from the earliest historical a^es a renowned article of commerce between India and the 
countries on the Mediterranean Sea, and has now been clearly determined to be the 
leaf of various species of Cinnamomum, of which the principal are : C. Tamala, Nees, 
C, Cassia, Blume, and C\ zeylanicum, Breyn. The Arabic kadigi is a corruption of 
the Indian word tejpat,, a vulgar contraction of tejajmtrn. 
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the l^'oHo Indo is called Cadeoi Indi, and the betre Tambul. 
I have already told you the names for betre. The FoUo Indo 
is called by natives of India Tasiai,apatha, which the Greeks 
and Latins corrupted into Mai,abatuitm. In Arabic Cadegi 
Indi, which means “leaf of India.” Avicenna was properly 
translated, for it is in Arabic lingoa de vaca or Ungoa de 
pussaro, and inelnni da India, for these names all mean the 
same thing as Folio Indo. If you like I will show you. Girl, 
bring those leaves that I brought in my pocket, from the 
druggist’s shop. 

Skuvant Giui. 

Here they are. 

Out A 

Look at them. 

Ri'ano 

Tliey k)ok like leaves from an orange tree except that they 
are sharper, and the colour is dark green. They have a nerve 
in the middle and two others which unite at the point, which 
will enable me to know them well, when I see them again. 

OllTA 

The smell is very pleasant, and is not so strong as that of 
the espiquenardo, nor as the apple. It smells like a clove, but 
it has not so strong a smell as cinnamon. 

Ruano 

Tell me the appearance of the tree, for these leaves look 
as if they hung over water, like the plants they call water 
lentils, as they are described by Dioscorides; for Dioscorides 
says they are like lentils. 


Orta 

Wrong information was given to Dioscorides and Pliny, 
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for these leaves come off a large tree and not in marshy 
ground. The tree that yields this Folio Indo is grown in other 
places, including Cambaya, and tlie venders of medicine, called 
gaudis, will understand you if you ask for Tamai-apatra, 
because that is what they are called in that part. 

Ruano 

We have been deceived about this medicine as in many 
other things. In the land of Trester John, a Franciscan friai, 
who wrote Modus J'acicudi, says that he has Folio Iiido in his 
hands, and that it is called follins do arvorc da caoella, that 
the leaves are not like these grown in water but on trees. 

Orta 

Such leaves may well be those of the cinnamon, and the 
Folio Indo is not very different, but the cinnamon leaf is 
narrower and not so pointed, and has not the nerves like 
Folio Indo ; but neither the cinnamon nor the Folio Indo are in 
the country of Prester John. 

Ruaxo 

Dioscorides says that some, from the smell, said it was 
a leaf of the spikenard, that they are collected by passing 
a thread round them, that the leaves are kept for sale, and 
that the dried marshes where they grow are burnt, because 
unless they are burnt the plant will not grow there again, 
and that the best is the newest, and that from white they 
turn to black, and that the scent goes to the head and often 
remains there, and that it is like spikenard, and has not the 
taste of salt. 

Orta 

The smell is certainly not so strong as that of nard ; and 
the nard is not a tree, and the way of gathering is not like 
that. They collect the leaves and make them into bundles, 
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which they carry away for sale. They do not grow in marshes, 
nor is a fire necessary to make others grow. They burn all 
the land where there is to be sowing, but not the land which 
is left for the plants to grow. The colour is clear green, and 
the things they keep do not become so clear, but are nearer 
black than dark green, and some of them have not the smell 
of salva. It is true that the inner part is better, because its 
virtue is better preserved, and the scent comes to the head 
like other scents. Autuario says that the Moors call it 
Tembul, but he is mistaken like the others. 

IllTANO 

Pliny says that there are curved leaves in Syria whence 
oil is obtained for unguents, and that in Egypt they are more 
abundant, but that the best come from India, and that they 
grow over water, and that they smell stronger than the 
afufratn, and more like the salva^ and that it is like the nard; 
and that when put into wine it exceeds all the scents, and that 
its price was something marvellous, 300 liv7^as- and the oil 60 
UvrcLs. Pliny says this. Will you answer it, and satisfy me? 

Obta 

Avelo in Syria and in Egypt I do not know, but I have 
friendly relations with physicians of Cairo and Damascus and 
Aleppo, and all assure me that it does not exist in Syria nor 
in Egypt. The smell is not so strong as a^afram^ nor is it 
like nard. The nard comes from a place 200 leagues distant, 
and is a thing that is sown, while this is a large tree. As to 
other things I have already answered, confuting Dioscorides. 
The scent seemed so strong in Folio Indo^ because then they 
had not heijoim ‘ de honinas^ nor aviher^' nor almisere^ nor 
calambuco ^ as we have them now. For things go on increasing, 

* See footnote, pp. 49, 68, 08 supra. 2 ggg footnote, p. 20 supra. 

2 See footnote, p. 25 supra. ■* See footnote, p. 196 supra. 
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though their virtues may not increase so much. But never 
believe that things producing scents will be lost. Like the 
cinnamon, that which was profitable in times past may give 
place to something else, as the world is more completely 
discovered. 

RrAXo 

Neither Galen nor Basis say anything new about the 
atpique. Avicenna says that he has ascertained tlie same 
virtue and that the leaves are those of the susijrao, that it 
grows in water on swampy land without taking root like 
water lentils, whence some hold that it has the leaf of golj'ani, 
and that its oil has the virtue of lascrpicmm ’ but is stronger. 

Out A 

I have proved what is in Dioscorides and Pliny to be false, 
so it is not necessary to aiiswer further. For Avicenna, 
Serapio, and Basis did not know more than the Greeks about 
this medicine. They only knew that, according to the Greeks, 
Mai.a«atrum was Polio Indo, and they translated what the 
Greeks said, merely adding some things about its use. All 
say that it is useful to provoke urine and for foul breath, and 
finally they say that it is good for all these things, like the 
cupiquenardo.'- 

Ruano 

These modern writers confess their ignorance, and in my 
^ See footnote^ p. 149, on “ Costus Arabicus.” 

“ Spikenard is the root of the Nepalese Valerian, Nardontachya Jatnmami, the true 
vipbos of Dioscorides, etc. ; the adjective viffTiKiq, “ precious/’ applied to it, Mark xiv. S, 
and John xii. being a twist given to the Sanskrit pisita, meaning ‘Afresh.” ’ITie 
Sanskrit names are ncUada and jatamami, the latter name meaning “ hairy-root.” The 
older Pharmacists called it ‘^Nardus Indica,” ‘^Nardus Assyria,” and AajAc d'outre- 
mer, to distinguish it from ‘^Nardus rustica,” the root of V. officinalis^ and V. celtica. 
The Arabic name i& sumbal-hindi, the spikenard of India. Blane attributesNard us 
Indica” to certain aromatic Indian grasses, Andropogon sp., and undoubtedly in the 
bazaars of peninsular India almost any aromatic root is sold for jatamansi or sumhal- 
hindi. 
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judgment they do well. Others say that in its place they 
give leaves of clove or cinnamon, for the author of Luminare 
mqpcs says that salesmen will sell leaves of clove and say 
they are Folio Indo, The other Franciscan, already alluded to, 
says that they substitute cinnamon leaves for it. Antonio 
Musa says that he saw it in Venice, and that they showed him 
Folio Indo of Syria, and Folio Indo of India, but that he did not 
know them. We must put something in its place in Spain, 
for the Folio Indo is wanting to us, and we must do without it. 

Oiri'A 

He who says that he substitutes leaves of clove does not, 
as it seems to me, say well, for between the place where the 
clove grows and that where the Folio Indo grows is a journey 
of two years. He who tells us of the cinnamon leaf is ignorant, 
and if these were sent there would be enough to supply all 
Europe. They could easily raise enough, and those who 
cannot get Folio Indo use cinnamon leaves in its place, though 
it is not so like it as other medicines. Avicenna orders 
Thalisafak in its place, according to Andre Belunensis, but 
I do not know that medicine, nor do I believe that it is like 
Folio Indo. Of this opinion is Mateolo Sinense, against a 
modern writer. 
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GALANGA 

Rgaxo 

ALANGA is a very necessary medicine, 
and I believe that the Greeks did not 
know it, at least under that name. 
It is a requisite in all dispensaries, so 
let us talk a little about it. 

Orta 

The name in Arabic is Calvegiaw. 
and you will find it written by all the 
Moors Chami.igiam or Galungem,' 
but Serapio has corruptly written it. All the Moors call it 
as I have said. There are two kinds of what we call Gai.anga, 
one small with a strong scent, which is brought from China 
to these parts, and thence to Portugal and other Western 
countries. This is called Lavandou in China. There is 
another larger which is found in Java and there called 
Lancitaz. It is larger and not with so strong an aromatic 
smell as the first. In India we call both Lancuaz. The 

^ The rhizomes of Alpiniu officinarinUj the ‘^Le.sser Gulaiigale of south-east 
China, and Alpiniu Galangu, the ‘^Greater Galaiigale” of the Indian Archipelago. 
The Arabs, Persians, and Hindus give to the rhizomes of both plants the name of 
kulanjan, from the Chinese kauliangkiang. The correct Malayan name is langkvas. 
See note, page 82 8U}yra. 
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first is a small shrub of two palmos, with leaves like a myrtle. 
The Chinese say that it grows without being planted. The 
larger one in Java grows to 5 palmos. It makes large roots, 
and has knots like a cane, and the one from China has the 
same. The Java one has leaves the shape of a lance, and it 
has a white flower. It has seeds, but they are not sown, 
though in that land they are sown in gardens in small 
quantities, and used by the people as salads and in medicine, 
chiefly those who come from Java, who are midwives (called 
dmas) and work as doctors. They propagate the plants from 
rhizomes, like ginger, and not in any other way. If you see 
anything written to the contrary, do not believe it; for 
Avicenna, Sera]»io, and other Arabs only had confused accounts 
of it. There are two kinds; that from China is the most 
praised, but they do not speak in this way from having a 
real knowledge, being, so to say, only gropers. This is the 
reason that Avicenna writes of it in two chapters. In one 
(321) he calls it Calungiam and in the other (196) Casek- 
HENDAK. Which is the one from China, which we use most, 
and which is the one from Java I do not know, because they 
do not write without doubts. It will be best for you to see, 
as well dried as green, and I will show them to you to-day. 

Ruano 

The Belunense, in his Dictionsiry, says that Avicenna 
writes of both, yet that there is not more than one, and the 
reason he makes two chapters is that he is doubtful; so that 
what he leaves out of one he can put into the other, 

Okta 

Rather he does that where he is doubtful. To me it seems 
that he saw the two kinds of Galanga, and therefore made 
two chapters. As we are certain about the medicine, we need 
not trouble so much about the names. 
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Ruano 

Dioscorides does not mention this simple, nor any of the 
Greeks, and the Arabs write little and doubtfully, which is a 
reason that we should follow the moderns so far as they write 
correctly. Antonio JNIiisa, who was curious and intelligent, 
says that to Leoni(;*eno it appeared that what we, in the 
dispensaries, call Galanga is the Acoiu) which has a root of 
espadana. It does not ap|)ear to be a root without scent, and 
has a warm and sliarp taste (conditions necessary for the acoro 
which we falsely call cspadaftn). And he says that the same 
appears to him, considering the Galanga with its scent and 
taste. 

Okta 

I said to you, speaking of the cahtmo (irotnalico, that the 
Acoro was not calamo aromatico. 1 will state the reasons on 
which I found my opinion. The Acoro is bitter in taste, the 
calamo aromatico is shar{) to the taste. The Acoro has a white 
root and the calamo aromatico a yellow root. Now I will tell 
you that the Gai.anga is much less like it than the Acoro. 
For the Gai.anga is less warm and has a pleasanter smell. 
The things for which the Galanga should be used are not 
those for which the Acoiio is useful, according to the Arabs 
who have written on the subject. The use of Galanga is for 
the stomach and for foul breath. 'J'he use of Acoko is for the 
head and nerves. I remember curing Nizamoxa of a tremor, 
and the physicians never made mention of Galanga. Antonio 
Musa did not know the plant of Galanga. 

Ruano 

The Italian friars who have written on the subject say that 
the Galanga we use is the root of esquinanto. 

Orta 

You can easily see that there is no reason in this, for the 
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esquinanto grows chiefly in Arabia, that is in Mascata and 
Calaiate, and China and Java are sufficiently distant from those 
parts ; besides, the root of esquinanto is very much smaller. 

llUANO 

Menardo, and the friars who wrote on Mesue, say that the 
calamo aromatico is aco7'o and what we call acw'o is not it. 
For love of me, tell me if you found what we call acoro in 
Spain would 3 ’ou use it, for it is there, and if you would not 
use it what would you put in its place ? 

Okta 

If I found the true acoro in Galicia, and it possessed the 
qualities ascribed to it by authors, 1 would use it. But if I 
saw what they call cspadana in Portugal I would not use it, 
for it is not Galanga. I say this without any doubt, cahmo 
aromatico is more like Acoiio than Galanga. 

Rita VO 

1 will take your advice, if God is pleased that I should 
return to Spain. 
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Ruano 


E will talk of Ga«iofii,o, for it comes 
from the same region as Gai,anga. 

Okta 

You make a mistake in not using 
the letter C, because in good Latin it is 
Caiiic)fii,o, and in bad Latin Gaiuofilo, 
as you may see in the modern authors 
who have written on it. 


Ritano 

I cannot agree, for so I have been taught all my life. 

\ 

Okta 



If I show you in Pliny that it is called so, what will 
you say ? 

Ruano 

I confess it to he better Latin, but usage excuses me. 


Orta 

The Greeks did not speak of this Gakiofilo, only Paulo 


' Etigmia CaryophyUata, Myrtaceae. 
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Egiiieta, who says it is the leaf of a nut, because Gakiofii.o is 
supposed to have that meaning, but this does not appear to be 
known. And so Seraj)io says that in the Greek definitions the 
name is not to be found. Afterwards he refers to Galen and 
Paolo, and says that he translated it literally. 1 do not find it 
in Dioscorides. 

Ri^vno 

Well, I can give you the place where Galen speaks of it. 

OllTA 

In books which are properly of Galen you will not find it. 

llrANo 

In the second book of Dinamedis mention is made of 
Gaiuofilo, and also in the third, and many Arabian writers 
say that Galen said it. I'erhaps they translated some books of 
Galen which are now wanting, having been lost through the 
lapse of time. 

Okta 

These books you refer to, in which Galen speaks of 
Cakiofilo, are not coveted by Galen. It is enough for me 
that lluelio, such a diligent and laborious writer, says that it 
is not to be found in Galen. 


lllTANO 

Well, this that you say is supported by Paulo, and Ae^io, 
and Pliny. It is said that in India it is very like pepper, 
except that it is larger and longer, and this is called Cakiofilo. 

Okta 

I do not deny that these men talk of it, but I deny that 
Galen does. I further tell you that this medicine was found 
quite recently, first as medicine and for the scent, and then for 
culinary purposes. It is used a thousand parts to one as 
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medicine, and the rest for cooking. You will now like to 
know the name in Arabia and in this country. 

Ruano 

I wish you to tell me all, very clearly. 

Orta 

The Latin name is Cartofilum, others calling it Gakiofiiatm 
as you did just now. The Arabs, Persians, Turks and most of 
the people of India call it Calafitr. In Maluco, where alone 
it is found, and in all that region, the name is Chanque. The 
names given in Pandetario, such as Armaful, are wrong, and 
the name written in Arabic Carrumfel is an error of the 
Arabian writer, a corruption caused by the lapse of time. The 
tree of this cravo (clove) grows in Maluco on some islands 
subject to the king of Portugal, taken in a just war some 
time ago. The right to these islands was disputed between 
Spain and Portugal for a long time, and you, being devoted to 
your king, will acknowledge the justice of our tenure of the 
islands. 

Ruano 

I owe so little either to the king of Castille or to the king 
of Portugal that I am able to say that I have as many mills 
here as there. Speaking confidentially to you, I owe more to 
the king of Portugal, for it is him who has granted the great 
part of what my brother-in-law possesses ; and these advantages 
I owe to the king of Portugal, while the king of Castille 
has never given me anything, nor have I any expectation 
from him. 

Orta 

You must know that Maluco is within the line of Portu¬ 
guese conquest, which extends 200 leagues further, as has been 
proved by observing eclipses. Rut the devil entered into a 
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Portuguese,^ who, because the king would not grant him an 
unjust favour for which he asked, went over to Castille, fitted 
out armed ships, and discovered a strait, before unknown, 
which led by another route to Maluco. He died with the 
greater part of the people who went with him ; so that they 
were unable to return by the way they came. Another 
bachelor, Faleiro,“ who went with him and against his king, 
went mad and also died in his work of discovery. Then 
Castillians came to Maluco on other occasions, but were obliged 
to go back, and most of those who attacked the Portuguese 
were killed. Those who surrendered were given the means of 
returning to Castille. Such is the clemency of the King our 
Lord to vanquished Christians. The king of one of the 
islands, called Ternate, when it was proposed to him that he 
should help the Spaniards, said that the clove was given by 
God to the Portuguese, because each clove contains the five 
quinas of the Kings of Portugal. It may be that he said this 
by the will of God, though he was an infidel. In the same 
way Balaam and his ass prophesied, not being a rational animal. 
I say this subject to correction from the Holy Mother Church. 
Afterwards this king became a Christian. He received his 
kingdom from the king of Portugal, and I knew him at Goa. 
Returning) to the cloves, I say that they are only found in 
these islands of Maluco, which are five in number, and from 
there they are distributed over all parts of the world. If you 
ask whether there are trees of this spice in Ceylon, I reply 
that there are, but they do not give fruit there, nor in any 
other part except Maluco. The trees are of the height and 
shape of a laurel. They have many flowers which are made 
into cloves. The plant grows like a myrtle. The flower is 
first white, then green, and finally vermilion and hard, which 
is the clove. I have been told by those who have seen it, and 
are worthy of credit, that when the flower is green it gives 

' Magellan. ® Ruy Faleiro did not sail with Magellan. 
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out the most delicious scent in the world. Those who gather 
or dry this clove find it to take the colour that you see now. 
They grow from buds, like the myrtles, and some say that 
the clove comes from within; but that is not so, only the 
bunches do not come to perfection. They collect them 
because the branches that form a great cup give out cords 
with which to collect the cloves, and this is the reason why 
the trees are beaten and flogged, and they do not give so good 
a harvest for a year. The cloves are dried for three or four 
days, and thus they sell them, and keep them to send to 
Malacca and other parts. The clove which is left on the tree 
becomes larger, and they like it, in this way, in Java. We, 
with the others, call it the head. You must know further that 
nothing wliatever grows under or round the clove tree, because 
the clove draws up all the juice out of the earth. 

IlUANO 

Where is the plant which the Castillians call/)/^^e? and the 
Portuguese bastoin ? 

Okta 

Without the twigs whence these cloves hang as the flowers 
hang from the small twigs, and the great clove, which I 
mentioned to you, is what we call “the mother of the clove,” 
and not because it is so, nor is it male, as Avicenna and 
Serapiam say, for all is one, but because it is older than the 
others. For what we call “the mother of the cloves” is not 
of the same year, but the year before. This was told to me by 
persons who know. One was a factor from Maluco, who said 
that from the clove there is much ripe fruit which falls down. 

Ruano 

Do they make any profit from these trees of the clove, 
either by planting, or cleaning, or pruning ? 
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Okta 

No more than cleaning the ground where they collect the 
cloves; and the trees grow v/ithout seed being sown, only 
from cuttings. They do not grow very near the sea, but a 
cannon shot distant from it, though on islands surrounded by 
the sea. These islands where the cloves grow are five in 
number^ as I have said, and the principal island is called 
Geloulo,^’ and for this reason they call the clove in Spain 
Ckavo GiiioFK,® because it is from Geloulo. It is also called 
CiJAVo because it resembles a nail in form. Some say that 
when it is young there are more cloves than leaves, and that 
the leaves have not so strong a scent as the cloves. These 
trees grow from cloves which fall on the ground, like chestnuts 
in our country, though it is not necessary, for the earth always 
yields these cloves, and rain is never wanting for them to grow 
and produce fruit. The trees of the cloves come to maturity 
in eight years, according to information from the natives, and 
they last for a hundred years. The harvest is from the middle 
of September to January and February. 

Rt'ano 

Do the natives use the cloves in their food or for medicine ? 

Okta 

According to my information the people of Maluco do not 
use these trees themselves. The Chinese came in their ships 
to this land, and took the cloves to their country and to India, 
Persia, and Arabia. They relate this from memories preserved 
among themselves. The clove is easily preserved with salt 
water, and in another way by making it into powder. 

^ Teniate, Tidore, Motil, Makiaii, Bacliem. 

2 Gilolo. Barros calls it Batechina. 

'J’he word (Jirofk has nothing to do with Gilolo. The (luryophjfllon of Bliiiy is 
certainly our Cloves,” the dried flower-buds of the Myrtle bloom Eugenia (Jaryophyllata, 
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lltlANO 

You say that the natives of Maluco do not use the cloves; 
do the other Indian races and the Portuguese use them much ? 

Orta 

When the cloves are green the Portuguese who live in 
Maluco make a conserve of them with vinegar and salt, which 
they call achar ; and they also preserve them in sugar. 1 
have eaten them and tliey are good. The people of Malacca 
use the vinegar conserve when they can get it, and the 
Portuguese women, living in Maluco, distil water with the 
green cloves, wliich is very fragrant and a good cordial. It 
would be a good tiling to introduce it into Portugal. Many 
Indian physicians make a sudorific with cloves, nutmeg, mace, 
and long black pepper, and they say it draws out the Castillian 
itch. I have also seen Portuguese physicians use it, but I do 
not think it is a good medicine. Some people apply pounded 
cloves to the head, and say that they find it good for head¬ 
aches. Women are much addicted to chewing cloves to make 
the mouth smell sweet, and not only Indian women but also 
Portuguese. 

IlUANO 

Serapiam, quoting Galen, says that it is the leaf of the 
nutmeg. Is the tree of the clove ahd nutmeg all one ? 


Orta 

They are from entirely different countries, one from Banda, 
the other from Maluco. The tree of the nutmeg has round 
leaves and is like those of a pear tree, and those of the clove 
tree are like a laurel. 

Ruano 

Avicenna and some others say that the tree is like samhacus 
but more black. 
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Out A 

It is not like sambacus^ a plant which we call jasmine, nor 
like mmbncus which we call an elder tree. You will see the 
difference between the one and the other. 

Ruano 

It is said that it has been taken to some islands of India, 
and that the gum or resin from it is like tremcntina in virtue. 

OUTA 

The statement that it has been taken to some islands of 
India is true, but there is no such gum in Maluco. I have 
spoken to several people who have been in Maluco, and they 
all say there is no such gum. I do not deny that many trees 
yield gum, especially when they are cut, but up to the present 
time this has not been tried. Nor with your pardon can I 
allow the truth of what has been written in New Spain, that 
the gum of the clove is gum mastic. For trees are of different 
natures and do not yield gums contrary to their natures. 

The leaves .of the clove do not come to India, so I do not 
write about them. The scent of the clove is said to be the 
most fragrant in the world. I experienced this coming from 
Cochin to Goa, with the wind from the shore, and at night it 
was calm when we were a league from the land. The scent 
was so strong and so delicious that I thought there must be 
forests of flowers. On enquiry I found that we were near 
a ship coming from Maluco with cloves, and then I understood 
the truth. Afterwards, men from Maluco told me that when 
the clove is dry it gives out a strong scent extending far from 
where it is. 

Ruano 

In Serapio and Avicenna I find many names which must 
be corrupt, such as the names of authors. I should be much 
pleased if you would tell me what you know about this. 
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Orta 

I do not know except that some words are wrong. They 
call Rasis Benzacaria, and Mesue Menscus. 

Ruano 

Serapio seems not to read without an aspirate; Hachim, it 
seems to me, should be Aly. 


Orta 

No; it is Hachim which means a philosopher, and, as 
among them, some are called philosophers specially, it may be 
that they use it as a name. 

Ruano 

Is the herb which we call cravos (pinks) in Maluco or in 
India ? 

Orta 

It is not in Maluco. I have seen it in these parts coming 
from China ; but it has not the same scent as that of Portugal. 
The cause may be that it is very superficial, or that the heat 
of this country works out the scent. I will not say more, as 
you know more about these pinks than I do. I may tell you 
that in a certain part of the island of San Lourenijo there is 
a very round fruit, larger than a filbert with the husk, which 
smells very like cloves, but is not a clove nor like one.^ 

* Ilavennora aromuticn. 
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TWENTV-SIXTH COLLOQUY 

UINGEK 
llUANO 

ET us talk of ginger, whicli gives us a 
flavour on fish days, and excites the 
appetite in the salads made with it in 
the preserve, which your slaves call 
Achak. It seems to me that it is to 
rectify the fish diet, as it is laid down 
by our doctors. 

Okta 

It was certainly unnecessary to 
speak of this product, because there is no doubtful point of 
which to write. However, I will treat of what every one 
knows, on condition that you repeat it to no one in India, 
but only in Spain. For all do not care for what I tell you in 
tliis way. That you may not ask in vain I may tell you that 
with us it is called Gengibwe ; the word is Gimzibil among 
Arabs, Persians, and Turks. When it is green the Guzaratis, 
Deccanis, and Bengalis call it Adrac, and when dry Socte. 
In Malabar it is known as Imgi, and the Malays call it Alia. 
It is a herb with a root like a flag or like a Urio espadanal : 
but the root is larger, and the leaf a deeper green, and 2 
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to 3 palmos long. When green it is not so sharp to the taste, 
especially that which is grown in Ba^aim where it is milder, 
or to speak more directly it is not so sharp to the taste, the 
land being moister. For the great axe of necessity makes 
things warmer. It reminds me of the common saying that 
the axe has a warm edge. This is the feeling of authors when 
speaking of ginger, that it does not become warm as quickly 
as pepper owing to its humidity. The green ginger is eaten 
in salad mixed with other herbs, oil, vinegar, and salt, and in 
pasties of fresh fish. Some eat it in the pasties of meat. They 
grow in all ports of India, at least tliose we know. They are 
sown, and doubtless some grow without being sown, but so 
few that they hardly count. It is grown in Malabar, and this 
kind is most liked by the Arabs and Persians. It also grows 
in Bengal, Dabul, and Ba^aim, and along all that coast. From 
the interior there is little, and none comes to us. There is 
ginger in the island of San Lorenzo and the Comoro Islands, 
which are near the coast of Ethiopia, and there are those who 
say that it is in Trogoldita and Arabia. It is gathered in 
December and .lanuary, dried and covered with clay in holes 
to prevent it from decaying. It is also enclosed in clay to 
make it weigh more and to keep it fresh, preserving its natural 
humidity. Besides, if it is not well covered with clay the 
worms eat it. It is also more humid and has a better taste. 

Ruano 

Few questions arise respecting this ginger, Serapio calls 
it UiigUnl, and some nations use that name. 

OllTA 

I have enquired, but I do not find where it is so called. 
Where is this name correct ? 

Ruano 

Galen says it came to us from Barbary. 
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Orta 

If by liarbary is intended tbe coast of Barbary it is not 
true; but if by Barbary is meant the unknown interior it may 
be, for no country can be more strange as regards India. But 
this is to speak very vaguely. 

Ruano 

Dioscorides says that they liave it in Trogoldita and in 
Arabia. 

Orta 

It is in Trogoldita, and in the Comoro Islands which are 
near that coast. It is also in Ethiopia, according to what I 
am told, but only enough to supply the country. As for 
what Dioscorides says, that it is in Arabia, asking your pardon, 
he does not speak the truth, for it is an article that is imported 
there. He says what is true about its use when green, as we 
use it on fish days in salads, as I have already said. He also 
says, for example, that the root is much used, and it may have 
been more in those days than now, the scent being strong. 
They also used the root more medicinally, both against the 
plague and against poison. Some practitioners now prescribe 
a salad made of the root and other things, against the plague. 

Ruano 

It is said that the roots are small like that of the junca 
avelanada. 

Orta 

It is not so. They are much larger than the root of a 
reed. 

Ruano 

You say that they choose the roots that have not been 
covered with clay. Why then do they say that they are so 
covered ? To prevent them from rotting ? 
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'Orta 

I did not say that to be bored through by a worm was 
good, but that to be covered only with clay is not so good. 
I now say that it is better, for it protects them from the attacks 
of worms, and that is the object of doing it. Those who say 
that they are taken to Italy in cantciron may be riglit, but it 
would be better first to cover them with clay. Those that say 
that ginger causes looseness have reason, for it promotes good 
digestion ; and those who say that it closes the stomach also 
have reason, because the looseness caused by indigestion is 
stopped. 

Ruano 

Tell me whether it spreads out like flax. 

Orta 

No such thing. But it is rough like flax. It cannot be 
called a bush, as Serapio calls it. 

Ruano 

Well, Musa, a diligent writer, says that it spreads like flax, 
and that it has a leaf-like cane. 

Orta 

It is not a good comparison, for the leaves of ginger are 
rough, and the leaves of the cane are not rough. 

Ruano 

He also says that the conserve leaves a sting in the mouth. 

Orta 

This statement is not good, or it has been falsified, or he 
has fixed upon the conserve to indulge his malice. For it is 
not bad preserved with sugar, and well washed through many 
waters; first pricking it into holes for the water to enter, and 
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keeping it for many days well sugared. It is then very good, 
and does not burn nor leave a sting in the mouth. As they 
produce much sugar in Bengal it is better there. The women 
also make it well in Chaul, Bacjaiin, and Dabul; but in 
Betecala it is not so good because it is not made in the] right 
way, nor with such good sugar. 

Ruano 

Where was that made which you gave me the other day ? 

Orta 

In the house. Another kind, quite as good, I will give 
you in a jar. It came from Bengal. Bring it, girl, and 
show it. 

Servant Girl 

Here it is.' 

Ruano 

Both are so good that I do not know which is the best. 
I kiss the hand of your worship. 

^ (linger is tlio rhizome, or underground stem, of Zingiber officinale, Roscoe; the 
word Zingiber” being derived, through the (Jreek and Sanskrit shringabera 

—meaning horned root’’—from the Arabic zanjabil ; referring to Zangibar (?). It is 
not a native of India : and its proper Sanskrit name is ardraka, meaning, literally, of 
the wet” season, i.e. the ‘"monsoon” ; ‘"green ginger” is in Hindustani denominated 
4idrak, and ‘"dry ginger” wnt. » 
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Tu'o kinds' qfhei-bx for dysentery, mul of amttier whu'li cannot he 
touched zcithont its zvHhering. 

IlUANO 

ROM what I have seen in the hospital 
there is here, and as regards those 
patients, that I see you treating, the 
worst diseases are cholera and dys¬ 
entery. 1 therefore desire that we 
should talk of the herb’ with which 
you cure the dysentery. According 
to what is said in Portugal it is very 
efficacious. 

Orta 

The cholera, as you have seen, is a very strong and 
dangerous malady, and dysentery, when it has become old 
(what we call chronic), is very difficult to cure, and when there 
is a hot humour it is very dangerous. The treatment must 
be more cautious and more careful than in Portugal, for any 
mistake made in the course of it is difficult to remedy. The 
herb, or, more properly speaking, the bush is called CoRU in 
the Canarese language used at Goa, and we call it the herb of 
Malabar, because the people of Malabar effect good cures of 

^ Holarrhena aiUidpsenteriva, R. Brown, a Do^f-bane^ the source of Conessi-bark/* 
or Tellicherry-bark ”; and of tlie seeds known by the name of inderjao ; both being 
often confounded with the bark and seeds of WHghtia timtoria, Roj(., another Dog-bane. 
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this sickness, and here come some who will show you. 
Certainly they, as well as we, cure this infirmity well, after the 
greater part of the material is evacuated. Most of these 
plants are the size of an arbutus or smaller, the leaves like 
those of a peach tree, the flowers white with a scent like that 
of a honeysuckle. We use the dry bark of the root because 
when fresh it gives out some milk. 

Ruano 

Should it be classed as hot ? 

Orta 

So I thought before trying it, and when I tried it I found 
it to be insipid and cold, and I saw the effect it had, so I 
classed it as cold and dry as more correct than coldness alone, 
and so it is classed in this country. 

Ruano 

With regard to what you say the Licentiate Alvaro 
Fernandes told me the other day that he had a very dangerous 
attack of dysentery and took the herb of Malabar by your 
advice in the way it is administered by the Malayalims, and 
not in the Portuguese way. It seemed to him to be the most 
bitter thing in the world, whence I conclude that a thing so 
bitter cannot be cold. 

Orta 

It may well have different effects in different parts like the 
Zakgatoa *; and with regard to the bitter taste it has, it is 
only slight, just as the opium, though so cold is bitter. It 
therefore seems to me to be cold ; at least we shall be right in 
saying that it stops. To return to the subject in hand, I say 
that we make the bark of the root into a powder,- and take as 
much as will go on the cup of a still. It is then mashed well 
with sour milk. We then take ameos,^ the seed of aipo and 

^ Cineraria campestrist Flea-wort. ^ Canola de alemliique. 

3 Wild Cummin. (For continuation see p. 48/5.) 
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coentro dried and black cummin seeds pounded—those which 
come from Ormuz. All this is mixed together in an ounce of 
crude butter, and so it is put to be distilled. We give four 
ounces of this distilled water to the patient, mixed with two 
ounces of rose water, or “ root of roses,” or plantain. When it 
is necessary we mix lozenges of Malabar herb and make the 
liquid in the same way, not using butter, and it is given with 
the same water as the above. This water is also used in 
clysters to take at night, and it is a thing with which I have 
been successful many times. We give these clysters actually 
cold, as the climate is very hot, and this is also the custom of 
the native physicians. It does not seem bad to you ? If there 
is urgency we give these waters to drink twice a day, once at 
six in the morning and again at two in the afternoon. During 
this treatment we give the patient boiled milk with rice and 
chicken soaked in this rice water (which they call Canje), and 
according as we judge of tlie weakness of the patient, so we 
give him food. The Malabars never give wine, nor do we, 
there being many reasons for this in cases of chronic dysentery. 
This medicine is very good, and I have often succeeded with it, 
yet I feel bound to confess that it is not so valuable nor so 
certain as the herb which the Malayalims give, very roughly 
compounded, but in the same way as the other, powdered and 
soaked in sour milk, or in rice water much boiled, and almost 
dissolved. Others make this liquid of the green herb pounded. 
This is stronger to take and very bitter. It is given to the 
patient, seven ounces in the morning and the same in the 
afternoon, if necessary; as the herb is not pleasant to the 
taste they give it with some sour milk. 

Ruano 

What kind of water is found best for the patients ? 

Okta 

That of the Malabars is found much the best. When we 
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find that our patients do not appreciate our gentle medicines, 
we deliver them over to Malabars to be given the stronger 
medicines. Now the Malayalims give us their water, whicli 
is compounded in the royal hospital. If the JSlalayalims see 
greater urgejicy they mix opium with this medicine. Some 
Arabs cure all dysenteric illnesses with opium rectified with 
nutmeg. I saw an Arab cured in this way when I was march¬ 
ing with that great Sultan llahadur, in company with my 
master, Martin Affonso de Sousa.' An honourable and discreet 
gentleman from Portugal told me that Dom IManoel Telo de 
Meneses cured several people in this way. For the medicine 
had run out, and it smelt of opium, the use of which medicine 
he learnt in Xael, being a captive.“ But I do not look upon 
this as certain. 

Rt’AXO 

And to me it appears doubtful, at least in principle, for 
there are other things for rectifying opium, better than nutmeg. 

Out A 

The IMalayalims never care to confess that they give opium. 
I cured a very honourable gentleman, whose name is well 
known in Spain, and who was near to death. He had a regard 
for a Malayalim who had saved his life in a difficult case of 
dysentery. Finding himself in Goa with a slight attack, he 
called in this doctor who, to take the shortest way, cured him 
with a medicine containing opium. I was afterwards sent for 
and found him at death’s door, with all the symptoms of 
having taken a dose of opium. I cured him and restored him 

1 This was the occasion when Orta accompanied Bahadur Shah in his adventurous 
marcli against the Mongol soldiers of Humayun, crossing the whole peninsula of 
Kattiawar from Diu to Ahmedahad. 

2 Meneses was sent by the Governor Niino da Guiiha to the coast of Arabia to 
examine into some complaints of the Chief of Xael, of violence from Portuguese. He 
was himself made prisoner^ but eventually released. (Correa, Lendas, iii. 844.) 
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to health. But this Malayalim doctor would never confess 
that he had administered opium in the medicine he gave, and 
showed me the medicine he had prescribed, which was so 
unfit for the purpose that I was of opinion that he had given 
opium. I was more convinced of this when I had cured the 
gentleman. I found this medicine to be most efficacious when 
the greater part of the material has been discharged, and, by 
other treatment, there is a relapse many times. 

Ruano 

Is this medicine used for any other diseases ? 

Okta 

For vomiting and weakness of stomach, taken with a 
mixture of mint water and some powder of gum mastick. In 
this island there is also a small tree that yields more than the 
other shrub. It has leaves and flowers like a myrtle, and yields 
a fruit like myrtle berries, with the same taste but more styptic. 
It is called Avacaui. An old Portuguese, who had been a 
long time in the country, told me that it grew on a hill in his 
estate, and that it was very efficacious in cases of chronic 
dysentery. He said that he had a daughter who had been ill 
with dysentery for a year, and that other medicines were of no 
use, while this one restored her to health. I asked him who 
told him that this plant was good for dysentery. He told me 
that one of the native doctors gave him the powdered bark in 
rice water. They say that the root of this shrub smells like 
clover. I asked the doctors here about it, and they said that it 
was good for dysentery, and that they mixed it with another 
herb called Coiui, which makes a very good mixture. This is 
what I know about these medicines, and I will take you to 
see patients being cured by Malayalims and Canarese, that 
you may know it all more thoroughly. 
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Servant Giri. 

A boy lias come from the Franciscan Friars with a basket. 


Orta 

It will not be things to eat, for it is the Friars who are in 
need of those. 


Boy 

Here are the herbs you asked for. 


Ill A NO 

Some are roses, and on the other side are they medicinal 
herbs ? 

Orta 

No, but they have a strange property, showing that they 
do not like to be touched. That herb will not consent to 
have itself touched, for if you do so you will see how it 
presently shrinks. 

Ill ano 

It is a very notable thing that this plant should be so clean 
and so modest that it will not consent to be touched. I 
speculate touching this philosophy. The leaves resemble a 
polypody frond, the flowers are yellow, and neither Dioscorides 
nor Pliny mention such a plant. ^ But the author of a book 
on New Spain says that there is a plant in Peru the leaves of 
which dry up when they are touched. As I think that you 
are now weary, we had better go to dinner. 

* Hinphytum tensitirum, Dec., an Oxalid, the “ Yerlia Biva” of Acosta. 
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JAOA, JAMBOLOKS, JAMBOS, JANGOMAS 
lll'ANO 

T is that fruit which is the size of a 
large nut ? 

OllTA 

You have been eating the ches- 
nuts that are inside it, and you said 
that roasted they tasted like ches- 
nuts; and now you may eat the rinds 
that cover them, which are yellow 
1 have a pleasant taste. 

Ruano 

They taste like melons, but not so good as the best. 

OllTA 

Just so, and owing to their viscosity they are bad to digest, 
often passing without any change. I do not use them much, 
In Malayalim they are called Jaca,* in Canarese and Guzerat; 
Panaz, and they grow near the seaside. In the interior thej 

^ ArtocarpiUf integrifolia, Willd.; Sanskrit, paitasaf laufiable,” i.e. well’’-fruiting 
and Hindustani, chakra, ‘^circle,” i.e. round’’-fruited; the ^^Bread-fruit of th< 
East Indies. 
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only dry the chesnuts and eat them roasted or boiled. The 
tree is large and high, and the fruit grows from the trunk and 
upwards, and not from the branches like other fruit. I assure 
you of this; I will here show you a Jaca whence these were 
taken. See here that they are the size of very large melons, 
and some larger. The rind that covers these chesnuts is very 
thick and hard, as you see, and of no use. 

Ruaxo 

There never was a melon so large or so beautiful as this 
fruit. 

Oll'J'A 

It is dark green and all surrounded by spines smaller than 
those of a hedgehog, but they do not prick as those do. I do 
not think the Jaca should be eaten, except at the end of a 
meal, and then you might taste the chesnuts of this fruit as 
you did the other day. 

Huano 

I have eaten those olives, for so they seemed to me, and I 
found them very sharp; for the rest they were like ripe olives 
of Cordova. 

Okta 

They are called Jamboloes and grow in the country on a 
bush like a myrtle, and leaves resembling those of the arbutus. 
This fruit, like the Jaca, is not considered very wholesome 
by the people of this country.^ But this that I show you is 
much esteemed here." It is not long since it came here from 
Malacca, where it is abundant. I ask what you think of this 
fruit. It is the size of a chicken’s egg or rather larger. You 

^ Etigeuia Jamholaiia, Lam., a Myrtle-bloom. Ibii Batuta also compares the fruit to 
the olive. It is tlie Black-Plum ” of Aiijj^lo-Iiidiaiis, and jambu, jamam, and jambnl, 
all meanings ‘^eatahle,” “toothsome,” of the people of India. 

2 E. mdlaccenaiSj Linn., the “ Malay-Apple ” of An^i^lo-Indians, and Malaka-jamrul 
of Southern India, and known also by the name of karikn. "llie An^lo-Indian “Rose- 
Apple ” is the E. Jamhos of Linnaeus. 
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see that the colour is white and yellow, and the scent like that 
of rose water, so that both senses are gratified. Now it is 
necessary, as it seems good to the sight and the smell, that it 
should be tried as regards the taste, and for this purpose it 
must be eaten. 

Ruano 

I liave tried it and it tastes very good. It is a taste which 
does not cause much craving, the fruit being watery, but for 
me the taste is very pleasant. The appearance and smell 
remind me of large gall-nuts when they are new (those we 
call mufmui de cuquo'). Tell me what they call this fruit in 
the country where it grows. 

Okta 

In Malacca the name is Jambos, and it is so called also in 
this country. 

lltTAXO 

These are better than the Jamboloes. I had heard much 
of it, and I say that it justifies its fame, and is agreeable to all 
the four senses. It is certain that this fruit is fit for a prince 
in our Spain, and it does not seem to me that it would do any 
harm to eat it before a meal. I perceive that it is cold and 
humid. Now tell me about the tree. 

OllTA . 

You can see the trees in my garden from this verandah. 
The small ones have been planted two years, and in four they 
will yield plenty of good fruit and several times in the year. 
The shape of the tree, like that of the fruit, is oval, with fruit the 
size of a plum. The flower is red and very sweet, with a taste 
like sorrel. The leaf is like the point of a lance, large and of 
a very pleasant green colour. The roots of this tree strike 
far into the ground to uphold the tree when it is loaded with 

• Oak apples. 
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fruit, which is the case many times in the year. Conserves 
are made both of the fruit and the flower. 

Servant Giki. 

The man is here who brings letters from your tenant at 
Bombay. 

Orta 

Send him here. 

The Captain 

The letters are from your tenant, and also this basket of 
,Iamgomas.’ 

OUTA 

I will read the letters afterwai'ds. We will taste the fruit, 
and you can open it first between the fingers—so. 

Rttano 

It seems from a first taste like a plum, and styptic. 

Okta 

There are many in Ba^aiin and Chaul, and I have also seen 
them in Batecala, The tree is like a plum tree, and so are the 
leaves. It has white flowers. There are many spines in the 
trunk. They call it .Tamgomas, and for the most part it 
grows in the country. It has also been transplanted, and 
persons worthy of credit have told me that the best way of 
planting it is to find the seed in the excretions of a certain 
bird with which it is mixed. In this way it soonest yields 
fruit. 

* FlacourtUi catophracta, Roxb., of the Savantvari country ; the jmniala of Hindustan, 
and talishapatri of the S. Deccan, the latter beinf? one of the Indian names of the 
Cinnamon tree. 
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I.ACHI'. 

Ritano 

OW the turn comes for Lac'Ri;, which 
is used so much in this country in 
closing letters and for seals, instead 
of wax. 

Ok’I’a 

Rather the wax is used for want 
of Lackk, for the Lackk is hard to 
unfasten, and the seal cannot be opened 
but must be broken. Lacke is the 
name for what, in tlie books of druggists, is called Laca, in 
Arabic and Tersian Locsumutiu or TjAcke of Sumatra; not 
because Sumatra is near Pegu, where it is found, but because 
it comes from those parts. The Arabs and other people 
supposed it was from there, and so gave it that name. In 
Bengal, Balagate, and Malabar where it is, they also give it 
that name, learning it from the Moors, but the name in its own 
country is Lac. In Pegu and Martaban, whence the best comes, 
it is called Tiiec. There are some who say that it comes from 
Jamay,' whence also comes the Almiscke ; those of JMartaban 
and Pegu taking it to Sumatra for sale. This is the reason 

‘ A proviuce in the kingdom of Laos. 
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LACRE 

that the Arabs call it Locsumuthi. The Pegu people bring 
back pepper in exchange. 

Ruano 

Tell me what it is and how it is made, and in what way it 
is produced, for you will tell the truth as you know it, and 1 
will then discuss what is written in books ancient and modern. 

OUTA 

I was deceived for a long time. For they said that in 
Pegu the channels of the rivers deposit mud into which small 
sticks are driven. On them are engendered very large ants 
with wings, and it is said that they deposit much lacre on 
the sticks. I asked my informants whether they had seen 
this with their own eyes. As they gained money by buying 
rubies and selling the cloths of Paleam and Bengal, they 
replied that they had not been so idle as that, but that they 
had heard it, and it was the common fame. Afterwards I 
conversed with a respectable man with an enquiring mind, who 
told me that it was a large tree with leaves like those of a 
plum tree, and that the large ants ^ deposit the lacre on the 
small branches. The ants are engendered in mud or elsewhere. 
They deposit the gum on the tree, as a material thing, washing 

* Lac^ from the Sanskrit laksha, and Hindustani lakh, meaning 100,000,” as in 
tlie phrase a ** lao of rupees,” i.s the resinous exudation produced on various Indian 
trees—as Hutea frondosa, Ficus bengalensis, F. religiosa, Sch/eichera trijuga [kumniha], 
Shorea rohnsta and Zixyphus Jujuba, and also on’the plant Cajanus indicus, the 
Pigeon-Pea,”—by the puncture of the females of the lac-insect. Coccus or Tachardia 
Lojcca, as their common nuptial and accouchement bed, the seraglio of their multi- 
polygamous hacchabunding lord, the male C, Lacca. As freshly gathered from the 
tree this resin is called stick-lac” ; when the females, known as the colour 'Make,” 
are washed out of it, it is called "seed-lac” ; and when this is melted and run out in 
layers, and cooled, it is called "shell-lac,” from which "lacquer” and "sealing- 
wax” are formed. Both the males and their colonies of females live only for the time 
they are ceaselessly reproducing themselves, and as if only to dower the world with one 
of its most useful resins, and most glorious dyes, the colour "lake.” Lac has been 
erroneously identified with the kankham of the Arabs, the KdyKafxov of the Greeks; 
which was probably the resin dikamali, yielded by Gardenia hicida, and 0, gummifera. 
See pp. 246 and 247. 
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tlie branch as the bee makes honey; and that is the truth. 
The branches are pulled off the tree and put in the shade to 
dry. The gum is then taken off* and put into bamboo joints, 
sometimes with the branch. But the best is that which has 
the least bits of the branch with it. For they presently say 
this lacre has much branch, or has little. They also told 
me that some was very dirty and turned into powder, and that 
this was because it was mixed with earth. I sent to Pegu to 
enquire about this and found it was quite true. Being in 
Balagate, where there is some which is brought for sale to the 
seaport from the territory of Cotainaluco, they told me the 
same. Here in Goa a boy brought me a branch he had torn 
from a tree we call Maceira and the Deccanis Bi:u,^ of which 
I have spoken before, and here it is in my garden. I see it 
with my eyes. As it has little lacre, the country not being 
suitable, no account is taken of it. But many tell me that 
it is the Maceika that is suitable for those ants, and this is 
clearly true, for the wings of the ants are often found mixed 
with the lacre. This lacre of which we speak, when it is 
mashed, becomes a fine red, and of this they make those sticks 
that you see for closing letters. They stain and so increase 
the necessary colour for the stick with the dye which makes 
that colour. Of these sticks, or large thin plates, the carpenters 
or turners dye those they choose on the lathe, drawing off the 
lacre from the stick to the lathe. With this lacre they fill 
up the silver and the gold which is empty, to make their best 
works. Further I know that the tree is not like a myrtle 
either as regards size or the leaves. It is sometimes as large 
as a walnut tree, sometimes smaller. It is not called Aec, 
the name given it by the Pandetario, nor Ancusal, these 
names being corrupt. 

Ruano 

Avicenna calls it Luc in the amended translation by the 

‘ Zizyphns Jujuba. 
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Belunensis, and Paulo states that the tree is like the tree 
yielding myrrh, that it has a good scent, that it is necessary to 
administer it with caution, that those are wrong who say that 
it is like the carrob, and that it is true that it has the virtue 
of the carrob in some respects. What do you think of that ? 

Orta 

I say that Avicenna did not know the Lac and spoke 
from conjecture. He may never have seen the stick. I 
would swear he had never seen the tree if he thought it was 
like the myrrh tree. Yet I do not know the myrrh tree to 
confute his statement; but 1 know that the gum of lacre 
is formed on overlaid sticks, and the other is distilled from the 
tree. The myrrh has a scent and the lacre has not, though 
Avicenna says that it has. It is called Luc by the Belunensis ; 
perhaps he found it so written in ancient originals, for now 
all the Arabs call it Locsumutri. Those who say, after 
Avicenna, that the lacre has the properties of the carrob are 
to be reprehended, for this is false. The carrob is glutinous 
and styptic. The lacre is aperitive, and, for being very 
aperient, Avicenna says it must be administered with caution ; 
and, as you know better than I do, at first we used aperients 
less than we do at present. But what is to be regretted in 
Avicenna is that he thought the lacre, was the cancamo of 
Dioscorides. For Paulo seems to speak by his mouth. And 
clearly it is false, for our lacre has no smell, while the cancamo 
is fragrant and used as a perfume, Avicenna says another 
thing calling for reprehension, that, when lacre is wanting, 
dragon’s blood takes its place, which is also a styptic medicine. 

Ruano 

Why do they call it Locsumutri ? Is it, by chance, in 
Sumatra ? 
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Orta 

No ; as I have told you, it is in Jamay, and it is taken from 
there to Sumatra, })epper being given in exchange. Now this 
route is not so much used, as the lacre is only sold by the 
Pegus to the Portuguese, and we sell it to Arabs, Persians, 
and Turks. We also take it to Portugal, whence it finds its 
way to Africa and other parts; so that there is no longer any 
reason for calling it IjOcsuMirrui, as formerly. The Chinese 
who brought it to Ormuz and other lands did not care whether 
it was from Sumatra, and as from Sumatra they sold it; but 
there is none in Sumatra, or if there is any it is a very small 
quantity, and up to the present we have no notice of there 
being any in that island. 

Ruaxo 

Having now examined Avicenna, we will proceed to ex¬ 
amine Serapio. He calls it Sac, meaning Laca, and refers to 
Dioscorides in the translation of Abtabharic, who says that the 
gum found in Arabia is like the tree of myrrh. He quotes from 
Rasis that it falls from heaven on to the branches of Gubeka, 
and alleges that Isac says that the red stuff which falls over 
the sticks is used as a dye for cloths. He also says that they 
bring it from Armenia, a land well known in India. Now tell 
me the truth about all this. 

Orta 

Sac is a corrupt word, and the lacre of Dioscorides is 
not lacre, of which neither Dioscorides nor Serapiam knew 
anything. For Serapiam thought it was the cancarm of 
Dioscorides, and said it was like myrrh or storax. You can see 
that this lacre has no scent whatever. Galen, in the trans¬ 
lation of Abathabarich'—some suppose it was Paulo—alleges 
the same. Neither Serapiam nor Paulo say what is true as 

^ There is diversity in the spelliuji^ of this name in Serapio (ed. Brussels^ 1531)^ 
Athabarich^ Albatarich, Atabari. He was the Arabian translator of Galen. 
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regards what Galen wrote. For they say that the gum of a 
tree which grows in Arabia is like myrrh. But this lacre 
does not belong to Arabia, for there is a trade with it to 
Arabia from India. How then can there be any credit for 
these statements ? Basis also states that the lacre falls from 
heaven over the branches of the Gitueka. This is false, for 
Gubera ‘ in Arabic means Souva, and there is no Sorva in all 
India. The N izamoxa has it brought from Persia and Khorasan, 
and I have seen it in his house. 

Ruano 

Perhaps Nespra is intended, for other books say that it 
is over the branches of Nespeueira. 

Orta 

It is badly translated, for Gubera is Sorva and Anzurut 
is Nespera, but there is neither one nor the other in all India. 
And the assertion that it comes from Armenia is also false, for 
neither is there any in Armenia. 

Ruano 

The Italian Friars, who wrote on Mesue, say that no man 
has ever seen the true lacre in our parts, and that it is not 
credible that nature can be at fault, for many believe that it 
is the cancamo of Dioscorides, because the descriptions of 
Dioscorides and Paulo agree. Yet no person has even seen 
this cancamo, and some say that it is what we call benjoim, 
while many good physicians hold it to be dragon’s blood. 

Orta 

To me it seems that the Friars say well in affirming that 
nature is not at fault as regards these simples; and they are 
right in saying this because the lands are better known and 
the use of medicines is better understood. But in saying that 

' Sorbux domestka, or Pynu Sorbm, The “ Service Tree.” 
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it is not here they are wrong, and would be more correct if 
they said it was here; for it is brought to India every day, 
and is used by Moors and Gentios. They would be still 
more correct if they said it was unknown to Avicenna and 
Serapio, or to those who turned the mention in Dioscorides 
and Paulo of cancamo into it, which we have not got. For 
what we use is it, and we know nothing of cancamo nor of 
benjoim. I note this because it is not in Arabia, as I have 
told you, speaking of benjoim. I have already put dragon’s 
blood in its proper place. Taking you to Spain, the lacre is 
used there with much boldness. Here the learned Moorish 
physicians in Balagate use the Dialaca, which they call 
Dallaca, the ai. being the article of genitive; so they call 
Diaturiut Daltukiut, a compound of Tniunr; and so with 
all the other compound words, where we put Dia they put 
Dai.. You, who are a good Grecian, know that Dia is right, 
for I have heard you say so, who am not a good Grecian. Of 
this I will say no more, so as not to get beyond my depth. 

Ruaxo 

What you have said appears to me to be right, but I 
cannot form a judgment because I am not a good Grecian, 
and Ruelio, a curious and cautious writer, is doubtful on this 
point. 

Orta 

He has reason, but you should speak on it and relieve 
yourself of doubt. 

Ruano 

What you say is well said as regards my feelings notwith¬ 
standing your argument. I think ours is not the true lacre, 
for the Greeks knew it as cancamo^ as did Avicenna and 
Serapio; and neither the one nor the other have scent, nor 
are they used to perfume dresses; but, mixed with myrrh and 
storax, the addition neither causes nor increases scent, but 
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diminishes it. I therefore conclude that we have not got the 
lacre but the cancamo. 

Orta 

You say and then unsay, for first you say that nature has 
not been deficient in these medicines so celebrated by the 
Greeks and Arabs, and then you say that we have not got 
them. 

Rttano 

So I say again, until you give me reason for altering my 
opinion. 

Orta 

It is no less inconvenient that Serapio and Avicenna did 
not know the lacre than to err in saying that nature has 
failed. You know that lacre is that which you see being 
sent from India to Portugal, and over all the regions of Asia 
and Africa and many parts of Europe, and what it is called 
here in India. You do not doubt what it is, nor do the Friars 
nor others. I say, as I have said before, that Serapio was 
mistaken in thinking that it was the cancamo of Paulo and 
Dioscorides, and Avicenna was much more mistaken, for he 
gives an account of cancaniOy and then has a chapter on cheickem^ 
as if they were two different things. When he makes such 
a mistake as this, it is not much to be ignorant of lacre. 

Ruano 

Very well, you have persuaded me of that. Now about 
cancamo^ how is it we have not got it ? 

Orta 

It is a less evil that we should be wanting in one simple 
than in two. I will tell you what the cancamo is, according 
to my opinion. I have not got certain evidence to enable me 

^ Keikhem, or kamkeham. Spreiig^el held the word in Avicenna to be an Arabic 
transcription of KdyKafiou, Kankham is the Arabic, and khuniham the Persian for 
diknmali, the resin of species of (lardenia. See footnote on ^^Lac,” p. 241. 
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to come to a conclusion; but when I get better proofs I am 
ready to change my opinion. 

IlUANO 

I tliink you are going to say that it is benjoim, and to this 
I cannot agree, for benjoim is not in Arabia, as we have already 
seen. 

Omta 

I do not say that, but I think it is anime, which has a good 
scent and is used as a perfume. It comes to Portugal from 
Ethiopia, a country bordering on Arabia. 

Rtjano 

Certainly that satisfies me, but some say that the amvi.e is 
a kind of carabe ? 

Orta 

This helps me for, according to some, cancamo is a species, 
and Avicenna, reprehending that opinion, says that it is not 
carabe though it has the same virtues, yet it is not that but 
anime. 

Ruano 

A chronicler of the Indies of Castille says that there is 
anime in Qirvamlha near Maluco, and in Brazil. 

Orta 

The Castillians, if you will let me say so, are a people who 
exaggerate greatly, and in this there is a mistake. It refers 
to a certain material for caulking ships of which much comes 
from Sumatra and many other places. But it has not the 
smell of cancamo nor of any other gum. In this way you 
may speak of lacre or cancamo until you find another medicine 
which more truly complies with all its signs. 

Ruano 

God be praised that I am satisfied as regards laa'e and 
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cancamo^ and now it all seems clear. But which is the land 
where this gum is principally called Eac or Eoc or Eiic ? 

Orta 

This is the cause of many errors. In the case of the 
Espodio, as we now call it, it had another name, that of 
Tabaxiii, the name where it grows, and the confusion caused 
much contention among Arabs, Eatins, and Greeks, because 
the medicine is not known under the name of Espodio in the 
place where the plant grows. This gum, which is wanted and 
needed for dyeing, was called Eoc, and so the gum was known 
as Luc, and it remained as the name in Arabia, to which land 
it was brought from where it had been bought by the Chinese. 
After a time it got the name of Lac among the natives of 
India, and those names which are so much alike no doubt 
originated in that way. 

Ruano 

So mucli is established in the affirmative that I can no 
longer raise a negative, and especially as regards two reasons 
so like each other. Now I want to ask you a question relating 
to trade. It is to obtain license to send 100 quintals of lacre 
to Portugal or Ormuz. It seems to me best to take it to 
Portugal, because they tell me that it is now worth four times 
less than what it used to be worth here. 

Orta 

1 will tell you. The Captains of Ormuz have an establish¬ 
ment and factory in Ba 9 ora, a city of Mesapotamia, whither 
merchants of Aleppo come to make purchases. Lacre may 
be sold to them at very good prices. The factor of the Captain 
of Ormuz who had it for sale, without much hope of getting 
much for it, was offered a good price by a very great merchant 
of Aleppo who saw it. He gave, as a reason, that there was 
a very rich dyer in Aleppo. He was sent for by the Governor 
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(called by them Pasha) who told him that the great quantity 
of money he had belonged to the king. His house was 
searched and it was found that he had 100,000 venezeanos. 
The Pasha said to him, “You are a dyer, and a rich dyer may 
not have more than 1000 neiiezeanos, how then is it that you 
have 100,000 ^” So they took all from him. As no justice 
can be had against Moorish Kings, this man made his complaint 
to the Grand Turk. He, by agreement, discovered in his land 
some dye in earth or on trees or bushes, which was better than 
lacre, consequently lacre is no longer needed in those lands, 
which yield to the Grand Turk more than 100,000 cruzados a 
year. For the service thus done to the Grand Turk all his 
money was restored to him, and many privileges besides. For 
this reason very little lacre is wanted in Ormuz for Persia, 
and none at all for Turkey or Arabia. 

Ruano 

What is that dye ? It cannot be hermes^ for that is in Spain 
and other parts. 

Okta 

I am unable to say, but what I have told you happened as 
I related it. One thing 1 pray of you, that, when you return 
to Spain you will not allow them to pass dragon s blood for 
lacre, nor let them believe that lacre is what the Arabs call 
Qukkmes, for one is a gum and the other a seed, of which 
there is plenty in Spain. 
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LIXAI,()KS 


IlUANO 

INTENDED to ask you about the 
Linai,()Ks,’ but I have not done so 
because it seemed to me that all that 
can be known about it has already 
been written. 

Orta 

On the contrary, my dear Sir, it 
would be more true to say that little 
is known about it; yet not so little but 
that the tree ,has been seen by some 
Portuguese, or I should say a branch of it, and the whole tree 
by many of our slaves, as I will explain presently. 

IlUANO 

Will you refer to what is said on the subject by' Greek, 
Arabian, and Latin writers, and tell me where they are right 

^ Aquihma Agallocha, Roxb., growing in Tenasserim, and on islands nearMergui^ 
and in the valleys of Assam and Silhet, and the chief source of Aloes-wood/’ 
Lignaloes/" Eagle-wood/’ or ^^Calamhac,” the Agallochi of the Arabs. A similar 
product is yielded by AloexyJon Agallochum, of the Leguminosae^ and by Excoecaria 
Agalloi'hum, a Spurgewort. See p. 262. 
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and wliere wrong, and above all your own opinion, and what 
has come to your knowledge ? 

Okta 

I say that you shall be served by me as regards what I 
know, although there can be no doubt about these simples or 
what relates to them. 

Ruano 

Galen, according to Serapiam, quoting the translation by 
Albatari,' states for what it is useful. 

OUTA 

The best modern authors all say that Galen does not 
mention this drug, and where he is otherwise quoted it is in 
books which falsely attribute statements to him, therefore this 
Grecian author may be left apart. 

Ruano 

Dioscorides calls it Agaloc, and says that it comes from 
India and Arabia and that it is sometimes used for incense. 

Okta 

The true Linaloks is only found in these parts of India, 
and the land referred to by Dioscorides may be traced to 
Arabia for, as I have often mentioned, all the merchandize of 
that land goes by Gida, or Torso, or Ormuz to Cairo, Alexandria 
and Aleppo, and so to many other lands. If some is heard of 
in Arabia it is not this special Linaix)Es, or if so it was 
adulterated. As to what Dioscorides says about its being used 
as incense, this cannot have been the statement of so grave an 
author. It would be less wrong to say that for want of 
Linaloes they used incense. A quintal of incense is worth 

^ Tlie name of the Arabian translator of Galen referred to in the Latin edition of 
Serapio(Bru8sel8,1531) occurs in several forms: Athabarich, Albatarich,Atalmri,Alhatari. 
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1 cruzado and a half of the best, and it would be much 
cheaper in the land of Dioscorides. An arratcl of the best 
aguilu is worth 3 cruzados. Now judge whether this per¬ 
mutation of Dioscorides holds good. 

Ritano 

It seems to me that in this you have much reason, for 
those which remain in Arabia ought not to be so dear as these. 


Okta 

Do you know how far it is to come from India to Dofar, 
Caxem, Xael, or Barem ?' 

Ruano 

Det us examine Avicenna as an authority. 

Outa 

He gives two chapters—one, 742, to Xilaloe ; another, 14, 
to Agalugem. 

Ruano 

How is that ? Are there two medicines ? 


Ohta 

No, there is only one; and he made two because he was 
doubtful, so that he explains better the second time than the 
first, and says that there was not more than one medicine. 
The names he gives in Chapter 742, when stating what lands 
they come from, are to be made out. Almudilum may be 
presumed to mean Melinda, because in that land there is a 
black stick which sinks to the bottom in the water. Another, 
Avicenna says, is brought from Sofala. Now it is found in 
Encuama, and it is not inconvenient to call Sofala a region 
of India, for so we called it formerly. Another name is 
Ax.camebi which is Cape Comorin, a well-known promontory 

* Ports in Arabia. 
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called Gobi by the ancients. Other names of Linaloes are 
A1.SEUF1* and A1.BEKI, another in the region of Catai and 
Seni, and others the derivations of which I confess I do 
not know, 

Ruaxo 

And what do you say of these parts? Do the true 
Linai.oes come, or are they native here ? 


Okta 

The true kind is not native. It is true that in the parts 
of Cape Comorin and Ceylon there is a plant that smells like 
it, which we called aguih hrava ; but the scent is that of 
other plants we have here. This plant was taken as an article 
of trade to Bengal under the name of agivila brava, but 
afterwards the Bengalis were undeceived and would no 
longer buy it. This plant is what they call Alcamebi and 
Alsificasi at Cape Comorin and Ceylon. If these derivations 
do not satisfy you now, at another time they will seem 
good to you. 

Ritano 

Please me by saying whether it is from Catay or Seni ? 


Obta 

From Cantam (most famous of all China) and Seni 
Chincheo. 


Ktiano 

Is the Linaloes in that land ? 


is 


Obta 

No. How many times have I told you that the Chinese 
who navigate those seas bring the good Linaloes from 
Sumatra and Malacca, and the bad from Ceylon, buying it 
well and selling it. What they buy is very good. They 

‘ A misprint In Avicenna it is AtsAMPi. 
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take it to their country, for the Linaloes in China is an article 
of great price. 

IlUANO 

Avicenna also says that in boiling it, in the land where 
it grows, the plant loses its virtue. Tell me what you think 
of this, for many say it besides Avicenna. 

OUTA 

Nothing of the sort. It is not the custom to boil this 
wood, of this you may rest assured. Presently I will explain 
the way of selecting it and how it is treated, and here you 
can answer that the plant is not boiled. 

IlUANO 

Serapio states this from Dioscorides, and I can well 
believe that it is true, for he says that it has a rind rather 
than bark, and that it has bitterness with styptic properties, 
and that it is brought from India and Arabia. 

Orta 

This is not wholly true. They speak the truth when 
they say that it comes from India and Arabia, but it is not 
true that it grows in both those countries. It grows in India ^ 
and is brought to Arabia as merchandize. It is wrong to say 
that it has skin rather than bark, for it has bark like any other 
plant. But the scent is not good except that of the pith 
(what the Portuguese call ccrne ^), but as the bark and wood 
become dry the scent gets stronger. 

IlUANO 

There are many species of Linaloes Indo, and it is said 
that some grow in an island called Fuma,® which is better, 
being black and variegated. Then it is said that another kind 
comes from parts of India called Model, Sief, and Alcomori,^ 

^ India beyond the Ganges. 2 qj. of a tree. 

^ Fimua in Serapio. ^ Sief and Alkumeri in Serapio. 
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from which places the journey by land takes three days, that 
the best is the kind that sinks in the water, and which does 
not burn when put in the fire. 

OU'J'A 

Those names are very corrupt, and I confess to you that I 
do not know the interior very well. I cannot, therefore, 
criticise Serapio on this point, nor tell you whether he says 
well or ill. If by Fuma he means Sumatra he says well, 
but the derivation is very doubtful, and as to Model I cannot 
tell what place he alludes to. Alcoinari and Sief are Cape 
Comorin and Ceylon, the voyage to them by sea taking three 
days, as he says. That this is right may be proved because 
those countries have a kind of Lixai.oes which we call Aguila 
Brava. And with this agiiilu bravu the Baneans are burnt 
when they die, these Baneans never eating anything that 
can have died. The Chinese, who bring Linai,oes from 
Sumatra, touch at Ceylon and Cape Comorin, and when 
they sell it they would* say whence it comes. Serapio also 
says that they bury it, and the sign that it is good is that it 
comes full of earth. This test may be applied to any fragrant 
wood. The other statement is that besides this there is the 
abel brought from Sofala. It is not to be wondered at that 
the sticks from Sofala and Mozambique should be black, or 
that they make scented things from them, for it is said that 
combs and boards are so made. As for the statements 
that they cut the branches and bury them for a year, that 
the earth does not injure them in the slightest degree, and 
that they come by the rivers, there is a certain amount of 
truth in them, as I will explain presently. 

Ruano 

They also say that it has a red fruit like pepper. 
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Orta 

Nothing is said on that point where I have been able to 
verify. The Muhammadans do not speak of it; for neither 
Basis, nor Avenrrois, nor Isac mention this plant except as 
to its uses, not as to whence it comes. 

Rtjano 

Pliny says, according to Ruelio, that there are two places 
whence the casia comes ; from the countries of the Nabateos 
and Trogoloditas; and that the merchants sell the aspaltum 
for it. 

Orta 

Pliny does not make a good road in this. It may be that 
aspalto may have been adulterated and sold as Ihmloes. Y^ou 
do not suppose, as some do mistakenly, that aspalto is what 
we call betumc Judaico, for tliat is a cheap drug brought from 
the strait of Mecca, and sold here as pitch for ships. 

Ruano 

I also want to know this. Sepulveda, and the Friar who 
wrote Modus faciendi and the author of Dc proprietatibus 
rerum says that it comes from the terrestrial paradise. 

Orta 

I have never deserved to go to the terrestrial paradise. 
But I may say that the rivers which are said to come from the 
terrestrial paradise are far enough from where it grows, and 
that these authors have no excuse for repeating such a fable. 

Ruano 

A modern author is surprised that it should go to the 
)ottom, when it is so light. 
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Orta 

He is wrong, for the centre or core is quite light, and 
some of it floats on the water, being very good, and for this 1 
will cite other experiences and better proofs before we have 
done. 

Ruano 

The Italian Friars say tliat Avicenna is wrong in making 
two chapters for this drug when there ought to be only one, 
and they reprehend Savanerola for making a difference between 
and linalocH, there being really no difference, but one 
word being Greek and the other Latin. Savanerola does that 
in his fifth treatise, dc tiffuis. 


Our A 

I do not want Friars as rej)rehenders except in the pulpit. 
I say that Avicenna makes two chapters, as of a thing that is 
not Avell known, and the second is more copious than the 
first. To the first he gives the letter ulif of the Arabic 
alphabet, and to the last he gives another letter H.{uijn), whence 
it may be deduced that when he got more information he 
wrote a fuller chapter. With regard to the fault found with 
Savanerola it should not be supposed that, though he Avas 
doubtful, he did not know that xilnloes and linahcs were the 
same. What he wrote was not from bad Avriting or forget¬ 
fulness, as often happens, for such a man would not err in a 
matter of importance. 

Ruano 

Sinforino says that he had never seen the true linaloes 
anyAvhere but at Liam in France. 

Orta 

Come here, and pay well, and take it. To tell the truth 
the very good kind (which is called calambac) is worth more in 
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Malacca than here. Much comes from Malacca to this country, 
and is taken to Arabia, Turkey, Persia, and is used by the 
Moors and Gentios here. I will choose a sample for you to 
take to Castille, from the house of a merchant who has 10 
quintals here, he to whom I gave the henjui de honina the 
other day. When you want to go you will find the ships of 
Malacca at Cochin, and you can choose and buy them as you 
please. 

Hfaxo 

I kiss the hand of your worship for what you intend to 
give me so graciously, and for the advice you have offered me. 
The Pandetario says that the best Linaloes is on the higher 
slopes of the mountains, either owing to the force of the winds, 
or the age to which the trees attain, or the long time since they 
have come from the river below. It is also said that he falsified 
the plant, putting camalea in its place. So says Acacio Felici, 
that one of his species is from an island called in India Camar, 
and another Caemer, and a third Sares. 1 do not wish to 
repeat what he says about boiling it, because you have said that 
it is false. 

Orta 

They do not grow on mountains, but in valleys ; and they 
do not come by the rivers, or very few, for the best grow where 
they are and are brought by the river for sale, and sometimes 
by land, but the route by the river is most used, being the 
safest. For the tigers are very numerous in the woods, and are 
called reimoes. The land where they grow may be Sumatra 
or Ceylon as I have said ; and the camalea is a false attribution, 
saving your reverence, for it is not in that land. i 

Ruano 

Valerio Probo,^ a diligent writer, who has written some 

* Or Cordo. “ ITie errors of the press in the first edition are very numerous in this 
Colloquy ” (Portuguese Editor). 
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additions to Dioscorides, says that the worst and vilest kind is 
of Rhodes. Have you seen it ? 

Okta 

No, as you may see, nor are included in this genus the 
agahco or linaloes. It is well to know what is correct. 

Ruako 

Ruelio and Antonio Musa are writers, who being more 
modern and being persons having some knowledge of Portuguese 
navigation, should be more accurate. 

Okta 

I well believe that they are more truthful, but I shall say 
what I say, and I say what I know. 

Ruano 

Well Ruelio says that the agaloco is in our land, and that 
the first Grecian who called it linaloes was Aecio, I do not 
know why, and the whole company of physicians and druggists 
followed him. He says that Galen does not mention it, and 
that Paulo calls it lenlio Indico. Aecio says that in the 
east it is principally found in the parts nearest the sun, also 
that it never has the scent until it has first been powdered with 
certain insects, then buried in the earth and pounded, and 
with rottenness the scent is attained. He adds that the 
natives break it in pieces and bury it, and when the scent 
comes they sell it to the merchants. There are four kinds, 
namely i^Indico the best known and most celebrated of all), the 
Safico (after a town called Safo), Hispeon, and Higron. The 
Arabs say that its fruit is a red berry, smaller than pepper, which 
is called piperela, and the linaloes is not subject to rottenness. 
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Okta 

In this he speaks correctly, and in saying that it is not 
known up to the present time he is right. But I say that it is 
now known in this land, and from this time it will be better 
known whence it comes,* and I will tell you how the scent is 
produced. Of the four kinds I only know one, namely that of 
India, and it may be that the other kinds are not really liiiahes, 
but only scented wood. I do not know and have not heard 
what fruit it bears, but the statement that it is not subject to 
becoming rotten cannot be entirely true. This plant powders 
very slowly in the pith (or core as we call it), so that in those 
parts it is less [subject to decay. It is wrong to say that to 
make it into powder it is eaten by insects and that the scent 
then comes out. Afterwards he says that it is not subject 
to decay. From this it is to be understood that the core does 
not decay, and the second and other part next the bark does 
decay. 

Ruano 

Antonio Musa says many things in agreement with your 
views. He further says that your Portuguese find it in the 
forests, cut down the trees, and leave there until it decays, 
and that they are worth much in Sumat|-a whence they come, 
and that in spite of this much good linaloes does not come here, 
and when it is on the open hand the scent is strong, and that 
this is the kind called calavibac taken to China and Canton, a 
very celebrated port, and that it is long before it burns when 
put in the fire. 

Okta 

For the most part what he says is very true, but there are 
not a great many trees in the forests, for they are not numerous 
and it is dangerous to go there on account of the tigers. I 

1 Count Ficalho thinks this statement of Orta leather audacious^ for he did not 
himself know whence it came any more than the others. 
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must tell you that a great deal of the good kind comes to our 
hands through the captains of Malacca who navigate in those 
parts, if they wish to buy well. Here I will show you some 
of it. 

Ritano 

Now I would know the names in the different languages, 
and the appearance of the tree.^ 

Okta 

They call it Agai.ugem and Haud in Arabic and the 
Guzeratis, and Deccanis Un which is nearly the Arabic. In 
Malay GAiino, and the very fine kind Calambac. The tree is 
like the olive, sometimes much larger. I do not know the fruit, 
as I have told you, nor the flower, for I have not seen them, 
owing to the difficulty there is in procuring them. It would 
suffice if I should see the leaves and branches brought from 
Malacca coming from higher up the river. They say that 
when it is cut there is no scent. But it is not necessary that 
it should decay before the scent comes out, as some say. You 
must know that the bark is thick, and that the scent is not 
there but in the core or pith, as it is called in the cork 
tree. When it decays outside there is a concentration on the 
pith and the grease of the plant and the scent becomes 
very strong, all the virtue centering on the inside. Owing 
to this, I say that it is necessary to decay first to pro¬ 
duce the scent. When the plant is very dry the central 
part is better and the scent stronger because there is 
nothing to work against it. Persons wlio smell the plant 
presently say that it has a strong scent. For throughout the 
plant there is a difference in the wood. The Malays clean the 
plant, which is a drawback when they bring it for sale. 

' Tlie names by which Eagle-wood, or Aloes-wood,” is known in India are:— 
Sanskrit, agaru, meaning without weight ” ; Arabic, ayahigi ; Persian, ayalurchi ; 
Hindustani, agar ; Telugu, krishnoragaru ; and Malay, kalamha. See page 261. 
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llUANO 

Is the Cai.ambac of the same species ? 


Out A 

All is one. The finest is called Calambac and the others 
as I have said. 


Ruano 

How is the best kind known ? 


OUTA 

That which is very black with grey veins, and heavy with 
much oil in it, is the best. As a test put it in the fire, and that 
which sweats most and has most grease is the best. Besides 
these points the Guzeratis and Deccanis require that it should 
be large, like a gem or a pearl, for they say that the largest 
have most virtue. That you may try this work I have taken 
this piece of Calambac which they do not value much. 

Ruano 

Certainly I have not heard so much in all my life, and it 
surely seems to me to be good, and I well know that I owe 
much to you for it, and many thanks. 

Orta 

What I wish you to know is that it has given me much 
trouble and some cost to acquire the little I know of this 
drug, and it gives me much satisfaction to know that you 
appreciate it. 
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CATK ‘ 


Rfano 

OMPLAININGof relaxation andsoften- 
ing of the gums, your cook told me 
that I should eat (chew ?) Retke, 
Akeca, and Cate well mixed to¬ 
gether ; she added that Cate was the 
best of all. She provided it, and 1 
found it to be styptic and rather 
bitter. She also said that she knew 
very well that drinking water should 
be taken after it. This she brought, 
and I know not anything as good as that, but with a bitter 
taste. Then she told me that, with a mixture of Betiie and 
Akeca, she knew it would be very good. Certainly it seemed 
to me to be a very good medicine to dry and open. We 
know where it is, what it is ealled, and how it works. But 
I want to be informed respecting the appearance of the tree, 
for what the medicines are used in this land, and some of the 
writers who refer to it. 

Okta 

This plant is most abundant in the territories of Ba 9 aim, 
Manora, and Damam, cities of our King. It is also in the 

1 Areca Catechu. 
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mainland of Goa and in many other parts, but not in such 
quantity as in the places I mentioned first, whence it is taken 
to Malacca and China in large quantities, as well as to Arabia, 
Persia and Khorasan. As a medicine the demand is not large, 
but a great quantity is used in China and Malacca to chew 
with betel. They all call it Catk, in Malacca Cato with 
some variations. The Arabs, Persians, and all the people of 
India call it Cate. In its own proper country they call it 
U PLOT, also Pi'CHO, owing to the great trade in it to Malacca, 
where it is so called. The tree which yields this Cate is the 
size of an ash tree, and the leaves are small like those of the 
gorse {oY joiDtas, as they call it in Portugal). We may also 
compare it to the tamarisk, for it has many spines and leaves 
all the year round, and the branches are very strong and heavy. 
It never decays, according to the natives, neither from the sun 
nor from damp, and among themselves they call it “ the plant 
that is always living.” It endures blows, and for this and 
because of its weight, they make certain sticks of it, with 
which they beat the husks from the rice. They call them 
piloefi. They tread it into a very large stick made like a pestel, 
and this stick, which they put inside to stamp, is made like the 
handle of a pestel, and 6 yalmos in size. They call this tree 
in its native habitat Hacchic. As I do not know the language 
of this country so well as I know Portuguese, I do not know 
the reason that they call it Cate. Well, this is enough on 
the subject. 


Rttano 

All you have said explains things very well, but I want to 
know about the flower and fruit. 


Okta 

It has flowers, but they tell me there is no fruit 
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I Ruano 

Tell me how these lozenges are manufactured and the shape 
they are given. 

Okta 

They cut very small twigs from the tree, boil them and 
pound them into shapes like lozenges or wafers, or like the 
flour of Nac'Hani,’ which is a small black seed with which they 
make bread like rye. With that flour and the ashes of a black 
stick found in that land, or without them, they make slices 
and dry them in the shade, that the sun may not draw 
out their virtue. These people all use it, and also the Chinese, 
being so discreet and well informed, aflirm that it is a very 
good medicine. I have tried it for dysentery and for pain 
in the eyes and found it very good. As to what is known 
of mention made of some writers, I will tell you a thing 
which I believe to be perfectly true, if you will give me leave. 

Ruano 

I shall be much obliged to you. 

Okta 

I say that Cate “ is what Galen and Pliny and Dioscorides, 
Avicenna and Rasis call Licium, because it was first found in 
Lycia, a province of Turkey, or because the best kind was found 
there in former days. The Arabians, Avicenna and Serapiam 
called it Hacdadh. 

Ruano 

How is it that you say it is the Licium ? Is it not called 

^ Eleusinc Coracana, Cisert., a dark-coloured millet, the korakan of Ceylon, the ragi 
and nachnl of the Bombay Presidency ; these names beinj? corruptions respectively of 
the Sanskrit rajika, and natchini. 

2 Berf}erut Lyciuw, Boyle, and other species of Berberis, the \vkiov ^\vbiK6v of the 
Greeks ; the watery extract from the wood of which is famous all over India under the 
name of rumt. I’he Hindustani name of the wood of these trees is chitray the Sanskrit 
daruharidrUy i.e. wood turmeric,” the Persian pifzahra, the Arabic amftarhariSy and the 
Chinese kauki. 
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Cate by the Arabian writers, and this being so why do you 
call Cate the Liciujm ? 

Oeta 

I call it so because all the modern and ancient writers, 
Greeks and Latins and Arabs and Indians, all prefer the 
Liciitai of India to all others; still more because it is this 
with whicli is taught all that here is known ; still more because 
all the things for which Licium served are used in this country 
for Cate ; still more because it has the conditions for making 
good Licii'M. It serves for weakness of the eyes, strengthens 
the gums and teeth, kills parasitical creatures, and is good for 
the throat, for rheumatism and for dysentery. You ask why 
the Arabs do not call it Cate. To this I reply that many 
things lose their correct names when transferred to an alien 
language. Now it may be that, in speaking with Arabian 
physicians, they will give me another name that is used in their 
language. You say that all speak of this simple. Well, Galen 
says that it is a thorny tree and that the best comes from India ; 
also that there is plenty in Lycia and Cappadocia, and that 
their virtue is astringent and dry. Others contradict this. 
Pliny gives the advantage to India and says that it comes in 
leathern bottles of rhinoceros and camel hide, and tells how 
they are made, to which all agree. Why, then, do you ask 
how it is made ? I will not talk of this any more. 

Kuano 

So as not to hinder so good a discourse I will not ask 
about the leathern bottles, but will remember what you 
have said. 

Orta 

I will answer everything. I say that Dioscorides praised 
the Indian kind most, and described the tree, which did not 
differ from the Cate, at least only a little, for he says it is a 
small tree when it is a large one. He says it is like box and 
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that most of it grows in I^ycia and Cappadocia, and when lie 
speaks of its uses lie says the same as the others—that it has 
the virtue of opening and soothing. Referring to the chapter 
in Dioscorides, it will be seen that tlic Indians use it in the 
manner that he describes. Avicenna calls it Hacdadh. He 
says that the kind from India is stronger and better than that 
which comes from Mecca, but 1 believe that the kind from 
Mecca is the same that comes from India. He adds that when 
it cannot be had, they put in its place Ajieca and Sandai.. 

Rt^\xo 

As to this your cook says one better, that she puts in 
Rethi.e and Aueca and the same Cate. 

Ok'J'a 

These they had for use from the beginning of the peopling 
of this land. Rasis says that it is made of the juice of berberis 
made very thick for boiling, and Serapiam says the same, calling 
it Hacdadh. 

Ruano 

Do the modern writers agree with this ? 

Orta 

Sepulveda says that they make it of the juice of honey¬ 
suckle and Valerio Probo says the same. Laguna sa 3 ’'s that 
we have not got the true Licicm. Antonio Musa also says 
we have not got it, but, from the indications of Dioscorides, it 
seems to be the box tree. The Friars desired much to find 
the true Licium, for Feijtzalange, which, by the advice of 
Avicenna, may be put in its place and is the tree of Licium 
according to the translation of Belunense, is also wanting. To 
put in its place the Faufel, which is areca and sandal, accord¬ 
ing to Avicenna, is more difficult, for Avicenna says it is not 
well known what it is. 
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Ruano 

There is much red sandal in Portugal, and cannot they 
bring plenty of areca ? 

Ou'iw 

Yes. But the Portuguese druggists show little diligence 
in obtaining medicines and much in making money. If they 
would apply to the India House they would get it in 
abundance. 

Ruano 

So that if we cannot find our Licium we must profit by 
the other Indian one, and be careful to call it Licium, since 
the best is in Lycia and Cappadocia, which ought, it would 
seem, to be preferred to all others. 

Ohi'a 

I do not say that Indian LiciitjM should take the place of 
Lycian Licium, but I maintain that when the Indian kind 
fails, that of Lycia should be given, for this is the view of all 
the writers. When that fails the medicine made of the juice 
of berberis or honeysuckle may be used, or of styptic wild 
plums. As to what you say that the kind of Lycia should 
par excelleivce be called Licium, this is not so, if you will 
pardon me for contradicting you. The use of this medicine 
was first adopted in this country and was the Indian kind, and 
for want or defect of that of India it had to be rejected; and 
this is the truth and the other view is not; for in no other 
region is the Cate so much used as in India. 

Ruano 

I will take it from this country and will use it, for it has 
the effects which you describe. It will be well that you 
should tell me if there are not many leathern bottles of camel 
and rhinoceros hide in this land, as Pliny says that they carry 
it, that we may see the quantity of it by this leather. 
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Orta 

I have not seen leathern bottles of camel skin in this 
country. There are some camels in the Deccan and Guzerat 
which take the kings and captains to war, but not so many 
camels die as horses, and of skins of the latter leather bottles 
are made. As for rhinoceroses, which the Indians call Gandas, 
they are not domesticated in our land. It may be that there 
are wild ones in Bengal or in Patane, and in the lands of the 
Patane some are made tame. I have never seen a rhinoceros, 
but I know that in Bengal they use the horn against poison, 
taking care that it is the unicorn. But it has not got one, 
according to the testimony of those who well know. For the 
Nizainoxa would weigh two hundred times of gold against a 
little proved unicorn, and much more for a rhinoceros.^ I 
know that in 1512 one was presented by the King of Cambay 
to the King Dorn Manoel, now in glory, who sent it to the 
Pope. This animal is mentioned by Pliny (lib. 8, cap. 20), and 
by Strabo. 

Ruano 

From what you say it seems to me that there is no unicorn 
in India, for you do not speak of any, and the King, your 
friend, has not got one, a reason for thinking there are none 
here, and we do not know where this animal lives. 

Orta 

There are so many uncertain things said about this animal, 
from its not being well known, that it is not worth while to 
recount them, for the persons who relate them are not eye¬ 
witnesses. But I will tell you what I heard from a person of 
authority. He told me that between the Cape of Good Hope 
and Cape Corrientes he saw some animals which, though they 
were disporting themselves near the sea, were terrestrial. The 

* This is not clear. Count Ficalho tbiuks the meaning may be that he would buy 
the horn of a rhinoceros if he judged it to be a unicorn. 
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shape of the head was like that of a horse, yet it was not a sea¬ 
horse. It had a horn wliich it used, raising and lowering, and 
turning to right and left, in a way that made it like a finger, 
and this animal fought bravely like an elephant, but with 
its horn, which measures 2 pahnos^ and it is said to be an 
antidote against poison, tliis being the common fame. 

Ritano 

They say that these animals do not want to drink if they 
can })ut their horn into the water. 

Orta 

Not only do they say that it is a good drink against ])oison, 
according to general belief, but persons worthy of credit say 
that arsenic was given to two dogs, one receiving a double 
dose. To tlie one with the double dose, the scraping of the 
horn was given him to drink. This one lived; the other that 
had taken the smaller dose of arsenic died. I know nothing 
more of this animal, but I saw some of its horns, and how they 
are fastened to the forehead. I pray to God that we may 
come to know more, and that what we discover may be for 
His service; and that what I write may be short rather than 
long, for 1 would only record what would be most useful. 
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MACK AND NKTMKG’ 

Ruano 

E know the names of mace and nutmeg, 
the country whence they come, 
namely Banda, and also the names 
in Arabic and Latin. According to 
the order, as we cannot first speak of 
the nut, which is fruit, we will talk 
of the appearance of the tree, of the 
leaves and flowers, and of any medi¬ 
cinal qualities connected with them. 

Okta 

These names I can tell you. I asked for them in Malay, 
Malayalim, Persian, Arabic, Turkish; but for you is only 
necessary the Arabic and Latin, and that of the land where 
it grows, which is Malay. Well, 1 say that the tree of the 
nutmeg is the size of a pear tree, and the leaves are round like 
some pear leaves. Banda, the native place of the nutmeg, 
belongs to the King our Lord. Some writers on Peru say 
tha t it is iji Maluco, but this is not so ; for the ti*ee there does- 
not bear fruit, and it is the same in Ceylon. It is like a pear 

1 Mace^ jafri^ is tlie aril/’ and nutme^^ jaiphaJ, the albumen ” or kernel of the 
fruit of the Myrtle-bloom, Myrktmi offimmlift, Liim., the M.fragram of Houtt. 
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tree, or, to be more exact, like a small peach tree. The 
rind is hard, the outer skin being harder than green pears. 
Removing the thick rind, there is a very fine rind like that 
which encircles our chesnuts. This goes round the nut. The 
nut is like a small gall nut. The delicate skin which encircles 
it is the mace. We need not refer further to the thick outside 
rind except that it is very good made into a conserve with 
sugar, and it has a pleasant scent. This conserve is very good 
for the brain and for nervous complaints. It comes from 
Banda in jars of vinegar, and some people eat it as a salad ; 
but all that comes to this land is in the form of conserve with 
sugar, a very beautiful fruit, leaving an agreeable scent in the 
mouth. You must know that when the nutmeg begins to 
swell, it breaks the first rind, as our chesnuts burst their 
prickly covering, and the mace becomes very red, appearing 
like fine gravu It is the most beautiful sight in the world 
when the trees are loaded.^ Sometimes the mace splits, and 
that is why the nutmeg sometimes comes without the mace. 
When the nutmeg is dried it does without the mace, which 
changes in colour from red to a pale orange. The mace is 
worth three times as much as the nutmeg, and this is the 
truth, well known to those who come from Banda. This 
Banda is very unhealthy. Many go there and few come back; 
yet people are always eager to go there because there is much 
profit. 

Ruano 

Galen knew this mace and nutmeg, and Dioscorides, and 
some other Greeks, and Pliny. 

Orta 

. Galen makes a chapter in Book VII. of the simples, and 
says it comes from India. As for the others, it appears to 
me j^that they did not know the mace for several reasons, 

• “Few cultivated plants are more beautiful than nutmeg trees.” —Wallace. 
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though they have the word Ma<^ur.^ One is because the 
temperature is said to be between warm and cold, being warm 
and dry at the end of the second or between it and the third. 
And it is said that it is good for dysenteries and for those who 
have issues of blood, which is not a thing that Galen would 
have said or have known. Avenrrois says that it is one of 
the medicines that Galen did not know. Many modern 
writers believe that the Ma(^ur of the Greeks and the Ma<^'a 
of the Arabs are different medicines. This is why Avicenna 
makes two cliapters, 456 for Ma(,^a^ and 694 for Talicifau, 
and he did this imitating the Greeks whom he always held 
in much respect and veneration, thinking that they could not 
be wrong. Yet Dioscorides says it is the bark of a root, not 
the rind of fruit. Pliny says he does not know the Ma(^ur. 
Much less could these Greeks have known the Ma(^"a when 
they are silent about the iiiit, because the one could not be 
without the other. They knew so little of Mac^uii that Galen 
would trace it to India, and Dioscorides to Barbary, where it 
seems no one knew the Mac^iia. Abouti this there ought not 
to be any doubt. 

Ruano 

Well, there are not wanting modern writers who say that 
the Chiusobalanus " of which Galen writes is the nutmeg of 
the Arabs. 


OllTA 

They have not reason, and there are many things against 
them in the description both as regards colour and taste. 

^ fldKCp. 

2 Avicenua knew of the Mace and Nutmefi^. He called the former hesbasah, 

T*** Its common Arabic name is shajrati-jauxut-tib, i.e. tree of nut-fraj^rant” 

Avicenna’s b&tbasah looks like some corruption of the Persian burjaah, ^"scented.” 

3 ’rhe Chrysobalanos of Galen was the “ Black ” or ^^Chebulic” [Cabul] Myrobalaii 
of India, the fruit of Termina/ia Ghehulica, Retz. . 
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Ruano 

Did not the Arabs know something of the mace and 
nutmeg ? 

Orta 

Yes, sir! Avicenna especially spoke very distinctly. 


Ruano 

Well, Serapio says that the Greeks knew these medicines. 

Orta 

That was because he was afraid to say anything against 
the Greeks. Do not be surprised at that because even I, when 
in Spain, did not dare to say anything against Galen or against 
the Greeks. Yet when seen in the proper light, it is not strange 
that medicines should be known in one age and not in another, 
new things being constantl)’^ found. Certainly if the Greeks 
knew the Pao de China they deserve much praise, and it 
would be much celebrated by them. Avenrrois boldly says 
that there were certain medicines which the Greeks did not 
know. 

Ruano 

Now will you finish with these ancients, and give the 
names of nutmeg and mace ? 

Orta 

I am content to do so. In the country where it grows, 
the nutmeg is called Pala and the mace Bunapala. In the 
Deccan the nutmeg is Japatri and the mace Jaifol. In 
Arabia and by Avicenna the nutmeg is Jauzibam, which 
means the nut of Banda, and Avicenna calls the mace 
Befbase, the derivation of which name no one can tell. 
These are the Arabian names most used by all, but many 
Moors, Arabs, Turks and Khorasanis use corrupt names which 
have been altered in the course of time. Then the corrupt 
words appeared in books, and Avenrrois, being a very good 
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Moor, called it Geoza. Serapio also has many corrupt names. 
If these, being Moors, are wrong, it is not to be wondered at 
that Matheus Silvatico should err. Ma(;*a is so called from the 
similarity of the word to Ma<,’ii{, because the Greeks paint it 
vermilion. 


Rita NO 

If the nut in Arabic is called Geatt;ci, ought not the Arabs 
to mention the nut of India, which is called Coqito ? 

OitTA 

The Arabs make mention of all the nuts. The Coquo you 
allude to is called GEAUziALiNm, and the nutmeg Geaezi, no 
more. This is the reason that the city which we call Badajoz 
should be called GuAnAi.-GKAUzi, or the river of nuts, from 
which Badajoz is corrupted.' 


Ruano 

Who told you that, and how do you know it ? 

Out A 

A Jew who was in Portugal, born in Cairo. He brought 
to Portugal the news of Sultan Bahadur’s death." His name 
was Isaac of Cairo, a discreet man and learned in many 
languages, I asked him if Guadalupe meant “the river of 
wolves,” as Lucio Siculo Marineo would have it. He answered 
me that it did not, but that the meaning was “the river of 
love.” I said to him that a very learned man had written that 

^ Fray tFoao de Sousa (da kniyna arahica en Portugalj 17B9) has another 
derivation for Badajoz J el ahrh, Land of Provisions.” Count 

Ficalho thinks that both are wrong. Edrisi writes the name {Batalioa), 

2 Isaac came from India, by way of Suez and Cairo in 1537, with news of the violent 
death of Sultan Bahadur (Correa, Lendas, 792-846). 
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this was the meaning. He replied that if it could all be in 
one language it would be better, rather than make one part 
in one language and the other in another. As Guadalupe is 
all in Arabic, the meaning is the “river of love.”’ 

Rijano 

Though this is not physic, I also rejoice to know more 
about it than about other things, to relieve the boredom. 

OllTA 

Why do you not remain without it ? I knew that an oil 
is made from the mace, which is a very good medicine for the 
nerves, and is much used for it in Banda. 

^ Sousa gives J River of the Bosom.” 
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THIRTY-THIRD COLLOQUY 
PuKGATivK Manna 
Ruano 

HINGS which are very necessary and 
much used ought to be well known. 
For this reason I want very much to 
know about the manna you use so 
much. For this it is my prayer that 
you will be very careful of what you 
tell me, that I may not have to reply. 
I do not want to know whether the 
Greeks may have written about it, nor 
what they call it, for these things 
have been sufficiently discussed by modern writers. 

Ohta 

Certainly I found this medicine to be very good with a 
pleasant taste and smell, and that the effects we expected 
from it were also very good ; but I have not obtained much 
information about it. I only know that it is brought in three 
ways to Ormuz from the province of the Uzbegs. The chief 
kind is the first, which is what you see in the druggists’ shops 
in flasks, like sweetmeats, and with the taste of honeycomb. 
They call it Xirquest or Xircast, which means the milk of a 
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tree called Quest, for Xii{ is milk in the Persian language, so 
that it is tlie dew that falls from these trees, or the gum 
that exudes from them. We have corrupted the word to 
SiiiACosT.^ Avicenna belonged to that country of the 
Uzbegs, native of a city called liocora,“ as I have told you, 
so that it is natural he should know the name very well. 
This may be well seen in Avicenna, where he treats of it. 
The other kind is called Tiiuam.iaium or TjiUMGiBiM, as the 
Belunense has it. They say that it is found among the 
thistles and in small pieces, somewhat of a red colour. It is 
said that they are obtained by shaking the thistles with a stick, 
and that they are larger tlian a coriander seed when dried, the 
colour, as I said, between red and vermilion. The vulgar hold 
that it is a fruit, but I believe that it is a gum or resin. They 
think this is more wholesome than the kind we have, and it 
is much used in Persia and Ormuz. For here we do not use 
it for children until they are past fourteen years, but I tell you 
that for all it causes purging without doing any harm whatever. 
Another kind comes in large pieces mixed with leaves. This 
is like that of Calabria, and is worth more money, coming by 
way of Ba^ora, a city of renown in Persia. Another kind is 
sometimes seen in Goa, liquid in leather bottles, which is like 
coagulated white honey. They sent this to me from Ormuz, 
for it corrupts quickly in our land, but the glass flasks preserve 
it. 1 do not know anything more about this medicine. 

' Bokhara. 

- "JTie chief sources of the Manna used in Kurope are the Ash-trees, Fraxinnn (h'inis, 
Linn., and F. rotundifolki, DC’., of Oalahria and Sicily and otlier countries of Southern 
Kurope, and it is still known throu^^hout India, as throughout Europe, hy its Egyptian 
[niena of the Malabar Cbast] and Hebrew and Arabic {jnfina of Hindustan and the Deccan] 
names, meaning a gift given us.” It is also known in India hy the name oinhirkhiNt, 
meaning dried juice.” The tnmnjahm, i.e. Persian Manna,” of the Indian bazaars 
is the product of the leguminous Camel Thorn,” Athagi maurornm, Tourn., of the 
continuous desert region from Marocco to Rajputana; and gaxargo}m\y of the Tamarisk, 
Tamarlv galliva, Linn., of the same region, most of this variety of manna being im¬ 
ported into India from Arabia. Mannas are also produced by a great many other trees 
in hot and dry countries. 
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Ruano 

Certainly I will listen to you for a long time if you will 
say more. Tliough you may not want to say more, at least 
tell me where this Uzbeg province is. 

OllTA 

The province of Uzbeg is in Tartary, so called from a city 
called 'I'artar which is in it. The men who are natives of it 
are called Tartars and the rest are Uzbegs, as you may 
say Toledano or Spaniard, Lisbonez or Portuguese. These 
Uzbegs formed part of the Mogores, it being a short time since 
they were detached from them. These Uzbegs are very valiant 
men, and great archers both on foot and on horseback. 
They take ])ay from foreign kings. I knew one serving under 
Idalcam who was called JVIeliquetartar, and another with 
Sultan llaliadur, the great King of Cambay. These Uzbegs 
border on China according to what I am told, and possibly 
they are the Parthians so detested by the Romans. But I 
confess that I do not know the cosmography of the land very 
well. 

Ritano 

Tell me about that manna that comes by way of Ba^-ora. 
I want to know whether this is Babilonia, originally so called, 
or Bagada, which is further off. 

OllTA 

Both Ba<;*ora and Bagada' are in Mesopotamia, but it is 
not Babilonia, though it is vulgarly supposed that Bagada is 
Babilonia. It is, however, very certain that the true Babilonia 
is distant ten or twelve leagues from Bagada. It is much 
defaced and neglected by men. Jorge Gonsalves told me this, 
a discreet merchant, a great searcher after truth, and very well 

^ Bagdad. 
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instructed. He was informed by one who was a native of 
Babel itself; and he said that Babel was reached by the 
Euphrates, and that Bagada is on another river called Digila 
and not I'igris, but that this name Tigris is used now. 

Rttano 

This Ba<;-ora and Bagada, whose are they now, the Turk’s 
or the Xatamaz ? ‘ 

Orta 

At first they belonged to other kings, but now to the Turk. 

Ruano 

What titles have the Xatamaz and the Turk ? 

Orta 

The Xatamaz is called Xa," which means king par 
excellence, and all the other kings are called Paxa,“ which 
means “foot of the king.” Such are the King of Ormuz and 
the King of Lar and others. The Turk is called Honencar, 
which means “ maker of Lords,’| for “ lion ” in Persian is a Lord, 
and “ ecar ” signifies to make, but his title is not conformable 
to this meaning, for it is very humble. 

Ruano 

How is he humble ? 

Orta 

Faquir Suleiman,^ which means the poor Suleiman. 

Ruano 

Well, with all these humilities, he may go to hell. 

* Shah Tahmasp of Persia, sou of Ismail, founder of the Suffavean dynasty. 

2 Shah. 3 i>asha. * Soleinian II. 
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MANGOES * 

Rtiano 

HEY praise tl>e mangoes here so much, 
when they are in season, that tliey say 
that they can compete Avith peaches. 
For myself it is necessary that I 
should know all the fruits of this 
land, and this not that I want it only 
for myself, but that you may be in¬ 
duced to Avrite on the subject. 

Okta 

The more that is said about the taste of this fruit, the 
more is asserted, but I do not wish to praise it except in order 
to describe it to you. There are some Portuguese who are so 
pertinacious that they would rather die than confess that 
there is any fruit equal to those of Portugal. Yet there are 
here many fruits which have the advantage, as are all the 
fruits of thorny trees; the lemons here are so large that they 
are like citrons, and very tender and well tasted, especially 
those of Ba^aim, and the citrons are much better, the limes 
also much better, while the oranges exceed ours in eA’^ery 
respect; still more those of Pegu, Martaban, Brinjain,” and 

1 Mmigifera indica, Linn. ^ A small port of Malabar near f)a])e Comorin. 
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Ceilam. 1 do not speak of China and many other places 
because they are outside India. 

Ruano 

I confess to you that all the fruits of thorns are better, 
though the degree of superiority is not very great, except the 
oranges which you praise so highly, when like those they 
brought you from Cochin. Those, I confess to you, have a 
great advantage over ours in softness and juiciness. More¬ 
over, their inside rind which contains the bitterness does not 
cause bitterness to the fruit in the slightest degree, and on 
cutting an orange here one eats it with the greatest delight in 
the world. This is not so with our oranges because there is 
always the bitter rind. Not only are those here not bitter, 
but I also tried the outer part, and then it gave me no 
bitter taste, or very little. Of the other fruit of India which 
you praise, you have not good grapes, figs, pears, or pippins, 
or many other fruits we have in Spain, so that your fruits may 
be pronounced to be good for want of better. For myself I 
prefer, before the fruits of Portugal, your mangoes and your 
durioes which you praise so highly. 

Orta 

I do not praise the durioes except from hearsay, for I have 
not seen them. As for the mangoes I may tell you this. In 
Ormuz, at the time when they were selling grapes, figs, very 
good pomegranates, peaches, and apricots, the mangoes were 
not bought by reason of the very high price asked for them. 

Ruano 

This will be as you say. I shall rejoice to be here until 
January, to hear and believe. 
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OllTA 

The season’ for them in temperate lands is April, and 
in other lands later, in May and June, and sometimes they 
come with a turn, as they call it in our land, in October and 
November. Boy, go and see what those two vessels are that 
are coming in. I see them from the verandah. 

Boy 

I will go at once with the message. 

Okta 

The mangoes grow in the season 1 mentioned, and those 
of Ormuz, are the most ])raised. Those of the kingdom 
of Guzerat are also very good, especially some they call 
Guzauatas, which are not so very large, but with a splendid 
scent and taste. The stone is very small. Those of Balagate 
are large and very toothsome. I saw two that weighed two 
arrates - and a half. The parts of Balagate where the best 
grow are Chacana and Quindur, also Amadanager and Dult- 
abado,® principal cities of Nizainoxa. They are also very good 
in Bengal, Pegu, and Malacca. 

Boy 

Sir, it is Simam Toscano, your tenant in Bombaim. He 
has brought this basket of mangoes to present to the Governor, 
and he says that when he has made the boat fast he will come 
here to rest. 

Orta 

He comes most opportunely. I have a mango-tree in that 
island of mine which has two gatherings, one at this season, 
and another in the end of May. As other fruit may exceed 

1 Mon^am, Monsoon” of Anglo-Indians, from the Arabic maimm, literally 
season,” and also a mark, a station. 

^ Arratel, 1 lb. ^ Ahmednagar and Dauletabad. 
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this in scent and taste, so much this exceeds others in coming 
out of season.^ We will first prove this fruit. Boy, get out 
six mangoes. 

Boy 

There are twenty mangoes here, and six are damaged. You 
may take the six of little worth, and I will take the rest to 
his Excellency, who ought to be given the best. 

Okta 

Give them here. They ought to be cut with a very sharp 
knife, that the slice may not be injured, and I want to taste 
them first, for allowance must be made on account of the 
season. 

IlUANO 

If now allowance must be made, I say to you that at 
another time they will surpass all tlie fruits of Spain. 

Okta 

Well, I want to show you how to eat it in another way. 
Boy, cut these mangoes, and prepare them in slices, because in 
that way they have a better taste, and the chief thing is to 
soak them in sweet-smelling wine, like nectarines. 

Ruano 

Truly these two, which have scales, are like skinned 
peaches, for their colour is between vermilion and clear green, 
and the smell is proper to them. 

^ Count Ficalho here footnotes:—“^Dr. Bird wood, in the Bombay Saturday Review 
of 28th July 18(>6, mentions a famous mango-tree at Colaba which gave fruit tnice 
in the year, at Christmas and in May.” This was the Mango-tree in the garden of 
Mrs. Hough, who consulted every botanist who came to Bombay as to the cause of its 
fruiting at Christmas ; and on her consulting me in 1857,—it was the 8th of December, 
—I told her it w as obviously “ the Benediction of Mary,” but 1 ultimately found that 
the tree had some thirty or forty years before been blown during Christmastide, wdien it 
at once burst out into dowser and fruit; which led to the habit in which it had ever 
since indulged.— Gro.^B. 
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Boy 

Here they are. 

OllTA 

Try them botli ways, with wine and without Avine. 

Rita NO 

With or without Avine it is good in botli ways, so good that 
I think it will be necessary for me to remain here all this year 
to try the others, and in the year that is coming. It does not 
seem to me that I can now leave Avith my brother. 

Oll'I’A 

This is only talking. 1 pray that you will not write down 
what is passing here now, for I Avould not be thought guilty of 
such levity as to indulge in trivialities. 

Ruano 

1 am not so strict a physician as you would make me, for 
I also pride myself on being a man of the court. Now tell me 
further in Avhat ways it is the custom to eat the mango. 

OUTA 

In conserve of sugar, in conserve of vinegar, in oil and salt, 
stuffed inside with green ginger and garlic, salted, boiled—in 
all these ways I have seen them served, and you may try them 
in this house, 

llt'ANO 

Of Avhat complexion ’ are they ? 

Okta 

Cold and damp. This is clear in conformity with the 
canons of the second of Avicenna and the sayings of Aristotle 
in the fourth of the Metaukos and in other places. As I keep 
remote from these scholastic matters, I will not give you 
more about it, except that they place them with peaches. 


* “Humour.” 
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They are at first pricking and styptic, afterwards acid, at 
last sweet, and the nearer to the stone the more acid, whence 
it appears that they are cold and damp. 

Ruano 

All these reasons appear to me to he good. Rut it is 
commonly said that they are warm, and some physicians in 
Portugal said so to me, and they say that those who eat 
them get boils. There may be some reason in this, 

Okta 

I have had a discussion with some physicians, and I am 
not satisfied with this reason nor with others they gave. For 
the boils of this season come with the excessive heat there 
is then. So that the mangoes are not the cause of the boils, 
though they occur when they are in season. And it is subject 
to decomposition, to have these fruits heating the stomach, 
when they will cause fevers, colics, bleeding, or erysipelas, 
which are infirmities of heat The same might happen with 
peaches, plums, cherries, melons, being also fruit in the class 
of cold and damp. 

Ritano 

Are the stones of any use in physic ? 

Okta 

No, except that, as I heard it said, when roasted they are 
good for the flux. I have tried them and tiiey seemed to me 
to be efficacious, for they are like the acorns of cork trees, 
which in our country are called landes. They say that the 
stone, or rather the kernel of it, kills the worms when green, 
and they have reason, for it is bitter. 

Ruano 

If the fruits are good for all these things, it is not much 
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that, as you say, tlie Banians will not eat meat. And now 
there is this proposition. I would ask who are those Banians 
or Bramenes who, you say, do not eat meat. Are they what 
they call Genosophists, for these use the same clothes that the 
authors describe ? And according to them tliere are, in many 
parts, those who come from Guzerat and the Deccan, who 
have not much to learn in Egypt and those j)arts, where they 
say that their doctrines ])revail, for they say that they came 
to Arabia, Persia, and Egypt. 

Okta 

These are so, but now they care more for trade than for 
learning. There are many classes of them, but all agree that 
they must not kill, nor eat what has died. They maintain 
this precept to such an extent that they buy birds in order 
to let them fly away. They will not eat radishes, nor onions, 
nor garlic, nor spinach that are vermilion, on account of the 
colour. They give water with sugar to the ants, saying that 
they offer alms to the poor. They give water to the birds, and 
they come to drink every day. Many of those that die leave 
a certain portion to those persons who travel in desert places, 
and they give water to travellers. In Cambay I saw a 
hospital for birds, where they cured them, and removed their 
ailments; and there I saw parrots and many other birds 
cured. When they were cured they did not keep them 
longer in the house, but let them fly away. They do not 
drink wine, nor vinegar, nor nimpa,' nor orraca,“ nor wine 
of raisins. 

1 Fermented liquor from the creeping palm, Nipafmticam, Roxb., one of the sources 
of tari, toddy,” or palm wine, and of arak, "arrack” and "rack,” distilled from 
palm wine. Our "Fool-rack,” that is phul-arak, literally " flower of arak,” means the 
strongest araJe,** Our phrase ^'Gooseberry fool” refers to the similar Indian "dish” 
made with the " flowers,” phul, of the Mango. Our word " punch,” the strong drink, 
is simply the Hindustani panch, "five”; that is, the five ingredients of which it is com¬ 
posed, arak, lime-juice, spice, sugar, and water. ^ Arrak. 
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Ruano 

Do other Gentios of this India hold the doctrine of 
transmigration of souls ? 

Orta 

Yes, the Bramenes of Balagate and Cambay, and those of 
Malabar, and others of whom I have no certain notice. All 
these wash their bodies before they eat, and are more venerated 
than the Baneans. These serve the kings as treasurers, writers, 
collectors of rents and ambassadors. 

Ruano 

And have those who are called Bramenes here got the 
same customs ? 

Okta 

These, and those inhabiting the sea-coast, called the 
Concan, eat all kinds of meat except that of cows, and pork 
raised at home. All believe in the transmigration of souls, 
and, besides that, they have faith in many things worthy of 
much laughter, which I will not repeat, so as not to waste 
time. The Baneans fast much, and eat little at night, only 
sugar and water or milk. Some are very religious, and fast 
for twenty days without food, as I was told by a person well 
worthy of belief. 

Ruano 

Avicenna says that the Indian experimenters' state that 
they do not eat milk or fish because it causes leprosy. Tell 
me whether this is said by the physicians of this land, or any 
others that you know of. 

Orta 

The Gentios, for the most part, eat milk with some fish, 
but I do not know whether they say that it does so much 
harm. The Indian physicians with whom I have conversed 

^ Esprementadores. 
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do not condemn that diet nor abuse it to such an extent. 
However, most of the Gentios eat fish with grease, whence 
1 deduce that this saying of Avicenna was only what he had 
found written as common fame. It may have been said by some 
ancient physician who repeated these things as the sayings of 
learned men in India, to sell his work better, for any distant 
and unknown country was called India by the ancients. 

Ruano 

For you, as you have noted, this land where you live is 
India, called so both by the natives and by yourself, but how 
do you know it is right ? For it does not seem to me to agree 
with what a writer on New Spain says, that the West Indies 
and Brazil are like the East Indies. Also Ethiopia was called 
India by the ancients. There must be another reason why 
this is called India, and also the other western one. 

Okta 

Your author knows that the Castilians like their affairs to 
be grand, and for this they fill the mouth with “AVestern 
Indies ”; but not only are your lands not Indies, they were 
never known to the ancients, nor was Brazil. They may have 
liked to call them Indies as being distant and unknown. But 
tliis, our India, has been called so from the time of Alexander 
down to this day. Of this Alexander they have many histories, 
more than we have, and among them he is the most celebrated 
who is called Ezcauku. The river Indo, from which is the 
name India, is not more distant from Goa than 200 leagues, and 
it is called by the natives Uiul. If the men of that land, and 
those of Persia or Arabia, want to ask whether one is a Moor 
or Gentio, he uses these words, “Are you Mo^almam or Hindu?” 
If he is a Gentio he says he is “ Hindu,” if a Moor he says 
“Alhandulila,”‘ which means “thanks to God.” For mofcd- 

* Alhamdu lillalt, 
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mam means safe. By that you will see what proud names 
the Muhammadans put to their things. It is common fame 
in Persia, Khorasan, Arabia, and Turkey, that this land is 
called Industam, Arabia Arabistam, Christendom Franguistam, 
for hiam means a region, and Indu India. 

Ritano 

All this seems to me very good, except the word Fran- 
gaistam. For I believed, like many others who come from 
there, that they called the Portuguese Franges, because 
Frangcs means bubos, and the name was given in contempt, 
as much as to say bubo-people, or leprous. 

OliTA 

Bubos are not called Frangne but Fringuiy and they are 
not looked upon as infamous by the natives. For the disease 
originally came from Brazil and your so-called Indies. There 
are not wanting those among your historians who say that 
the Castilians brought it from the West Indies in 1498, a 
year before they went to Naples, to help in the war of Dom 
Fernando of Naples,’ and that they gave it to many cortesan 
women, who gave it to the Italians, and for this reason it was 
called the Neapolitan disease, and seeing themselves made 
infamous by this name, they called it the French disease, and 
because there were many Castilians and Spaniards with it our 
Portuguese called it the Castilian itch. There is nothing 
more to be said about it. 

Ruanu 

Why do they call the Portuguese in this country Frangues'i 

OllTA 

I will tell you. They do not give that name only to the 

* Fernando, King of Naples, son of Alfonso V., King of Aragon, but illegitimate. 
He was besieged in Naples by the Freneli, and a Spanish army came to the rescue 
under Goiisalvo de C Cordova. 
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Portuguese, but to all Christians from the West. The reason 
was that the first Christians known in Asia were French, so 
they called Christianity Fi'anguia. They call it so in Ormuz 
and in all these lands, and all who dwell in their countries. I, 
when I came from Portugal, asked a Christian, who had been 
a .Tew, being a S})aniard and resident in Cairo, how many 
Christians there were in Cairo in the time of the Soldan, and 
how many Jews. He told me so many thousand Christians, 
so many Arabs, so many Franks and Jews. Asking him what 
he meant by Franks, he said they were the Christians of 
Europe, and that Franguia was Christianity. And so I make 
an end of your questions. 
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PEAMLS AND C'llAXKA SHKIA-S 
Ruano 

NE of the medicinal stones is tlie pearl. 
May it be called a stone or not ? It 
is usual to call it so in medicine. 

Okta 

It is called in Spanish, jaero/a 

in Portuguese, nnio in Latin. The 
larger pearl is in Latin viargarita, in 
Arabic and in Persian lulu, in Malabar 
mutu, in other parts of India moti, in 
Portuguese and Spanish aljofar. 

Ritano 

What are these names derived from ? 

Okta 

Respecting the Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese words, I 
will presently give you answers, but as to the others you must 
pardon me, for I do not know. Perla and pej'ola are from 
prefero, preferes, because of their pre-eminence they are 
preferred to all others of their kind. Unio, so called because 
it would be a marvel to find two equal in size and shape 
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and being. Aljofai^ because it means in Arabic of Julfar,” the 
principal place where they are found. For the best are from 
.1 ulfar, a port in Arabia near the strait of Ormuz. The best 
are from the fishery of Uarein, Catifa, Julfar, Camarao, and 
other ports on that coast. Because the place best known to us 
was Julfar it was given that name, taken from the port of 
Julfar. 

Ruano 

I am glad to know that derivation ; but why do they call 
the good pearls oriental, perhaps because their colour is golden ? 

Orta 

No. It is because they come from the East, the strait of 
Ormuz being to the east with respect to our Europe. 

Ruano 

Are there any other kinds besides the ajjojtir ? 

Orta 

That is the best and largest, and it is also found near Cape 
Comorin and Ceylon. That fishery belongs to the King our 
Lord. It should yield much, for there is so much zeal for the 
faith among more than fifty thousand Christians who do the 
work there. This Christianity was th^ work of one man, 
no less virtuous than learned, named Miguel Vaz, who was 
Vicar-General of India. This conversion to Christianity was 
afterwards increased by Master Francisco,^ theologist, who was 
a principal of this holy company jointly with Father Ignacio, 
whose virtues and sanctities, if they were written down, would 
make a large book. This Christianity is now fostered and 

^ Miguel Vaz was an intolerant and cruel fanatic. He initiated the missions near 
('ape Comorin in 1541, sending there Father Diogo de Borba. Francisco Xavier 
arrived in India with Martin Alfonso de Sousa, and went, live mouths after his arrival, 
to the south missions in Tinnevelly and the island of Manaar. He baptized more than 
40,000 pearl Ushers wholesale. Orta calls him Master Francisco.” 
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encouraged by fathers and brothers of the company of Jesus, 
and is honoured by the martyrdom of some of the religious of 
this holy company. The Ai«roFAi{ obtained from this fishery 
is more unequal, but amongst tliem there are some very good 
and also large. But, on the whole, they are not so large as 
those of Barein * and Julfar, nor do they fetch so high a price. 
There are also pearls in Borneo which, though very large, are 
not so good. They also come from China, but neither are 
they so good. Those which come from the lands and islands 
of your king, or from Europe, you know more about than I 
do. 1 And that I may not be contradictory without cleaily 
seeing good reason for it, I will not say that the writers of 
Peru are wrong when they say that there are green pearls, 
and many other things of the same kind. 

Ruaxo 

So many and such good Ai^jofaj^ comes from these lands 
that my brother, the factor, brought some to sell here, and says 
that he doubled the outlay twice over. But I do not know, 
as you say, that there is trade in pearls with Portugal. 

OllTA 

All may be true. For the Aljofar that comes from here, 
and the Pekolas are large and round, and in all respects 
perfect, and those that come from the Indies are scored, badly 
shaped and not round, and with dead water. 

Ruaxo 

And are they worth more or less than the good ones ? 

Okta 

Those badly shaped fetch a lower price here in India than 
in Spain, for in Spain, whether they are round or not round, 

^ Bahrein. 
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alive or dead, a good or a bad shape, makes a great difference. 
The Pehola that has these good qualities is worth there ten 
and one or two here. Here it is not so near the Canaras as 
are the inhabitants of Bisnagar and their territories, wliere 
the perfect ones are worth ten and the imperfect of the same 
weight have a value of five or four. So that your brother can 
double the profit here, and taking Aejofae from India make 
his money there. 

Ritaxo 

This is good ; but I am a doctor, and I want to know how 
they fish, and how the physicians use them here as medicine, 
whether they are pierced or not, naturally and without art, as 
some of our doctors write, saying, “ Take viar^aritas pierced or 
not pierced.” Please tell me, if in this it does not give you 
trouble, which are the best Pehoi.as you have seen, and 
whence come the Aljoeaus used in medicine, and the price of 
an ounce of them. 

Orta 

The shells are found when they fish for them in the proper 
season. Those which are highest have the largest pearls, and 
those in the lowest depths have smaller ones. They are put 
to dry and then opened. The pearl is found in the meat after 
it has been dried to some extent. They find in one shell 
sometimes many, at others few, according to what the shell has, 
and not only one, as some say, they sometimes find more than 
200 seed pearls. Some say that the pearl is pierced naturally, 
but they would speak of grace and find fables that suit their 
palates. The Gentios use the pearl as a medicine to some 
extent, and the Moors very much, putting it into all their 
cordials just as we use it. The best of the shells that the pearl- 
fishers bring up are white and smooth, and are called by the 
natives Cherifo. They make spoons of them and drinking-cups. 
There are also pearls in the oysters we eat but not so good. 
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Tlie largest pearl found near Cape Comorin weighed 100 grains 
of wheat. I saw many much larger from Borneo, but not of 
such a good shape. Another weighed 160 grains of wheat, or 
40 quilates, which is the same. The weight of 100 grains of 
wheat is 5 (juilales, which they call a culavja, worth 1500 
(Tuzados. As to higher ])rices I will not quote them, for it 
is better to be a philosopher than a merchant. The pearl- 
fishers sift the pearls in sieves of tin, and those which only 
pass through larger holes are worth much more. The merchants 
of this country have these sieves and fix the prices by them. 
This is a very subtle way of counting, and your brother will be 
glad to know, for the rules are very artificial. Pearls which 
are too small to bore are sold to the druggists or to be taken 
to Spain. They are worth less than a ventem an ounce. 

Ruaxo 

Does a pearl fall off' in weight in the lapse of time ? For 
they tell me so, and for that reason it is not good as treasure. 

Ohta 

Yes, it diminishes. I have not tried the experiment, but 
what is said, and what may be held as most certain, is that the 
Al.K)Fak shell-fish in the Availing of the moon is that Avhich 
dies and the other not, and this may be taken as very certain. 

Ri^axo 

If this pearl had not been made so clean and polished as we 
make it, would it yet have cleanness and life and polish ? Tell 
me this if you know, for you are not such a philosopher as you 
make out, and you also want the pearls and stones, like the 
rest of us. 

Okta 

Yes I know, and will tell you. Take rice slightly mashed 
with salt and rub the pearl well with it, and you will find it as 
clean as the best in the world. 
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Ruano 

And the other kind of which they make things which we 
call Madke-pekola and Cheuipo ? 

Ou'I’A 

There is another they call Chanquo,' of which they make 
boxes, tables, and counters, for though it is rough outside, 
inside it is very smooth and beautiful. This Chank is an 
article of trade to Bengal, and used to be worth more than it is 
now. The large ones, which we call Buzios, go to Bengal and 
are worked up very beautifully, remaining very smooth and 
white. For this only a small quantity is used, the rest being 
wanted for bracelets and other ornaments. It was the custom 
in Bengal that no person of distinction who was a virgin could 
be corrupted if she had bracelets of the Chank shell on her 
arms. After the arrival of the Patans this custom was 
neglected, and the Chank became cheaper in consequence. 
You see here a chess table and board at your service, where 
you may see the Chank when you like. 

Ruano 

Very many thanks, but tell me what the black squares are. 

Okta 

Tortoise shell. They make many other line things of 
tortoise shell, but I do not talk about them because they are 
not medicine. For we have now been talking about many 
things which have nothing to do with our subject. 

1 Turhinella rapa, the “Chank” or “(’hunk” shell of commerce, the Sanskrit 
shankha, soothing,” and so called from the muffled murmuriiigs it makes when held 
to the ear, as of tranced seas at blissful rest along far distant shores. It is a most 
sacred object; the emblem of Vishnu and other gods of the Hindus, the trumpet of 
their epic heroes, and the ensign of the State of Travancore. It is also cut into prophy¬ 
lactic jewelry. A sankha w ith its spiral opening to the right is among Hindus priceless. 
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MUNGO 

Melon of India and JVaier Melon 
Ruano 

LL things pall upon one, how luscious 
soever they may be, wheji one eats too 
much, and so it happens with me, in 
talking of medicinal simples, when you 
talk much of them to me, although 
there may be things to note. For 
this reason it is well that there should 
be something to excite the appetite 
like capers or olives, and I found the 
mangoes so delicious that I should be 
pleasedlto discuss some other fruit of India. 

OltTA 

I can give you melons' of India or water melons to eat. 

Ruano 

Not one of those melons that I saw in the house for they 

* Citrullus mlgaris^ Schrad., the tarhuza of the Persians, the kalangnri of Southern 
India; the hatich of the Arabs and ahattch of the Israelites [Numbers xi. 5], and jxiteca 
of the Portuguese. 
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deceived me. I smelt the finest melon in the world, but when 
I came to try it the taste was like mud, and it was one of 
your buyers who took me in. I asked her if it was good and 
she said yes, and as I had seen cucumbers here like ours in 
Portugal I thought the melons were also like ours. 

Orta 

She told you according to her taste, or as a person who 
had not eaten melons in Europe. But I must inform you that 
in Diu there are melons very good to eat, guaranteed to have 
the taste and smell of those in I'ortugal. So there are in 
many parts of Balagate, and those in Ormuz are as good as 
those in Spain. But they are not the melons that I want to 
talk to you about. The others are what the Portuguese call 
patecas, which are large and round, or rather it is better to 
say oval. It is not eaten, cut in slices, as we eat a melon, but 
cut lengthways. When ripe the seeds are black, when green 
they are white. Though they are not sweet like our melons, 
they are suave, very cooling, humid, and very good for fevers 
and affections of the liver and kidneys, as we know from ex¬ 
perience. They promote the urine very much, and the people 
in irood health are accustomed to eat them four hours after 
dinner, which is the most heating time. To me it seems better 
to begin with them at dinner tiipe. The seeds of these melons 
are provocative of sleep, and are the best cooling seeds* we 
have here, so that we do not need others. W ith regard to this 
kind of melon it cannot be doubted that its complexion is cold 
and humid, while as regards our melons being abstergent, 
cleaning, and sweet, it is doubtful whether they are to be 
classed as cold. As, however, you have them in sight, sit 
down to eat and try these melons which we call Pateca. 
Bring that melon or pateca. 

^ The four great cooling seeds of ancient Pharmacy were those of the melon, 
cucumber, water melon, and pumpkin.— Fioalho. 
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Servant Giri. 

That melon, sir, is not fit to eat But here are patecas 
which come from Chaul, and other better ones from Dabul. 
Here they are. 

Orta 

Throw the seeds aside and try what a good thing a 
pateca is. 

Ritano 

It is one of the best fruits I have seen in all my life; and 
at certain seasons I should prefer it to our melons; for it is 
not more than an alterative, in great part it seems to aid the 
urine, and some part for tlie dysentery. It does not seem a 
thing liable to turn bad, as happens to our melons, cucumbers, 
and cogombros,' and I will take these seeds with me to sow in 
Spain. Tell me its name in all the languages, and why it is 
called patcca, 

Orta 

According to the Arabs and Persians this fruit was brought 
to their countries from India, and for that reason they call it 
Batiec Indi, which means “melon of India,” and Avicenna so 
calls it in many places. Batiec only means a melon, and the 
name of the Indian land is Caia.ngaki. 

Ruano 

Who told you it was called Batiec Indi ? Was it by 
chance mentioned by some Arabic writer ? 

Orta 

The name is common, and is used by the physicians who 
know the Arabic language. Serapio wrote another name, it 
being so called in his country, and must have been a corrupt 
form. Avicenna clearly has Batiec Indi in the fourth book, 
and the chapter on pure tertian fever. He has great praise 

' A smaller CucurbitaceouB plant. 
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for it, as you know better than I do, though I have had’more 
practice than you have. If it pleases God that you should 
return to Spain and should there sow it, you must remember 
what an excellent thing it is for coleric fevers, and for many 
other infirmities. 

Ruano 

I heard it said that there are in many parts of Spain very 
fine melons which they call Rudiecas, which may be these 
Patecas with the name corrupted, calling them Rudiecas for 
Pat EGAS. 

Okta 

I saw those melons in some parts of Castille which they 
call Budiecas, and others they call Sandias, but it is a fruit 
very different from this one, and cannot be considered as the 
same species as that called Batiec Indi. The Pateca has not 
the same leaves as melons, and very different from the Budieca, 
which grows higher and not extended along the ground like 
the Pateca. They tell me that in Africa they have the same 
kind as in India, which may well be, but 1 only put faith in 
what I see. 

IlUANO 

You, when you tell me that this is not medicinal, neverthe¬ 
less find curative properties in it, and you tell me things that 
I esteem as effecting cures. Do the physicians of this land 
know about this melon of India ? 

OllTA 

No one knows it except those to whom I have told it, not 
because there are not many learned men here, but because 
they do not appreciate a thing so lowly. Yet 1 have asked 
some great physicians, both Arabs and Gentios. 

Ruano 

And how did you know the way to ask this of the Arabs ? 
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OllTA 

Because I know all the infirmities of the third and fourth 
of Avicenna, and all the simples of the second in Arabia. 
This was very useful for me, in curing that King who was my 
friend, and his sons, work which at first was troublesome for 
me. I profited by this in the liking the King had for me. 
He taught me the names of illnesses and medicines in Arabic, 
and I taught him the same in Latin, whicli pleased him very 
much. For this reason I was also taught by the Arabian and 
Khorasani physicians in his employment. 

IlUAXO 

And do the Gentios understand also ? 

Okta 

Very well, for they are men who cure according to ex¬ 
perience and custom. It is so good to them to deceive the 
Portuguese that they are easily deceived by them, and the 
worst of it is tliat some Portuguese, either to content the 
people, or to clear themselves from the cure of their illness, 
do not care about working to try cures, but go according to 
their idea of them. In order to make things pleasant for the 
people they practise in the way to make most money, and on 
that principle use their medicines. 

Ruano 

Do they use ours ? 

OllTA 

Very often. But most of them not correctly. For they 
say there is bleeding, and they never bled before we were in 
the land ; but they used cupping-glasses, sawing,^ and leeches. 
According to what I knew from the physicians of Sultan 
Bahadur and Nizamoxa, they were never accustomed to look at 

• ^'Hrrafar. 
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waters, except by watching what we do, and copying like apes. 
Whence it happens that when they see the urine white they 
take it for a good sign, and when it is red and thick, they 
look upon it as bad. These and many other things I had from 
their own lips; and why not from those who know so little 
should there not be something good? I can tell you that 
they cure the dysentery well, can tell whether there is fever 
or not from the pulse, and whether it is weak or strong, and 
what is the humour that offends, whether it is blood or heat 
or phlegm, or melancholy ; and they give a good remedy for 
obstruction. 


Ruano 

Do they give syrups or distilled waters, and is the custom 
ancient among them ? 

Orta 

They do not use them in Balagate, but I know those here 
who practise, and they say that they give violet syrup, 
lambcdor ' water, against flux, plantain or barley, cordial slices, 
sugared rose and almond water, but none of these things was 
it the custom to use before we came. I only know that in 
Balagate the Moors and Gentios used the seeds of endive 
])ounded, and drunk with fresh water, for all kinds of fevers. 
They did not distil water before we’came, but they had the 
custom of giving boiled water of legumes and seeds to drink, 
and juice of herbs roughly prepared. They walk along one 
street curing all out of one flask that they carry. 

Ruano 

Galen does not come here, who cured at Thessaly; but 
according to what your words show, you are on bad terms 
with these people, and 1 fear they may give you poison. 


‘ ’’ Lambedor,” another kind of syrup. 
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Okta 

Before all things I am well with myself for they say that 
I am not very covetous, or to speak more correctly and with¬ 
out prejudice, I try to cure them and to eff*ect as many cures 
as I undertake; but I first ask what the patient would like to 
do, and if it is the medicine that I know is good and will do 
no harm, I say that he should use it if he wishes to be cured 
by it, and if it is bad to refuse it. If I do not know whether 
the medicine is good or bad (as often happens) I also refuse it. 
These doctors are also wrong in the classification of the 
medicines, for they call pepper and cardamon cold and opium 
hot. As for anatomy tliey do not know where the liver is, nor 
the spleen, nor anything else. 

IlUANO 

Do you confess to me that you take any of their things ? 

Out A 

Yes, many, but first I try the medicines of my doctors, and 
when they do not approve themselves to me I take them to 
the Brahmines of this land. 

Ruano 

That girl who you brought from the Deccan asked me for 
Mungo, and said that in her country it was given to eat, with 
the rind torn off and boiled. Is it given in that way ? 

Orta 

They give it to eat in that way if it is wanted, but it is 
better boiled with bread and chicken, for she is from a country 
where they eat bread and not rice ; that is Balagate where 
they have little and in small meanurc. 

Ruano 

Have they wheat in Balagate or Cambaya ? 
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Orta 

Much ; but they do not till the land with manure and 
labour as we do. They sow on the face of the earth after 
very little tillage in November, and in the middle of January 
they gather much and very good, sometimes without there 
having been any rain at all, merely the dew and richness of 
the soil, which is very good for this crop, 

Rita NO 

And what medicine is it that this girl speaks of ? 

Orta 

It is a green seed which becomes black when very ripe, of 
the size of a dry coriander seed. Horses eat it and sometimes 
people. The Guzeratis and Deccanis use it in fevers. All men 
who have fevers do not eat for ten and sometimes fifteen days. 
At the end of that time they are given boiled water of mango, 
in which there is some little sustenance. Afterwards they 
give it to eat, with the rind torn off, and boiled with rice. 
They do not give wheaten bread until after many days. 1 will 
relate to you wliat once happened to me. Travelling with the 
Sultan Bahadur, in company with Dom Martim AflFonso de 
Sousa, the latter was taken ill with a fever. The King sent for 
me and asked me how I would cure Dom Martim. I told him 
that 1 should have to bleed the patient, to give him syrup made 
of lime juice, pomegranates, and sugar, and purge him with a 
little rhubarb and manna I had brought with me, for other 
medicines they had none in the camp. He replied that the 
Portuguese did not know so well as the Guzeratis how to cure 
fever; for that the Guzeratis did not cure in any other way 
than to give nothing to eat. In order to avoid contradicting 
him I said that he was quite right, and that my patient had 
had nothing to eat for three days, but that now I was going to 
give him the syrup, and put him on some special diet. He 
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replied that four days were very few, and that he ought to be 
without food for at least twenty days. He confessed to me 
that the Portuguese were very good j)hysicians for other 
infirmities, but that they did not know so much about fevers 
as the Guzeratis. I did not want to contradict him as he was 
the greatest king in Mourama, Further, as their physicians 
are not learned, there are none that cure according to our 
rules. Some years afterwards I found myself in Cambaya, 
the priiicipal city of Guzerat, where a very rich Moor resided, 
a native of Tripoli in Barbary, who could talk Portuguese. 
He called me in to cure his son of fever, after he had been ill for 
four days. I cured him, first giving him chicken to eat, for he 
had eaten nothing wliatever for four days. Afterwards I bled 
him ; and without purging, he was free of fever. The father 
told me that the treatment of the Guzeratis for fever was what 
the King stated. I answered that a shoemaker did not lit 
every one with the same pair of shoes: that the cure was for 
the Gentios who eat nothing with blood. But for his son and 
for rich merchants who were accustomed to eat much meat 
and drink wine, a different treatment was necessary when 
they had fever. What I said seemed to him good, and that 
my treatment was better. From that time, during the time 
I was there, all the Moors wanted to be cured by me. 

Ruano 

I pray you of your kindness to tell me how you would cure 
the Nizamoxa your friend. Would the cure vary much from 
our way, and contain anything that you chanced upon with him 
and seemed appropriate ? for these things dispel in great 
measure the errors which occur in the work of curing. 

Ohta 

He had the wish to be cured in our way, but the custom of 
the country is much against it and it had to be withdrawn, 
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especially because the educated physicians at his court liked 
to gratify the natives and to oppose me. So that when 
I was present they cured in one way, and when I was 
absent in anotlier. If it does not bore you I will relate what 
happened in curing the hereditary prince, then a man of the 
age of thirty, strong and with a good constitution and appetite. 
He had learnt the Portuguese language from me. He asked 
me in Portuguese what would be the best cure. I said 
that he should be bled and then take some rhubarb with whey. 
He said he was content to be bled, because in the last few days 
he had been bleeding through the nose. Wishing to do it, I 
was hindered by a physician of his who was the lord of many 
lands. Though both the father and the son were my friends, 
they decided to do what tlie other physician ordered. For 
they said that he was much exliausted by women, tbe patient 
having told me the opposite, and this was done owing to the 
envy of the doctors. At the end of fifteen days the same man 
fell ill of a fever, and my vote was that he should be bled. But 
the physicians and the father would not consent for the reason 
already given. They further said that what he had was small¬ 
pox, which is a very dangerous illness in that land. I said that 
he had not got the symptoms of small-pox, but that if he 
should have them it was better to bleed him during the three 
first days in conformity with the ruld of Avicenna, and to give 
him some drink made of tamarinds. They replied that it was 
true that Avicenna said what I had repeated, but that the 
custom of their country was different, also that the Deccanis 
held tamarinds to be bad for small-pox, so that neither 
quotation nor reason would prevail with them, at which the 
father and still more the son were grieved. Presently they 
began to give infusions of figs, fennel, and ferns and saffron to 
throw back the small-pox which had never been there. By 
this treatment he became very hot and a very slight rash came 
out on his sides, which were not small-pox. But they told me 
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lie had small-pox, and that the fever would now end. Fourteen 
days had now passed and the fever had not ceased, nor were 
there further signs of small-pox, but they would not bleed nor 
purge, nor give him anything to eat except iniingo and rice 
water. He was dying of hunger, and complained to me ot this 
every day in Portuguese. I secretly advised his father that 
he should be bled, as it was better late than never, and be given 
a fat fowl to eat, for he was a great eater and drinker of our 
wine when he was well. This appeared good to the father, 
and still better to the son. So I bled him copiously twice, 
and gave him plenty to eat, without the knowledge of the 
physicians, but in the counsels of the King, until success was 
in sight. At the end of twenty days he was well, without 
fever or any rash, the physicians being content with this success, 
boasting of their method of treatment and asking for rewards. 
The father replied that for their treatment they deserved a 
roasting, and that if I liad not been there his son and heir would 
be dead. After fourteen days 1 explained the treatment by 
which he had been cured, and when they heard it they put 
their fingers in their mouths saying Ala quibir^ which means 
“great God ” ; but not for this were they ashamed or confused. 

Ruano 

The King and his son must have been grateful to you. 

Okta 

Yes, they were. 

Ruano 

It seems to me that neither the Arabs nor the Greeks 
wrote on the subject of what you call viungo^^ yet it is much 
used here, 

^ AUKablr, the Great,” al-Khahir, Aware,” and al-Kadir, ^"tlie Almi^jflity,” 
are all amon^ the hundred names of God, AlUih beiii^ the first. 

- Phaseolus Mungo, Linn., var. radiatm, mung. 
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Orta 

I know that they have it in Palestine, according to what a 
Moor told me who came from there. Avicenna also describes 
it in book ii. chapter 489. This entailed iij)on me a good deal 
of trouble for he calls it Mesce, and the Belunense, amending, 
has Mks, but I found from doctors and other learned persons 
that it should be Mex, and the letter at the end should be 
pronounced very lightly, for that is the way they pronounce it. 
I know well that this does not explain much, nor to relate to 
you the stories I have told you, but Galen often tells them, 
whose shoe-latchets I am not worthy to unloose. You must, 
therefore, pardon my prolixity, for when once a man begins to 
chatter he is apt to do so a good deal. But you need not 
write down more of this than is necessary. 

IlUANO 

Of the superfluity may God take care of it, of the rest I 
may write. But tell me whether Avicenna mentions this Mex 
in any other place. 

Orta 

In the first book, chapter 7, he says that birds should not be 
eaten with Mex,^ and he says well that Mex should be digested 
first, or else the Mex makes food indigestible. 

^ Orta mistook the word. It is Mkst or acid milk. Avicenna f^ave the advice not 
to eat the meat of birds with sour milk, as it would be indij^estible. 
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The Mikaboi,ax()s 


Ritano 

HAVE detected myself in great care¬ 
lessness, for one of the principal things 
about which I wanted to ask you was 
the MiiiABOLANOs so much praised by 
all the Greeks and Arabs, ancient and 
modern, and yet I have never asked 
you until now. 

Oiri'A 

Also, if you please, it is praised by 
the Spaniards, for they say thxit man who saw so much, has 
eaten Mirabolanos. 



Ruano 

Iveave these adages and proverbs, and tell me the names of 
it in the native languages, and why we call it Miuaboi-anos 
amongst ourselves, and what the Arabs and Indians call it, also 
whether the physicians of this country use it, and for what 
illness it is serviceable. 

Okta 

It is clear that the Miuabolanos of the ancient Greeks 
was not ours; neither Dioscorides nor Galen nor Pliny knew 
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our Mikabolanos. But they gave that name to another 
medicine from which tliey made oil. Mikabolanos was in 
Greek as much as to say a fragrant and oily nut or acorn. As 
these nuts appeared to be nuts or acorns, for that reason those 
we used were so called also, although to me they are more like 
plums; but that has nothing to do with it. Serapio, translating 
Avicenna from Arabic into Latin, put this name so as to look 
better, and where Avicenna had given the name of Delegi 
he put Mikabolanos. 


Rijano 

Well, Serapio calls it Aijligi, being as much an Arab as 
Avicenna. 


Okta 

This must be an error of the scribe, or time has corrupted 
these names. For the Arabian physicians of whom I enquired, 
told me that these names were used, namely, Delegi by all, 
and the citron-coloured ones Azfak, the Indian A<,’uat, the 
Quebulos Quebui-gi, the Belericos Bei.ekegi, and the 
£mblicos Eaibei,g, whence we derive the names. 

Ruano 

Why do you not mention the Negros, those of Seni 
mentioned by Avicenna ? 


OllTA 

The Negros are no other than the Indians, so called 
because they are darker than all the others. There was no 
need for me to ask about them. Many modern doctors have 
written about them, especially your Italian Friars, who call 
them Negros because they are darker than any of the others 
when they are ripe. This is proved in the texts of Serapiam 
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and Mesue, for they show it very clearly as you can see. I 
will not say more about it. 


Ruano 

Well, so far it is well. Rut the Friars, to whom you 
refer, say that there are no more than four sj^ecies, leaving 
out those of Seni given by Avicenna. I asked you to give 
me the reason of this, and you, evading the question, gave me 
no answer on that point. 

Orta 

Those of Seni are the Kfnblicos which are counted by 
Mesue and Avicenna who call it Seni, and in this way make 
five species.* Avicenna does not mention the lielericos, and 
that is the truth. For Serapiam says that they have a thin 
bark, so that they are Emhiicos, the bark of which is the 
thinnest of all. 

Ruano 

Serapiam has another species on the authority of Mesarunge, 
which he calls of Damasquo, and says that it is good against 
melancholy. How do you answer that ? 

Orta 

I say that there are no Mirabolanos there, except that 
some Mirabolanos Indos may arrive in conserves, and, 
because they arrive there, are called of Damasquo, and as to 
their being good for melancholy 1 concur, but they are no 
other than what we call Indos. 

Ruano 

Serapiam himself says, quoting Mesue and Albasor, that 
those of Seni are a species of olive. 


^ Acosta names five species, Chebulos, Indoa, Etnblicos, (Viinos, Helericoi>\ See p. 320. 
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Okta 

There are no olives in all tliis land. It is only because the 
Emhlicos are eaten with salt in this country, or in another way 
with vinegar, when they are called Achak, that they are 
called olives. But they are more like round plums, and in 
this it does not take much to be deceived. 

Ruano 

It seems to me that all are from one tree, some ripe and 
some unripe, so that when some are dry others are green. 
Some are of opinion that the Quebulos and Citrinos^ at least, 
are from the same tree. It is true what Mateo Senense says, 
that this is neither proved nor disproved. You who have seen 
them are able to undeceive them all. 

Orta 

They are all wrong who say that the different species come 
from the same tree. For there are five trees of five species of 
Mirarolaxos. You will further be surprised to hear that 
one kind is in one land, and the others sixty or one hundred 
leagues from it. For in Goa and in Batecala there is one, and 
in Malabar and Dabul, and in all Cambay a there are four kinds 
of Mirauolanos. Then there are the Qitebulos in Bisnaguer 
and the Deccan, and Guzerat and Bengal, and may be in other 
parts. All these plants are wild, and not cultivated. Those 
which they take dried to Portugal are, for the most part, from 
Dabul or Cambaia. It is found by experience that fruits from 
lands furthest north are least liable to corruption, as I gather 
from the Gentio physicians in this island of Goa. I found 
that there are three kinds of Mirabolanos here which are 
used for purgatives, when it is desired to cause little strain and 
to administer small doses. They call these three kinds, in the 
language of the country, Tinepai.a, which means three kinds, 
namely Arare, the name used by the people but not by the 
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druggists, who call it Aritiqui. These are round, and purge the 
bile. We call them Citrones. Others are called by the natives 
Anvai.e, and by us Embeicos, others Rezax vales, being those 
called by us Indos, others Gotim, which are round, and known 
to us as Belekk’os. The QrEBn.os which clear the phlegm, 
found in Bisnaguer, Cambaia, and Bengal, they call Aretca. 
You here have four kinds, namely, three used in Goa, and one 
in Cambaia, Bengal, and Bisnaguer. To make up the five I 
must tell you that the Mirabolaxos called Aa’vai,e is found 
in Goa, but as it is not used as a medicine it is not counted. 
The kind which the natives call Axvai.e, and we call Emblk’Os, 
is used in tanning skins, like the sumach for ink, and when green 
to give an appetite. So here you have the five kinds, and now 
what do you want more of me to serve you ? I w'ant from you 
to tell me whether that which the writers of Peru say, namely, 
that there are Mirabolaxos in many lands, is true or not. 

Ri'ano 

I never saw those in Spain who came from Peru, and I 
would rather that you would tell me the appearance of each 
species, and about the trees and leaves. 

Orta 

I say that the Arare, which we call Citroxe, is round, 
and it has a leaf like a cork tree. The Ax vale or Emblicos 
has a leaf like a fern. The Rezanvale or Ixdos has eight 
points and a leaf like a willow. The Beleuicos, called Guvi, 
has a leaf like a laurel but more grey. The Quebulos, called 
Aretca by the natives, are large and round, and when they 
are ripe somewhat long. They have angles, and the leaf is 
like that of a peach tree. All the trees are the size of a plum 
tree. This is what you may know and see respecting the 
appearance of the trees of all the species. 
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Ruajco 

Your explanation is so clear tliat it will not Le necessary 
to say more about it. Now I want you to satisfy my doubts 
as to what properties the Indians give these trees, for all 
confess tliey are cold and dry. Serapiam, quoting Xarach, 
says they are all warm. Wliat do you say to that ? 

Okta 

I say that they are cold and dry, though this is not what 
the Indians, Arabs, and Latins say. Because their taste is 
piquant and oily, like green sorvns ‘ but more acid. They are 
all heavy, and all these things are arguments for declaring 
their complexion to be cold and dry. 

Ruano 

As to the mode of preparation, tell me how this is done by 
the Indians, for Serapiam says they should be prepared witli 
plums to remove the prickly taste. 

Okta 

They do not make the preparation in that way because 
they only want to compress or repress. They do not use 
them to purge, but in cooking, and tl;iey take a much greater 
quantity than we do in Portugal. They also use them in 
conserves, namely, the Quebulos which they prize highly. 
They make them in Risnaguer, Bengal, and Cambaia; and also 
use the Citkinos and Indus for conserves in Batecala and 
Bengal. Without any doubt this is a medicine which they hold 
in great esteem, and no physician is dishonoured in using it. 
I made these three species into conserves because they would 
be very good merchandize in Spain; and I will make two 
jars of them for you, which I had sent to me from Bengal, 

’ Berry of the service trees. 
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coining at a good hour. Know that I also ordered the water 
of green Mikabolanos to be distilled to use for drink over 
some piquant conserves. I also ordered syrup to be made 
when necessary. The water works very well over these green 
Mikabolanos. I use the Cituinos and Belekicos at the 
beginning of a meal, for it causes looseness in the stomach. 
Being acid it is also a styptic. They also use the juice of the 
Mikabolanos a good deal for dysentery, when they are green. 
Now you may try many of them in my house.* 

1 TIic following? trees yield tlie Myrobalaiis of commerce (1) Terminalm Hellertva, 
Rox}» , the Hellerit; Myrobjikii,” the Sanskrit tiiKhn and haheruka, and Arabic heleplaj, 
found tlirou^liout India and Burmali; (2) T. ChchuUt^ Ketz., the ‘‘( liebiilic [/.p. 
Cabul] Myrobalan/’ the Sanskrit huntaka, the Hindustani hurda, the Mahratti hulda, 
the Persian hehlnh^ and Arabic lielilah-cahnli, found all aloiif? the slopes of the Hima¬ 
layas, and in Oeiitral India^ of the fruit of which seven varieties are recognised, in¬ 
cluding he/ilalMnfar, or “ yellow-/ip/i/fl//,” lielilah jawi, or hc/ilali dried when no larger 
than a iMirletf-vorn," helila/t’Zinjji or nigger’’-black helilah, etc. ; (iJ and 4) T. eitrinaj 
yielding C^itriiie Myrobalaiis,” and “ Indian Myrobalaiis’’ --its unripe fruit; and (5) 
PhyllanthuH Emhliva, Linn., the ‘Miinblic Myrobalan,” a Sjmrgewort, the Sanskrit 
amalaka, the Hindustani amhka, and Mahratti aonla. The Myrobalanus, or (ilans 
A^:gyptia ” of the older Pharmacists, was the seed of the leguminoid Morniga pU>/i'ygo- 
epcrma, (iaert., the Kpu-iiut of the Arabs 
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MANGOSTAES 

Ruano 

HAT gentleman who talked with you 
on the affairs of Malacca complained 
to me, saying, that you seem to have 
a dislike of the fruits of that land, 
because you have barely mentioned 
the doriam,^ being the most highly 
praised fruit there is in India. Of 
the things of China you say nothing, 
though from there come also much 
esteemed fruits, such as the Lixias* 
and other very good fruits that grow there. 

Orta 

I do not speak of the things of China because there is so 
much to tell that there would never be an end. I spoke of 
some of the medicine of that country, such as galanga and 
pau de China,^ because they were medicinal. I did not fail to 
refer to the other fruits, and of the Durioes of Malacca I said 
more than usual, because it has a large tree of the size of a 

1 Colloquy XX. 

* The litchiy Nephelium Litchi, Sapindaceae^ Camb. Orta was the first European 
writer to mention it. ^ Colloquy XXIV. 
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walnut; and in general I have always said that the most 
delicious fruits in the world are those of Malacca. 

Ruano 

They praise a fruit called mangostaes. Tell me what you 
know about it. 

Orta 

What I know about the mangosteen is that it is one of 
the most delicious fruits in this land.* It is the size of a small 
orange and the rind is separated from the inside. The inside 
is murrey colour and clear. Drawing the rind away, in the 
inside there are seeds like those of small oranges. The tree 
is the size of an apple tree, not being very large. The leaf is 
like a laurel, the flowers yellow. They say that the scent of 
this fruit is not sweet and causes loathing. I do not know 
with what it may be compared, as I have not tried it. 

1 This passag'e is quoted iu Yule’s Glossary, p. «557. Tlie Man^osteen^ the mangusta 
of the Malays, is the GarvAnia Mangostana, Liuii., Guttiferae. The pulp of the fruit is 
of au exquisite flavour, rivalling that of the grape, but it is hard to get at through its 
thick and tough, almost woody, rind. 
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NEGUNDO OR SAMBALI 

Ruano 

OUR servant girls praise very highly a 
tree which is here. They say that 
we wash our feet with the knowledge 
of it, and that it is astonishing how 
useful it is for so many things. 

Orta 

I think it is in this garden. Let 
the girl who praised it come here. 

Servant Girl 
What does your worship want ? 

Orta 

Which is the tree you have been praising so much ? 
Servant Girl 

The Negundo. 

Orta 

It is a tree that has many excellent properties, and the 
more the branches are pulled off, the more it increases. It is 
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a very efficacious medicine, mitigating pain to a great extent, 
where there is no wound, either by boiling it, or the same 
herb warmed, or fried in oil and put on the top. Truly it 
seems to need no physicians, for upon entering a house to 
cure some pain, there is sure to be some person saying that 
the Negundo should be used boiled or fried in oil. Many 
people also say that it should be put on a wound, and that in 
one night it will work in such a way that the pain will be 
gone and the wound closed up. This is stated by many 
persons and not one only. Women consider it to be very 
good for preparing a mother to conceive, and they say that 
drinking it has the same effect. I consider it to be a better 
medicine and stronger than Macela. It has a very pleasant 
smell; in chewing it there is a little burning like mustard, by 
which it is clear that the complexion of the plant is warm. 
The tree is usually called Negundo, and in Balagate some 
call it Sambali. The people of Malabar call it Noche and 
use it with the juice of tamarinds. The leaf is like that of 
the willow, barbed in the same way, and like it rather downy 
at the back. The tree is the size of a peach tree, the flowers 
a greyish white, the seed black, and the size a little larger 
than a peppercorn. There was a druggist in India, much 
relied upon by a chaste and virtuous governor, who was 
anxious to repress lustful desires. He asked the druggist if 
he had anything to effect this. The druggist replied in the 
affirmative, and that it was a tree called Agnocasto. The 
governor used Negundo for many days, for there was not 
wanting a physician who said that in truth it was the same as 
the tree called the Agnocasto. When I was told this I read 
the chapter on Agnocasto and compared it with the tree 
called Negundo ; I found them to be as different as possible. 
I then said that Agnocasto was not the same as Negundo, 
and any one who affirmed the contrary had not seen the book, 
for there was no druggist who had seen the Agnocasto in 
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this country. Afterwards I met a druggist in this country 
who was learned and accurate in what he said.^ He told me 
that there were many Agnocastos in Portugal, and that they 
differed from Negunbo ^ in their leaves and everything else. 

' Dimas Bosque. 

2 Vitex Negundo, Linn , Verbenaceae, the Sanskrit nirgandi, and Persian panjangusht, 
i.e. dve-fiiigered,” and so named from its frequent ^^live-foliate” leaf. But its leaves 
are more frequently three-foliate,” and it is undoubtedly identical with the V. trifolia 
of Linn., the true ’'Ayvos, and Ai^yor of the Greeks [Pliny, xxiv. 38 (9)], and Agnus 
Castus,” Chaste Tree,” Salex amerina,” Abraham’s Balm,” and ‘^^Hempe Tree” 
of our older Pharmacists ; see The Nomenclntor of Adrianus Junius, 1585, p. 1485. It 
may be that its Greek and Latin names were derived from its Persian name panjangusht ! 
Dr. Waring says that there are few plants in India that have such varied medicinal 
uses. It is especially used in the treatment of Beri-beri. 
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FORTIETH COLLOQUY 

NIMBO 

Ruano 

WANT to remind you of the tree 
with which you cured your valuable 
horse, for you told me to recall it to 
your memory. 

OUTA 

You have good reason, for it is 
certainly a tree of great medicinal 
virtue among the people who know it, 
and they call it Nimbo. Its efficacy 
came to be known in Ralagate, for I saw ulcers of horses 
which were very difficult to clean or to wash quite cured by 
it The bad places healed quickly only by placing the bruised 
leaves on them, mixed with lemon juice. The same cures are 
effected on the sores of men, and they say that the cures by 
means of the juice of this herb are marvellous. Many persons 
praise it here, and they tell me that in Malabar it is much 
used in the way I have described. The juice of this herb is 
also used for rheumatism, and it seems that this is right, for 
it is very bitter. 
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Ruano 

I remember that when you told me about the cure of the 
horse, you said that, in this city, you did not know of more 
than one tree of that kind, and that you would show it to me 
when we went to hear Mass at San Domingo. I saw it, and 
it was about the size of an ash tree with leaves like an olive, 
but serrated round the edges and green on both sides, not 
grey nor hairy, but more pointed than an olive leaf, and the 
tree with dense foliage. I say this to you that you may see 
that I can describe the tree well, but I do not know about 
the fruit. 

Orta 

You certainly describe the tree very well. You must 
know that it has a very useful fruit like small olives, and 
yielding an oil which is excellent for the nerves, as many 
people have found, anointing themselves with it when warm. 
It is much used in Bisnager and Malabar, and they have 
brought it here to Goa for sale, making good profit. I know 
nothing more of this tree, and if I should obtain further 
details I will write.^ 

^ The Nimbo of da Orta is the Melia Axadircu'hta of Linnaeus, the Azadirachta indica 
of Jussieu, and nimba and limba of the people of India, and Neem ” of Anj^lo-Indians. 
Oiia was the first European writer who treated of it, and of its medicinal qualities. 
Acosta ^ives an account of it, and a good drawing of a branch. See also Hanbury and 
Fluckiger, Pharmacographia. M. Azedarach, Linn., is the maha limbo of the people of 
India, and Persian Lilac” of Anglo-Indians; and M. componta, Willd., the nimbara 
and limbara of the people of India. Azadirachta is the Persian name of the tree, 
meaning Free-growing tree.” Nimba, the Sanskrit name, means Health-giving.” 
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OPIUM 

Ruano 

SHOULD like to have accurate in¬ 
formation about the Amfiam which 
is what the people of this land use, 
and we call Opium. Whence comes 
such a quantity as is used here, and 
how much is taken each day ? 

Okta 

The Amfiam is the opium, and as 
for its being much used to eat among 
many people, it is really eaten in small quantity, though much 
is required in trade to supply all the things it is in demand 
for. If it is not used there is danger of death ensuing, so 
that in the land where it is wanting its price is very dear, and 
there is a very strong desire for it among those who use it 
(as he who guards the wheat for May). The men who eat it 
go about sleepily, and they say that they take it so as not to 
feel any trouble. 



Ruano 

And they do not take it as a luxury as they told me, for 
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this is against all medicine and reason if it is efficacious for 
the work of Venus. 

Orta 

There is much reason in what you say, for it is not 
efficacious in that way but rather harmful; so that those 
who take it for that are not kings, nor powerful persons, nor 
rich merchants, for they all know the truth very well. These 
only take it in small quantities, and for other effects. All 
learned physicians tell me that it makes a man impotent, and 
soon makes Venus take leave of him. I knew a Portuguese 
in Balagate who came there elevated and became impotent 
from its use; and the Portuguese there certified me of this. 

Ruano 

But so many people use it for fleshly lusts, they cannot all 
be deceived. 

Orta 

I will tell you for what it serves, if you will give me leave, 
for this subject is not very decent, especially when discussed 
in Portuguese. 

Ruano 

I spoke because things are not dirty until they are said to 
be dirty, when not being clean they intensify. 

Orta 

The imagination respecting the effect of anything helps 
much in carnal lusts, and as it is superior it gives expulsive 
virtue; and this imagined power, as it is stronger so it more 
quickly effects the act of Venus. For the imaginative 
dominates the expulsive virtue which forces the genital seed, 
and how much the imagination prevails, so much the quicker 
does the member expel the seed. As those who take opium 
are beside themselves, the act of Venus comes more slowly. 
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Many females do not give the seed quickly, and when the 
man is slow, the female also reaches the act of Venus more 
slowly, so that they both complete the act at one time. The 
taking of opium assists in the completion of the act of Venus 
more slowly. The opium also opens the channels by which 
the genital seed comes from the brain, by reason of its 
coldness, so that they complete the act simultaneously. I 
know that this is very well known to you, but if it is written 
down in common language, it does not appear a very honest 
practice. 

Ruano 

Those who practise this have some reason, though not a 
very decent reason. Now tell me the names of the avijiam, 
and by whom they are given. 

OllTA 

All call it Afiom, namely all the Moors, who took the name 
from the Gentios, and it got corrupted into Amfiam, so 
that the Moors call it Afium or Ofiom ; and as the Arabs took 
many words from the Greek language, in which it was called 
Jhunani (almost the Yavana or Ionica), the Greeks called it 
Opium. For in Arabic the letter F includes the letter P, 
one taking the place of the other. So they called it Ofium 
or Afium. 

Ruano 

How many kinds are there ? 

Ohta 

There are many forms of it, different in the various lands. 
In Cairo (where they call it Meceki) it is white and fetches a 
high price, and may be what we call Tebaico. At Aden and 
various neighbouring places in the Red Sea it is black and 
very hard, the price varying. In Cambaya, Mandou, and 
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CKitor it is softer and more of a yellowish colour, and is worth 
more in many lands, because it is customary to eat it there, so 
that it is worth more in the countries where it is more used. 
I say this of Cambaya opium, as I called it, most of which 
comes from a country called MalvL^ 

IlUANO 

How is it made and brought, for it smells like spurge laurel ? 

Okta 

It is no more than the gum of the poppy which I knew in 
Cambaya, seeing them sell in the market the heads of poppies 
so large that one of them weighed a Canada, and I also saw 
some small ones like ours. Asking for the name they told me 
it was Caxcax, and in truth that is what they call it in Arabic. 
They told me that these poppies make the Amfiam, cuts being 
made in them and the Amfiam runs out. As for spurge laurel 
there is none in all Cambaya, nor have I heard of any in India, 
so you may rest assured that it is not raised here. 

Ruano 

They will be black poppies, for Avicenna says that when it 
is found necessary to cause a stupor or to paralyse a member 
they do not use white poppies, for those that cause stupor are 
cultivated. He also says that opium is made of black poppies. 

Ohta 

I did not see a black poppy in Cambaya, nor did I hear it 
said that there were any, so that Avicenna must have been 
deceived or the black ones are made in other countries. 


> Malwa. 
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Ruano 

I am much surprised at that, it being so narcotic and 
stupefying* Now 1 want to know the quantity a person takes 
in a day. 

OllTA 

My information is a weight of 20 to 50 grains of wheat. 
I knew of a Secretary of Nizamoxa, Khorasani by nation, who 
took 3 trollas^ every day weighing 10^ cruzados.^ But this 
Khorasani, though he was well instructed and a great writer 
and annotator, always was drowsy and sleepy. Yet, when put 
to work, he spoke like a discreet and educated man. From 
this you can see how strong the custom is.^ 

^ 96 rattis equal to 180 grains troy. Three trollcut would weigh 640 grains; but 
the weights varied at different times and in different districts. 

2 A cruzado weighed about 52 grains. 

® Indian opium is obtained from the capsules of Papaver sominferum, Linn., the 
IVhite Poppy ” of Greece, Egypt, Syria, Persia, and India; but it is also obtained 
in the Levant and in Persia from P. Hhoeasp Linn., the Red Poppy” of temperate 
Europe and Asia. The plant yielding it is the and its juice the firiKthnov, of 

Theophrastus, and the opium’* and meconium” respectively of Pliny. The 
Sanskrit name of the juice is ahiphena contracted to aphma, meaning serpents’ froth,” 
but it is found only in modern Sanskrit writings; and of the plant madrika, meaning 
stamped,” the reference being to the seal-like form of the dried stigmas crowning 
the capsule. ITie Persian name of the plant is koknar, i.e. plant of the ^^cough-capsule,” 
the Arabic, Hindustani, and Mahratti khashkhoifhk, the Hindustani also afiyun, and the 
Malay apyun\ while old English names of it are ‘^Balewort,” ^^Cough-capsule,” 
Joan-silver-pin ” ; and an old pharmaceutical name of opium itself, Manus Dei.” 
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PAO DE COBKA 

Ruano 

ERE, in this house, I have seen given 
to the children a root or stick called 
Pao de Cobra which is said to be good 
for rheumatism. I beg that in a few 
words you will tell me what it is, from 
what country it comes, whether it is 
considered detrimental by the people, 
or whether it is useful in any way.‘ 

Orta 

It is not only efficacious in the treatment of poison from 
serpents or cobras. It has been tried'for rheumatism, small¬ 
pox, measles, and cholera, which is called Mordexi in these 
parts, and it has the common fame among the people where 
this stick is grown. They also say it is useful in fevers which 
are difficult to treat, at least so I was told by a Franciscan 
Friar worthy of credit, who had twice given it to a man suffer¬ 
ing from a returned fever. On these two occasions he had 
administered it, one ounce in water, and it caused a vomit of 
much bile, and from this he concluded that it was profitable in 
cases of old fevers. 



* Acosta gives drawings of two plants which he says are both called Pah de Culebra . 
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Ruano 

How is it known that it is good against the bites of serpents ? 

Obta 

In the beautiful island of Ceylon, where there are many 
good fruits, forests and beasts for the chase, there are yet many 
of those serpents vulgarly called Cobras de Capelo, but called 
by us in Latin Regulus serpens. Against these God has 
given this Pao de Cobra. It is found to be good against 
snake bites because in that island there are small beasts like 
ferrets^ which they call Quid. Others call them Quirpele. 
'fhey often fight with these serpents. When one of them 
knows that it must fight with them, or fears that it may be so, 
it bites off a piece of this root and rubs it, or rather anoints, 
with its paws which are wet with the juice. It puts this on 
the head and body, and the parts where he knows that the cobra 
will bite when it springs. It then fights with the cobra, biting 
and scratching until it is dead. If it does not succeed in kill¬ 
ing the cobra, the snake having more force than its antagonist, 
the Quid or Quirpele rubs itself again with the root and returns 
to the combat, and at last conquers and kills its enemy. From 
this the Chingallas took an example, and saw that this root 
would be good against the bites of cobras. The Portuguese 
believed the good things that the natives said about the stick, 
and in time they gained some experience founded on reason, 
after having profited from this antidote, also having seen the 
effect with their own eyes, and that the fights between the 
cobra and mungoose were true. To give you more faith in its 
credibility I will relate to you what this Franciscan Friar, who 
is worthy of belief, saw in Negapatam, which is on the main¬ 
land near Ceylon. 

Ruano 

I shall be much obliged if you will tell it to me. 

' Mungoose, Herpe»tes sp. 
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Okta 

Many Portuguese have these mungooses in their houses, 
tamed and domesticated, to kill the rats, and to fight the 
cobras de capello which the Yogues ‘ bring who seek for charity. 
These Yogues are Gentios who go about begging all over the 
country, sprinkled over with ashes, and are venerated by all 
the common people and by some Moors. Travelling over so 
many countries they know numerous medicines and modes of 
treatment, some true, others false. Some of the Yogues bring 
these cobras with their teeth drawn, for in that condition they 
can do no harm. By this means, and for the gain they make, 
they hold the cobras in their hands, put them round their necks 
and on their heads, and hold them to be enchanted, but I consider 
this to be a lie. It happened that a Portuguese in Negapatam 
sent to a Yogue to bring a cobra to have a fight with his mun- 
goos. But the Yogue did not wish to do this because he had 
drawn several teeth of the cobra, in which its power lies. The 
mungoos, seeing that a fight was intended, first went under the 
seats to see if it could scent some stick or root of the Pao de 
Cobra. Not finding any it made itself wet with its own saliva, 
and came to fight with the cobra. The cobra darted at its 
head and wounded it badly two or three times, and the mungoos 
returned the blows with interest. They were parted, both being 
badly wounded, but the cobra worst. The Yogue, finding 
how the battle went, and that the cobra was alive, for it was 
healed afterwards, brought out another cobra whose teeth had 
not been drawn, and delivered it to the Portuguese who wanted 
to make the animals fight again. The Yogue had to stake 
most, as his cobra seemed to be dying, and he had to produce 
another. So the Portuguese gave him more than he had given 
him before, and the Yogue was satisfied. For his new cobra 
came better armed and the Portuguese, with his mungoos, 
got ready for the war. He brought the root and the mungoos 

' Yogis. 
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bit it for some time, and then anointed itself with its paw, 
wetting it where it had been bitten. This it did on its head, 
loins, and stomach. The mungoos being prepared for the fray, 
the Yogue came with the serpent, which raised itself up nearly 
half its length and made a spring on the mungoos, wounding 
it on the body, then springing back it struck again, and so 
they went on, sometimes the cobra striking the mungoos, at 
others the mungoos biting the cobra. Finally the mungoos 
jumped at the cobra’s head biting a little further back, and tore 
the cobra so that, being tired, it was killed, and the Yogue 
made desperate. 

Ruano 

Certainly this was a good fight, and it must be true, 
the monk being a man worthy of credit. Tell me whether 
til is stick is found anywhere except in Ceylon, and describe its 
appearance to me. 

Obta 

Of this stick there are three kinds in Ceylon. The most 
esteemed kind, of which I spoke, is called in Ceylon (the land 
of the Chingalas Rannetul, a bush rising to two or three 
palmos. It gives out few branches, only four or five, and 
those very slender. The root is the profitable part, and that 
also is very slender, finer than the finest of our vine roots, and 
some root of this stick is always above ground. If it is broken 
or bitten off at any part, presently other roots spring out where 
the place is that was broken. The fruit of this stick is like 
the elder, only vermilion and harder. It grows in round 
clusters, like honeysuckle, the vermilion grains being smaller 
and more open as I said. The flower is a very deep vermilion 
and apart from the leaf, which is like that of a peach tree, the 
green colour being deeper. The colour of the root is between 
white and grey, and is very smooth to the touch, and very 

’ Cingalese. 
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bitter. This stick is found in many parts, both in Goa and 
on the mainland. It is drunk in water, being first well mashed. 
We also give it in wine or in some cordial water. It is also 
ground like sandal. It is called Boqueti avale in Cingalese, 
so the ambassador told me. In Ceylon there is another stick 
or root used as an antidote. The tree is like a pomegranate 
and not larger, and the leaves yellow and very beautiful. The 
whole stem is thorny. The bark is white and thick, cracked, 
very smooth, and bitter, but not so much so as the first. The 
stick and the root and the bark are what is given, all mixed, 
but they say the root is the best. This tree grows like a 
pomegranate, and is with the other trees of the forest that are 
neighbours to it, but leans to them in the same way as a gourd, 
and so the highest branches embrace the rest. I ordered 
cups to be made from this tree for the sick, when they had 
been touched with poison, and I believe that it did them good. 
These cups also serve to make a posset of treacle as some of 
our doctors prescribe, to prevent a poison from doing harm. 
They say that some of this stick is in the island of Goa, but 
I have not tried experiments with it. When the Viceroy 
Constantino ^ was at Jafanapatam, which is an island off Ceylon, 
they presented a fagot of sticks, with their roots, as a thing 
much esteemed for an antidote. The root has a pleasant 
smell; it is slender, hard, and black. They say that there are 
many of these sticks and roots on the mainland of Goa. The 
leaf is like that of a mastic tree, as fine and long, with white 
and grey spots, not green. The branches are slender and 
extend far over the ground, more than four or five covados. 
The leaves are very few, and the branches few and slender, 
unable to bear much weight. The licentiate Dimas Bosque 
told me about this in his last letter. He is a person of learning, 
very truthful, and of very good judgment as regards the cures 
he has effected. 


‘ Constantino de Braganza, brother of the Duke. 
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Ruano 

Tell me whether, in the parts of Malacca, they shoot with 
poisoned arrows, for they say that there is a root which is a 
very good antidote. I want to know what it is. 

Oeta 

The forests there are full of tigers and the people have 
little curiosity. I have never been able to obtain a description 
of the tree, so that I cannot tell you anything about it; except 
that a few persons who have seen it say that it is the same 
as the Poo de Cobra ‘ of this country. So it seems, as the roots 
are said to be alike. It may be, but I cannot affirm it, as I 
have not been well informed. 

^ The tubers of Aristolochia Serpentaria are the Ceylon Snake>root ” of modern 
botanists. The Ophiorhixa Mungos of Linnaeus^ the mendi of Ceylon^ a Chinchonad^ is 
used for snake-bites in Ceylon and India. Among many other ^^Snake-roots” and 
Snake-woods ” may also be named the Dog-banes Ophioxylon serpentinum, Linn ., of 
Ceylon; and Bauwolfia sps. of the West Indies and tropical America; the Solanaceous 
tree Strychnos Nux-Vomica, which is useful in staying the victim of a cobra’s bite 
against collapse ; and the Asclepiad Hemidesmus indicus, R. Brown. 
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FORTY-THIRD COLLOQUY 

DIAMONDS 

Ruano 

SAY of the diamond that in Latin and 
Greek it is Adamans ; in our Castilian 
we call it Diamante ; in Portuguese, 
Diamam. It will be well, because it 
is the king of stones, that we should 
discourse over it, for it has eminence 
over pearls and emeralds and rubies, 
if we believe Pliny. 

Orta 

In this country and in all the world among lapidaries they 
think more of an emerald or of a ruby (which have more value 
if they are perfect and size for size) than of a diamond. But as 
they do not find other stones when perfect and of good water 
so large as diamonds, it happens that they often fetch a higher 
price. The value of stones is no more than the will of buyers 
and the need for them. For of greater virtues and more tried 
is the pedra de cevar^ which staunches the blood.* They 
sell them by maunds* (which in Cambaya are 26 arratis), 

1 Or pedra ' imam , the magnet. 2 xhe carnelian. 

3 That is the diamonds. The maund was about 26 arratis . The Bombay maund is 
equal to 28 lbs. 
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and emeralds are sold by rattis,^ weighing three grains of wheat 
each. Other stones are sold in Europe by the quilat,^ which 
is 4 grains, and in India by the viangeli, equal to 5 grains. 
Pliny did not speak of their value as a jeweller or lapidary. 

Ruano 

Let us give the names, and say how they are used in 
medicine. 

OUTA 

In Arabia, to which country all the Moors send them, they 
are called Almaz, though Serapio gives them another name 
(chap. 391). All the Gentios, in the land where they find the 
mines of these stones, call them Ikaa. The Malay name, 
where they are also found, is Ilam. As for their employment 
in physic, it is not the custom to use these diamonds; yet I 
have seen Gentio doctors who give them to break the stone, 
administering with a syringe. But it is not given inwardly, as 
there is an error among the people that it is poison because of 
its great penetration, and boring the entrails. 

Ruano 

Is not that so ? Laguna, with many others, looks upon it 
as poison. Do they have it in common use ? 

Okta 

Speaking the truth with you, I may say it is not so. I 
have heard, in these lands of the negroes, of lapidaries who 
swallowed diamonds and confessed to their lords that they 
had swallowed them, and waited and expelled the diamonds 
from below without any harm done. Of this I cannot 
myself testify. 


> A ratti = Vj 5 grains troy. 
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Ruano 

They told me that it is poison when made into powder, 
which seems reasonable, for it reaches the parts of the stomach 
and bowels, and bores through them. 

Orta 

It will not be a poisonous powder, because the virtue 
attracts the parts of the stomach and will not draw it to itself, 
and it will drop lower, being heavy, for it is a stone. I knew 
a woman who had a husband ill from chronic dysentery, and, 
abhorring the long continued illness, she gave orders to buy 
ground diamonds, and gave them to him for so many days 
without his dying that she got tired of it. Afterwards she 
left off administering it, because it was certified to her that he 
could not recover. So, without taking any more, he died a 
long time afterwards. I knew this from the person who went 
to buy the diamonds. So that those who say that diamonds 
are poison deceive, for it is not a thing written by authentic 
doctors. 

Ruano 

Well, now, I want to ask you about some errors, and this 
will be by mentioning what the ancients have said, respecting 
which I have felt some doubts. They say that originating in 
the minerals of crystal near the mineral of iron, the crystal does 
not take the colour of iron but is clearer than crystal. They 
also say that Adamans means a force not easily subdued, and 
put on an anvil they cannot be broken by the force of a 
hammer, but resist it and throw out the parings of the iron. 
But if the diamond is first dipped in the blood of a he-goat, it 
softens, especially, as some say, if the he-goat has first eaten 
celery and other opening things, and has drunk some wine. 
They further say that in this way it can be worked, and in 
any other it cannot. They also say that it is never found 
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larger than a hazel nut. “ Why do you not assert that it is 
false ? ” says Pliny, when he talks of the he-goat’s blood 
poisoning a man. But some say that the text of Pliny is 
corrupt, and that it should be, “It does not poison a man,” 
and that this about the he-goat’s blood happened by revelation, 
for in any other way he could not be known. 

Okta 

Do not go on any further, for my memory is not good 
enough to answer so many objections, not to call them fables. 
You must now know that diamonds are found in three or four 
places. In Bisnaguer they are in two or three rocks which 
yield much to the King of Bisnaguer. As in Spain the tunny 
fishery provides large rents for the King, so in these mines the 
diamonds yield a great income to the King of the country. 
The stone, which has a weight of 80 carats, belongs to the King. 
For this a guard is placed over the diggers, and if any person 
is found with any, he is taken with all he has. The other 
rock is in the Deccan, near the territory of Imadixa (whom 
we call Madremaluco),* a land of a Gentio lord, with better 
diamonds, but not so large. These are called, “of the old 
rock,” and they come to sell them at a well-known fair in the 
Deccan at a city called Lispor, within the territory of 
Madremaluco. There the Guzeratis buy them, and take 
them for sale to Bisnaguer, where these diamonds of the old 
rock fetch a very high price, especially those they call Naifes, 
being those which nature has worked; while the Portuguese 
value those most which have been polished. The Canarese say 
that as a virgin is more valuable than a woman who is not one, 
so the Naife diamond is worth more than the cut one. 
There is another rock in the strait of Tanjampur, in Malacca, 
also an old rock. The diamonds are small but very good, 
except that they have a blemish, and they weigh much. It is a 

‘ Imad-ul-Mulk. 
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thing that is not good for those that buy but good for 
those that sell. In none of these parts is there crystal, nor 
in all India; for crystal prefers very cold countries like 
Germany. But in India there is the beryl, which is like 
crystal, and is obtained in large pieces for making jars and 
porringers. I gave 200 crusados for one, and they did not 
like giving it for that. But this beryl is not in Bisnaguer but 
in a few places between rocks. There is much of it in Cambaia 
and Martavam and Pegu, where there is a good market for 
diamonds, as there are none there. The beryl is also in 
Ceylon, where there are no diamonds. As to what you say 
about diamonds being so strong as to resist a hammer and 
anvil, and to break the hammer, I tell you if you try it with 
a diamond of price you will not have that experience, for when 
you try you will smash the diamond all to pieces with a 
hammer. They are easily broken in a metal mortar, and in 
that way they are made into powder to work up others. I 
have seen this with small diamonds. The lapidaries here had 
one large diamond which, owing to its bad shape, they wished 
to make into three or four, so they broke it in that way. It 
is true the diamonds are only to be worked with other diamonds 
put on a wheel, and they cannot be bored, though a modern 
doctor says that they can. The way to know a diamond, 
whether it is one or not, is to touch it with the point of 
another diamond or with a fragment of one. If it is not a 
diamond it makes a scratch, for there are other diamonds so 
strong that they would wound the other diamond. Diamonds 
will not be bored nor clipped, nor does the fire injure them. 

With all this I would have you know that the diamond is 
well known to lapidaries, and they say that it has live water, 
while the topaz, sapphire, and crystal have dead water. But to 
soften it with the blood of a he-goat is a fable taken from the 
fact that the he-goat’s blood breaks the stone in the kidneys and 
veins. I have myself tried it. As to what you say that no 
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diamond is larger than a filbert, neither Pliny nor any other 
writer is in fault They only speak of what they have seen, but 
there are diamonds four times the size of a filbert The largest 
I have seen in this land was 140 carats, another 120, and I have 
heard that a native of this land had one of 250 carats. I know 
he had it, and made a large profit though he denied it Many 
years ago I heard from a person worthy of credit that he saw 
one in Bisnaguer the size of a small hen’s egg, and this might 
be. What astonishes me most is that a substance should be 
set far within a mine to grow during many years; and yet I 
see that they do so in two or three years. For in one year 
they dig in the mine to a height of a cubit, and at the end of 
two years they return to dig in the same place and find 
diamonds as before. Many people say this, but others tell me 
that the large diamonds do not occur in the face of the rock but 
well within it. But it seems doubtful whether they can be 
produced in so short a time, even small ones. As to what 
you say about their being overcome by lead on account of the 
quicksilver, it is not reasonable, seeing that the diamond 
overcomes iron and all other metals and stones. For if so it 
would cut a diamond as a knife cuts a turnip, and he who 
wrote it was dreaming or, to speak more plainly, he did not 
say what was the fact. I told you so in reply to your 
questions, and I asked further on for the doubts you entertain. 
If my answers are not agreeable to you, you should not be 
surprised, for he who speaks against common beliefs is 
detested. 

Ruano 

A chronicler named Francisco de Tamara says that there 
are diamonds in Peru. What do you think of that ? 

Orta 

I never heard it said by persons who have seen them in 
Peru, but you should know best being in Spain. I saw, in 
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this author you quote, many fables concerning the working of 
diamond mines in these our lands, saying that they are guarded 
by serpents that may not be extracted, and that the people 
who own the mines throw poisoned meat in a certain place for 
the serpents to eat, while they in another place extract the 
diamonds at their will. It would be well, if Francisco de 
Tamara wants to invent fables, that he should tell them of his 
Indies and not of ours. 

Ruano 

A Dominican friar named Domingo de Baltonas also says 
that there is a diamond mine in Spain. 

Oeta 

I knew that friar in Salamanca, according to my recollection, 
and held him to be good and rebgious. He must have quoted 
what he found written by others, but I never heard of it. 

Ruano 

They say that there is another kind of diamond in Arabia 
which is not so strong because it is broken by the blood of a 
he-goat, but it has not the same splendour and is therefore 
cheaper. 

Okta 

I never saw nor heard of such stones being found in Arabia. 
There are stones which we call topazes, the colour of gum 
mastic, and some sapphires of a water like diamonds, but I 
never heard that they came from Arabia. They are not 
diamonds but are called so because of their resemblance. 
Stones which have not the same indomitable strength are not 
diamonds. I have not seen those that are said to be in Cyprus 
or in Macedonia, and it seems to me that the Turks do not 
make much of them if they are in their land. I say this 
because the greater part of these diamonds are taken by the 
Turks. 
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Ruano 

They say further that they all draw the iron, and what 
astonishes me most is that the pedra de cevar^ a diamond being 
present, does not attract iron. 

Orta 

As to a diamond attracting iron, I will presently show you 
the contrary when I try the experiment. That the pedra de 
cevar does not attract iron, a diamond being present, is an 
absurd fiction. I proved the contrary before a number of 
people, both with diamonds of the old and the new mine, and 
I will do it again if you like. Of the other virtues of which 
they write, if they are not contrary to reason, they may be true. 
A stone which God created with such strength may well have 
these other gifts. But to say that when one is put behind a 
woman’s head unknown to her, and when she is asleep, she 
will embrace her husband if he has been faithful, and if the 
contrary will avoid him, is a thing I am unable to believe, 
though they tell me that it is stated by writers of authority; 
for they say the same of certain herbs and we know that to be 
nonsense. But I will tell you one thing about diamonds of 
the old mine, which is that they have points that fit one with 
the other, fasten themselves, are fastened, and cannot be un¬ 
fastened. Thus I saw a diamond warmed, attracting a straw 
like amber. As I have seen these things, and you can see 
them if you like, 1 have faith in them. I do not want to 
discuss writers who falsify stones, for it is not the province of 
a philosopher much less of a theologian. For this writer to 
make a diamond of a sapphire of water, he showed that a 
sapphire is not a diamond whatever it may look like. 

Ruano 

That we may not dwell too long on things unconnected 

‘ A maf^net. 
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with medicine, I will ask you whether you have seen the pedra 
armenia in these lands, for we are without it in Europe, though 
we have lapis lazuli in some places. 


Okta 

I will let you see pedra armerda at once. Girl, bring me 
that key. 

Servant Giri- 

Here it is. 


Orta 

Draw out the cloth on which large stones are fastened. 


It is here. 


Servant Girl 


Orta 

Now see pedra armenia. 


Ruano 

Many signs point to what you say, being to some extent 
blue and a clear green. But how do you know it is pedra 
armenia ? 

Orta 

The Moors, great physicians who attend the Nizamoxa, 
gave me these stones, with which they cure melancholy. They 
call it so in Arabic— Hager armini, which means the same as 
pedra armenia. I asked them where they had these stones 
and they replied in Ultabado, a well-known city in Balagate. 
Enquiring whether the stone was found in Turkey and Persia, 
they replied that it was, but in small quantity. They did not 
know whether it came from Armenia or not. As a medicine 
it purges very little, according to my experience. I asked 
many Armenians here in this country, but they did not know 
whether it was in their land or not. 
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Ruano 

The Pedha de <;:evar is very common, but I want to ask 
you what you know about it, for Laguna and others say it is 
poison, and that it turns a man into a lunatic. 

Orta 

The Pedra de 9EVAR does not turn a man into a lunatic, 
nor is it poison. For they have it here among the Gentios, 
who eat it in small quantity to prevent them from growing old 
and to preserve their youth. For this the King of Ceylon, an 
old man, ordered cakes to be made of this stone for him to eat. 

Ruano 

How do you know this ? 


Orta 

Besides its being common fame, Isaac of Cairo says that he 
ordered them to make it. This Isaac of Cairo is a Jew who 
came to Portugal with news of the death of Sultan Bahadur. 

Ruano 

Antonio Musa says that the Portuguese who navigate to 
Calicut find that the ships have wooden nails by reason of the 
mountains of Pedra de ^evar, which would draw out the nails 
if they were iron. 

Orta 

These are fables, for the Portuguese never saw anything of 
the kind, and at Calicut, as well as all along that coast, the 
vessels have iron rather than wood. It is true that in the 
Maidive Islands they use wooden nails, but the only reason is 
that wood is cheaper than iron. 
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Ruano 

They also say that the mine of Pedra de ^evar is near an 
iron mine, and that the former mineral draws the iron to itself. 

Orta 

No such thing. They are found in different places, the 
Pedra de <^evar where there is no iron. 

Ruano 

A Parisian philosopher says that the Pedra de ^evar 
moves the iron of itself, a virtue which is not imprinted in it, 
but which moves to it. For this reason the Pedra de (^jevar 
does not weigh more with much iron than with little. 

Orta 

On the contrary, we tried the experiment here, I and some 
other persons, and at this you need not be surprised, because 
men make all sorts of statements.^ 

' The Pedra de (evar or Pedra imam is the loadstone or magnet 
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PRECIOUS STONES 

Ruano 

OW it will be well if we discuss the 
precious stones that enter into the 
composition of cordial lectuaries, 
which are so necessary in physic. 

Orta 

I will only speak to you of medi¬ 
cinal stones, and of those which are 
in India, for if we discussed them all 
we should never come to an end. I 
must tell you that the medicines which enter into the com¬ 
position of the lectuary de gemis are ushally called fragmenta 
preciosa. 

Ruano 

I will ask you afterwards to tell me about some of the 
others. 

Orta 

I will tell you in few words. But as to those others it is 
necessary to advise you to take back 10 crusados of them to 
give to the Spanish druggists, that henceforward they may buy 
the true stones, for they are not very dear. First the sapphire, 
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which deserves to be worth a great deal, but which may be 
bought with little money. Its blue is very delightful to the 
eye. There are two sorts, one very obscure, the other very 
clear, which is called a “ water sapphire.” This has not so high 
a price, and sometimes they set them with colour to look like 
diamonds, by which some people have been taken in. One 
and another is found in Calicut and Cananore, and in many 
parts of the kingdom of Bisnaguer, also in Ceylon, and much 
the best in Pegu. These stones being so delightful to the 
eye, yet a large and clear one of the first water scarcely 
reaches to a price of 1000 crusados. I say that on the 
authority of what I have heard from those lands. When you 
are on your way to Cochin you can buy, in Calicut and 
Cananore, lots which, when washed, leave a good quantity. 
I also bought them in a lot, for they cost little money. 

Ruano 

Tell me about jacinths and garnets. 

Orta 

There are some in such quantities that it is only necessary 
to spend a little money to buy a sackful. You will find 
many in Calicut and Cananore. A score of those that have 
been washed go for a vintem. Those uncleaned are much 
cheaper. Garnets are not only in the places I mentioned but 
also in Cambaya and Balagate, where they are sold at very 
low prices. 

Ruano 

Next comes the sardonix. 

Orta 

That stone is not in our country. Some of them come 
from abroad, but there is much divergence as to what stone it 
is. My advice would be to leave it in its place, when you do 
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not find jacinth or garnet. The jacinth is also brought to 
Lisbon from a place called Belas, and they may be found in 
many corners of Spain if they are sought for. Some consider 
these two stones, the jacinth and garnet, to be species of the 
ruby. 

Ruano 

What can you tell me about the ruby and carbuncle ? 

Orta 

I say that under this name of ruby there are many 
kinds. The principal is called in Greek antrax, and in Latin 
carbunculus, which is as much as to say “ a live coal.” 

Ruano 

I want to get one for myself, not to use as medicine, but I 
have heard that they light up at night. 

Orta 

Do not you believe it. These are the sayings of dotage. 

Ruano 

Have you not seen it yourself, or heard that it is so ? 

Orta 

I have never seen it. But it is true that a lapidary told 
me that he counted on a table a few very fine rubies from 
Ceylon, very small, such as we call score rubies, because they 
are sold at twenty the vintem. One got between the folds of 
a table, and at night, in the dark, the table seemed to have a 
spark of fire, so that it was like a candle. A very small ruby 
was found, and when it was taken up the spark no longer 
appeared on the table. I do not know whether this is the 
truth or a lie. But I know that the lapidary who told me 
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this professionally, told lies sometimes, as he found them 
profitable in his trade, and he got so used to it that he 
occasionally related marvels of his own accord. 

Ruano 

Now when a ruby is very fine as regards colour and water— 
I mean when it is 24 carats and quite perfect as to colour 
—should we call it a carbuncle ? 

Orta 

I think so. I have seen some called Toques, which have 
a price according to their size, shape, and water, and the 
clearest I saw were those the price of which was 20,000 
cnisados} It was owned by a great Lord of the Deccan, who 
showed it to me, as I was a great favourite of his, and he 
made me give my word that I would not mention it to any 
one in that land nor to the King of it. He told me it cost 
him 6 maunds of gold, equal to 5 Portuguese arrobas. 

Ruano 

This would be a good stone to use in pharmacy, if the 
druggists are liberal. 

Orta 

No. For the druggists you can find many as cheap as the 
jacinth, and indeed a certain quantity has been sent to Castile. 
There is another kind which we call Balax, which is some¬ 
what red and with a lower price, and another called Espinheia. 
This has a colour more inclined to flame, but it is of less price, 
because it has not the water of the true ruby. There are other 
white rubies in many shades. Others are slightly encarnadine, 
or of a whitish cherry colour. Others half-white half-vermilion, 
others half-sapphire half-ruby. All these I have seen, and if 

• 43,000,000 rei8=f8600. Four times that in present money. 
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you like I can show them to you before you go. There are 
many other kinds of these rubies about which I do not care 
to talk to you, nor about their prices. 

Ruano 

Can you excuse me for asking the cause of this variation 
in the colour of the rubies ? 

Orta 

That which I have heard said, that is most conformable to 
reason, is that the ruby in the rock, when it is near its birth, 
is white, and that as it matures it reaches to the perfection of 
vermilion. As this perfection cannot be acquired at once, 
sometimes stones are found becoming red, as I said, and some¬ 
times with bands of yellow and white. As they say that the 
ruby and sapphire come from one rock, there are other stones 
that become a mixed blue and red, like a true composition of 
dark blue and vermilion, and almost red. In some languages 
of India they call such a stone Nilacandi, which is as much 
as to say “ruby and sapphire.” 

Ruano 

Tell me the names of these stones in Arabic and in the 
language of this land. ' 

Orta 

The Arabs and Persians call the ruby Jacut, and the 
people of this land Manica. The jacinth and garnet have 
special names, as when one says “yellow ruby” or “black 
ruby ” for garnet. The sapphire is Nila. 

Ruano 

It is very desirable that you should tell me about the 
emerald, the best stone of all, which is an ingredient in the 
lectuary de gemis, and they call it ferruzegi. 
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Orta 

Emeralds are not so cheap, and for emerald the ferruzegi 
should not be understood. The true emerald is rare and fetches 
a very high price. The proper rock where it occurs is not 
known, so that those who come to where it is washed do not 
find sufficient. He who says that ferruzegi means an emerald 
does not understand Arabic. The intention of Mesu^ was to 
enter emerald in this composition, though Cristofero de 
Honestis, the commentator of Mesu^ felt differently. The 
reason is that the name of an emerald in this country and 
in Persia is Pachec and in Arabic Zamarrat. Serapio, in 
the chapter on emeralds, has Zabarget instead of Zamarrat, 
but it should not be Zabarget, as the Pandetarian ‘ shows. 

Ruano 

What does Ferruzegi mean ? 

Orta 

You must know that in Arabic p and f as letters are like 
brothers, as I have said before, whence Mesu^ in Arabic has 
this Ferruzegi, which means a turquoise, or of a turquoise, for 
PuRUZA is a turquoise in Arabic, of which there is a great 
quantity in Persia. 

Ruano 

Truly for this alone one would wish to come to India, 
but if I did not find you perhaps I should not say that. From 
this time forward when I find Ferruzegi in Avicenna or in 
any book of the Arabs, I shall understand it to be a turquoise, 
and I will not allow the druggist to fling green enamel into 
the lectuary de gems, nor any other green stones. For I 
remember, the other day, one came here to sell a jewel with 
many small emeralds, and you said that they were all false 

* Matheus Silvaticus. 
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and that they were made of bits of glass in Bisnaguer and 
Balagat, at least the largest of them, and that it was a thing 
so common among them that no one noticed it. Henceforth 
when I come to an emerald I shall say, beforehand, that it 
is not to be put into the lectuary without being quite certain 
what it is, “ A viride vitro libera nos Domine / ” A modern 
doctor says that our emeralds of Peru are of much more 
use for medicinal purposes. 

Orta 

I say that those stones of Peru, called emeralds, were 
brought to this land. At first they fetched a high price, but 
afterwards they were found to be false* and cannot be sold. 
You will have to be on your guard against them. 

Ruano 

Tell me whether the turquoise is used in medicine ? 

Orta 

Some people have told me that it is, others that it is not, 
among the Gentios. Among the Moors all say that it is 
used in medicine. 

Ruano 

Tell me about the chrysolite, amethyst, beryl (you say 
there is no crystal in this country), ancl the jasper. 

Orta 

Of the jasper I need not speak to you, as there is plenty 
in your own country, and you know more than I do about it. 
There are small porcelains^ of jasper or green stone, which 
is like emerald, and it may be that the stone found in Genoa, 
and called emerald, may be this stone. But it has been sought, 

1 This is not true. Those from South America are true emeralds of excellent 
colour and water. 

s Word used for a cup^ irrespective of the material it is made of. 
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a few times, to obtain better authority for this, and the 
Genoese may speak in due time. In Balagate they gave 
me a porcelain for 200 pardoas, and if it was emerald, a 
thousandth times that amount would not be taken for it, 
according to the value they put on emeralds. I spoke to 
you of the beryl when we discussed the diamonds. There 
is a good deal of it in Cambaia, Bisnaguer, and Ceylon, and 
in other places. Chrysolite and amethyst come from Ceylon, 
and they have both these stones and many others in Balagate 
of Nizamoxa. All that Balagate is surrounded by many 
kinds of stones. That called Ai.A(iUECA * by us, but Quequi 
in Arabic, is worth a Castilian real for one arratel of the stone 
worked in small pieces. This stone has a more certain virtue 
than all the rest, for it staunches the blood very suddenly. 


Ruano 

Cat’s eyes are, I believe, very good. Where do they 
come from ? 

Orta 

The best are in Ceylon, and are worth more there than in 
Portugal, for I saw one taken to Portugal which was worth 
600 cruzados here, but in Portugal it would not fetch more 
than 90. It was brought back here to be sold for its value. 
For this reason the cat’s eye is not taken to Portugal for sale. 


Ruano 

What properties has it ? 

Orta 

The people of this country say that it has the property of 
keeping a man’s wealth in his possession without its diminish¬ 
ing, and rather it will be increased. 

‘ Carnelian. 
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Ruako 

Whence are those rubies of the localities of which you 
have not told me ? 

Orta 

Some few are from Ceylon, but not very good, others from 
Pegu, and they say that they come from the lands of Burma, 
which is much farther off. This is the best information I 
have. If I am wrong in anything you must pardon me, for 
I do not know everything thoroughly. 
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BEZOAK STONE * 

Orta 

AM much surprised that you have 
never asked me about the bezoar stone, 
for it is so praised by all the Arabian 
writers, and with much reason. 

Ruano 

I did not ask you about it because 
you spoke highly of it at the time 
when we had practice with the cholera 
patient, and I waited for you to speak 
of it, for to me it seems to be a false thing to a great extent. 
Not that it is so much praised as the medicines which are 
antidotes to poison, which we call Bezedaricas par excellence. 
At the same time I shall be much obliged if you will tell me, 
in a few words, of its origin, falsification, the use it is put to 
by the people of this country, and whether it is much esteemed. 

Orta 

They call the sheep (or more correctly the he-goat) Pazam 
in the Persian language, and it is met with in Khorasan and 

^ The name of the Bezoar^ or Bezoard^ called also the Snake-stone^'’ is derived^ 
through the Portuguese, from the Persian padmahr, meaning expellinsr poison.” The 
Persian for wine is xahr-uKush, the poison of delight.” 
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in Persia itself. 1 saw one here in Goa, large and of a reddish- 
yellow colour. They told me there were others smaller, of the 
same colour and of different colours. This stone is engendered 
in the paunch of these he-goats on a very fine straw which is 
in the middle, and so it goes on twisting and forming a rind 
like that of an onion. Thus it is formed into a round column, 
but not always the same shape. That straw is often found 
in the stone, as I have seen it, and at other times it is not 
found there. For the most part it is loose and the colour of 
a brinjal. There are large and small ones. They esteem 
them according to their size, for it is thought that the greater 
the size the greater the virtue. I have had one which weighed 
nearly 5 oitavas, though in Portugal it was not valued 
highly, where they sold it for 2000 reis; and but for the 
diligence in pushing the sale, they would not have been sold 
at all, for they worked hard to sell them. 

Ruano 

% 

Are you certain how they are generated ? 

Obta 

Yes, because in taking out the stqne, some fine pieces of 
straw are found on it, and persons worthy of belief tell me that 
this is so with regard to all those at Ormuz. I afterwards 
found them when serving in the fleet off the Ilha das Facas^ 
(near Cape Comorin), when many he-goats were killed for the 
fleet. For the most part they contained this stone in their 
paunches, and the people who sought for them found a great 
many. Afterwards those who occupied the island had the 
custom of killing a great many. Those of Benfiala touched 

1 In 1643, serving under Martim Affonso de Sousa. The Dutch called the Ilha 
das Vacas ” the Isle of Delft, in Palk Strait, an island six or eight miles long, with 
water in a small lake and abundant pasture. 
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at that island to discharge part of their cargoes, on account of 
the reef of Chilam, so that they always got many bezoar stones. 

« 

Ruano 

Then it is not only found in Persia ? 

Orta 

You are quite right. It is also found in the island I have 
just mentioned, and in parts of Malacca. But those in Persia 
and Khorasan are much the best, and the Moors know the 
difference between some stones and others. They open them 
on their hands to see if they are false, and blow on them; 
those which are blown away by the wind are held to be 
counterfeit This stone is called Pazak, from Pazam, a goat 
so called. So that when they ask you for some medicine 
against poison, they caU it Pazam, and so some call the 
unicorn^ and treacle.^ This name of Pazau is used by all 
Khorasani, Persians, and Arabs, and we, in Europe, corruptly 
call it Bezaii, while the Indians have a more corrupt form 
Bazar, which means “stone of the market or fair.” For 
Bazar means a place where they sell anything. 

Ruano 

And for what is it used, and who use it most ? 

Orta 

The people of this country use it against poison, and the 
Moors of Ormuz and Khorasan take as much as 80 grains 
for all illness caused by poison or melancholy. All wealthy 
persons purge themselves twice every year, in March and 
September, and after purging they take 10 grains every 
morning for five days, in rose water, and they say that with 
that it preserves their youth. I may say to you that in many 

* I/>coBNio, a misprint for Unicobneo. * Triaga. 
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old melanchoitic infirmities, such as prickly heat, leprosy, itch, 
ringworm, I was told by a governor that it was found to be 
good. I have used it for other diseases and found it to be 
Very good. I therefore believe that it would be good for 
quartan ague. 


Ruano 

If a man took a great quantity of it would it do harm ? 

Orta 

Though this may not be a poisonous medicine, nor com¬ 
posed of poison like triaga, yet I think it more prudent to 
take it in small quantity. In Ormuz very little is given. A 
factor of Ormuz, a friend of mine, said that the Moorish 
physicians told him that a patient would die if he was given 
much bezoar stone; and this is reasonable, for things they use 
properly have their effects in smaller quantities. Certainly a 
man of Ormuz, who is worthy of credit, who was the agent 
of the captain, had much conversation with respectable Moors. 
They told him there were Moors who were much debilitated, 
and who wanted to take bezoar stone for such weakness, and 
that they were so feeble that it seemed as if they could not 
survive, and he said to the physiciap that they could not 
survive, and the physician said that after taking the bezoar 
stone he would not know them. He heard afterwards that 
they became very strong, for which they thanked God who 
had created such a stone. 


Ruano 

Mateolo Senense says that this stone touches the flesh, 
preserves those who have taken poison, taken outwardly that 
it is good for ulcers, that it draws out poison, and is good for 
the bite of any mad dog or other animal. 
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Orta 

As to its preservative effect in application outwardly it 
is not so used in practice. For some poisonous wounds it is 
true that it is efficacious, given in powder. I know that it is 
useful for poisonous bites, and for postumes of the plague 
where they are open. They say that it is preservative from 
the plague, and that it cures it. As in this country bladder 
complaints and measles are very virulent and often fatal, many 
hold that this bezoar stone should be given every day, in 
quantity of a grain or two, with rose water, and thus the 
poison is extracted. 
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PEPPEE' 

Ruano 

S it not unreasonable that, after such 
labour as the Portuguese have gone 
through to have all the pepper in 
their own hands, they should consume 
the smallest part while Germany and 
Flanders use the rest ? I want you to 
tell me where the greatest quantity is 
grown, and the names of the countries 
where it is found, also what it is called 
in Arabia, how it is gathered, what 
the tree is like, and whether it is used in medicine. 

Obta ' 

The greatest quantity of this pepper is in Malabar, or 
along the coast from Cape Comorin to Cananore. There is 
also a certain amount in the parts of Malacca, which, however, 
is not so good, being less fruitfuL There is some in Sunda and 
Java, and in Queda and other places, and it is consumed in 
China, in its own country, and is also taken to Martaban and 
Pegu. In Malabar also it is largely consumed in the country 
itself, where much more is used than in any other land. Some 
is used by the people along the sea-coast, some taken to 

^ See footnote at end of this Colloquy. 
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Balaguate on oxen ; and a large quantity goes to the Red Sea, 
against the orders of the king, but nothing can be so well 
guarded but that much will be taken to the westward by the 
Moors. These are the places where the pepper is raised, and 
though there are some trees to the north of Cananor, they 
are so few that we do not take account of them, as the people 
of the country consume all that is gathered. For these trees 
do not grow in the interior nor in other parts, so that the trade 
is good, and I have seen much taken inland by oxen. 

Ruano 

Tell me the names in the countries where it grows. 

Okta 

It is called in Malayalim, where there is the greatest 
quantity, Molanga, and in the parts of Malacca where, as I 
have said, it is also grown, Lada. In Arabic it is Fijlfii., a 
word used both by the Arabian physicians and the people. 
Avicenna, according to the translation of the Belunense, calls 
it Fulful, and the long pepper Dabfclful and Falfel, 
and Serapio, who was also Arabian.' It seems to me that 
Filfil, not Fulful or Felfei, is the more correct form, it 
being so easy to corrupt a written word when taken from 
the mouth of the people. There is nothing more to 
detain us on this point, except that in Guzerat and the 
Deccan pepper is called Meriche and in Bengal Morois and 
the long pepper Pewlini. 

Ruano 

Tell me the appearance of the tree, how it grows and 
how all is grown on one tree, for in this Greeks, Latins, and 
Arabs all agree, as well as the writers who have treated of the 
subject recently. 

' This sentence is very confused, but Ficalho says that the meaning is clear. 
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Okta 

All agree, with one accord, not to tell the truth, although 
IJioscorides may be pardoned because he wrote with false 
information and at a great distance, with intervening seas not 
navigated as they now are. He was copied by Pliny, Galen, 
Isidore, Avicenna, and all the Arabs. But those who write 
now, such as Antonio Musa and the Friars, have the greater 
fault, because they merely repeat in the same way without 
taking the trouble to ascertain things so well known as the 
appearance of the tree, pepper, the fruit, how it ripens and 
how it is gathered. 

Ruano 

Are all those you have mentioned in error ? 

Orta 

Yes, if you call saying what is not true an error. 

Ruano 

This being so, tell me what you have seen or heard from 
persons worthy of belief, and afterwards I will come with my 
doubts. 

Orta 

The tree of the pepper is planted at the foot of another 
tree, generally at the foot of a p^lm or cachou tree. 
It has a small root, and grows as its supporting tree grows, 
climbing round and embracing it. The leaves are not 
numerous, nor large, smaller than an orange leaf, green, and 
sharp pointed, burning a little almost like betel. It grows in 
bunches like grapes, and only differs in the pepper being 
smaller in the grains, and the bunches being smaller, and 
always green at the time that the pepper dries. The crop 
is in its perfection in the middle of January. In Malabar the 
plant is of two kinds, one being the black pepper and the other 
white; and besides these there is another in Bengal called the 
long pepper. 
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Ruano 

It seems to me that you abolish all the writers, ancient 
and modern, by this that 1 have heard you say. Fpr 
Dioscorides says that the tree of the pepper is low, and 
produces a long fruit like a sheath, which they call long 
pepper, and inside this sheath there are small grains like gram, 
and that this is the perfect pepper, for at the proper time 
these sheaths open and discover some close clusters and the 
grains which we know, and that they are gathered before 
they are quite ripe. He says that they are sour and these 
are the white pepper. They are ingredients of the medicines 
they make for sore eyes and against poison that has been 
drunk, and against the bites of venomous beasts. The long 
pepper is strongly biting and rather bitter, owing to having 
been gathered before it is ripe, and is therefore efficacious 
for the things I mentioned. The black pepper is more 
suave and sharper, and more agreeable to the taste, from 
having been gathered at the right time, and also more 
aromatic than the white kind, and so it is more profitable for 
tempering the food. The weakest of all is the white pepper, 
owing to having been gathered before it is ripe. The black 
pepper is heavier and better. The people of the country call 
it Barcamansi because some empty grains are found amongst 
it. This is what Dioscorides says on the subject, at present 
it being unnecessary to enter upon medicinal qualities. At 
the end of chapter x. he says that the root is like that of costal 
Pliny says that the trees are like junipers, and that they grow 
only on Mount Caucasus according to what some say, also 
that the seeds are like those of the juniper, and that one seed 
divides or goes apart from another in a small part of the pod, 
like fiigs. The prices of them was 25 livras for long pepper, 

1 Costus^ the Sanskrit kushta, and the kut^ pronounced koot, and kuatum pronounced 
kooatum, of the Indian bazaars^ formerly attributed to the Ginger-wort Costus speciosus, 
is now known to be the root of Sausaurea Lappa, 0. B. Clarke [the Aplotaxia auriculata 
of De Candolle, and Aucklandia Coatua of Falconer], Compositae, of Cashmere. 
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of black 16 to 18, white 17, a livra equal to 3 cruzados. He 
says that pepper in its own country is wild and not planted, 
and that in Italy he heard of a tree which was like a 
myrtle, also that there is pepper in the part of Arabia 
called Trogoldita, which is called in the language of that 
country Barcamansi. Everything else about its use is copied 
from Dioscorides, so it need not be referred to here. Avicenna 
has two chapters, one on Fulful, the other on DARii'Ui.FUL, 
which is the long pepper, and both Avicenna and Galen do no 
more than copy from Dioscorides, and so with Serapiam, who 
only has what he found in Dioscorides and Galen. Something 
that Paulo Egineta wrote is not relevant. These are the 
remarks on the subject made by the ancients. Turning to 
St. Isidore, he must, as a saint, be considered a high authority. 
He says that when the people of the country find that the 
pepper is ripe for gathering, they set fire to the wood for fear 
of serpents and burn the serpents. The pepper turns black 
owing to the fire applied to the wood. But I, to tell you the 
real truth, look upon this as a fable; so I wrote it first and 
then spoke. St Isidore cannot have said this because he 
believed it, but to relate what others said. So I do not care 
to make excuses about these things, for I do not believe them. 
But I must tell you that I do not know for what reason you 
discredit such ancient doctors, and of such high authority, 
whose statements are confirmed by- modern writers such as 
Mateas Silvatico, Sepulveda, Antonio Musa, the Spanish 
Friar, the Italian Friar, and so many others who have written on 
pharmacy. On this account I require you, in the name of 
God, to tell me only what you have seen and heard from 
persons well worthy of credence, confirming what you say by 
reasons which you know so well how to give, and finally we will 
consider how it is used in medicine by the physicians of this 
land, then I will put any necessary questions to you, and I 
regret if I have spoken too freely. 
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Orta 

In the first place, your worship must understand that 
pepper does not grow either on the skirt or on the slope •of 
Mount Caucasus, as Pliny says. For there the price of pepper 
is higher than in any other country. This you must know, for 
you know how far Mount Caucasus is from Malabar or Sumatra, 
places where there is the greatest quantity of pepper. Nor is 
it like the juniper, for it is a climbing plant, while the juniper 
stands by itself, nor are its leaves like those of the juniper. 
Their shape is as I have already described to you, and the bunches 
grow like those of grapes. When they are green, with the 
berries apart and unripe, they put them into vinegar and salt. 
This I know very well from the testimony of my eyes. In the 
same way I know that the tree of long pepper grows in a land 
very distant from Malabar, the nearest point being 500 leagues 
off, for it is in Bengal and in Java. This long pepper is worth 
at Cochin, where there is the greatest quantity of black pepper, 
5 cruzados the quintal, and four years ago at that place, when 
there was a greater demand for long pepper at other jJaces, the 
quintal was worth 15 to 20 cruzados. The usual price of black 
pepper at Cochin is 2^ cruzados, but in Bengal 12 cruzados ; 
while the long pepper sells in Bengal at 1^- cruzados. This is 
enough to show that the long pepper does not come from the 
same tree as the ordinary kind, much less is it needful for a 
man who has seen a thing with his eyes to give further proof 
of it. The white pepper comes from a tree of its own, and, to 
tell you the truth, there are not many but very few in Malabar 
or in Malacca. They put this pepper on the tables of the lords 
as we put salt. It is esteemed in both parts of Malabar as 
good agdnst poison and for the eyes. It would be well if all 
that Dioscorides said was as true as that this pepper is good 
against poison. You will now see that these three trees are 
different, namely those of long, black, and white pepper. The 
long pepper is called Pimpilim in Bengal The tree of the 
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long is no more like that of the hlack pepper than a bean 
is like an egg. The black and white pepper trees are very 
like each other, and only the people of the country can tell 
them apart, just as we cannot tell the black from the white 
vines unless they are bearing grapes. If you do not want to 
believe me, believe in these three seeds, that one is of long, the 
other of black, the other of white pepper. As for pepper being 
called Barcamansi no such name has ever been heard of in 
any of these countries, nor anything like it. 

Ruano 

Truly I find myself corrected, as I do not see it as the 
others do, it being made so clear. 

Orta 

You see here the green pepper grown in clusters on this 
branch of a tree, and you see there another done with vinegar 
and salt, which you should taste before all 

Ruano 

I see it all well, and now that I am corrected I see that the 
new writers never investigate satisfactorily. Laguna complains 
of the Portuguese because they do not describe these things 
and only care about skinning and robbing the Indians. 

Orta' 

It is true that the Portuguese are not very curious, nor are 
they good writers. They are greater friends of doing than of 
talking. They labour to acquire by their lawful trading, but 
they do not ill-treat the Indians; on the contrary peaceful 
Indians are much favoured by the Governors. The root of 
pepper is not like costo, nor is costo a root, but a branch. That 
you may not be surprised when the common people do not 
know these things well, I will tell you a storj' about what 
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happened to a druggist in the time of a Governor who was very 
curious about medicines, to whom I spoke of the three kinds 
of pepper, and told him their names. As to the long pepper 
being another tree, I confessed that to be the truth ; and when 
I said that the black and white pepper were separate trees, he 
told me I was mistaken. On this the Governor related to me 
that when he was wintering in Mozambique, he found that his 
ship was making much water and was unfit to go to sea. So 
he unloaded the ship and, to pass the time, he examined the 
pepper and found amongst it some white from having cast off 
the outer rind, a thing which often happens with old pepper 
when much rubbed. I replied that there might have been, in 
such a quantity of pepper, some that was white, and it might 
be found in Mozambique, but it would be found much better in 
the India House in Portugal, where the pepper is older and 
more rubbed. The Governor saw that the druggist did not 
believe me, so he wrote to the King of Cochin to send and tell 
him the truth about it. The King sent him a sack of white 
pepper, and wrote that he had many trees of the white kind in 
his territory. Then the druggist gave up his argument, so as 
not to go against the Governor.* With this we may end our 
discourse on pepper, for to say for what it is used is nothing 
new. The Indians calling it cold is a thing to laugh at rather 
than to treat seriously. I say, and often repeat, that I know 
not how to prove that fire is hot. The proof is that it bums. 

Ruano 

And the physicians of that King who is your friend, what 
do they say, for they are learned ? 

Okta 

They, like the Portuguese, say that it is hot in the third 
degree. As you now know that there are three different trees, 

1 The druggist was right, and Orta was mistaken. The white is simply the black 
pepper without the external layer of the pericarp. 
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it is not necessary to place black in place of white pepper, for 
neither Galen nor Avicenna knew this, nor do you need to know 
more than that the white pepper burns more and is more 
aromatic ; and when you have to use it, always take the black 
rather than the long pepper which is a different plant. They 
do not take the long because it is their custom to use among 
themselves the black rather than the long. And because you 
have not any black pepper to see, you can see here these smooth 
seeds which in this country are called pimenta canarim, used for 
reducing swellings and for toothache. It is a very good medicine 
and is given to those who have cholera. I do not tell you the 
appearance of the tree, it not being necessary as you are going 
to Portugal. We drink it over some conserve, for it will not 
kill you, and it will be over conserve of peaches. They come, 
very good, from Ormuz. 

Ruano 

They are fresh and good, and it is not to be wondered at, for 
last week they gave them to you, so that they must be of this 
year. Tell me—they say that they are poison in Persia, and 
that when transplanted to Egypt they lose their poison. 

Okta 

Those you are eating are from Persia, for all the fruit of 
Ormuz comes from there, and a^ regards these I never heard, 
nor is it within the memory of man, that they were poisonous. 
I have talked to Persian physicians about it, and they say it 
must be understood of the fruit which Dioscorides calls persea, 
of which they could not give me any account. But they 
consider this ^ to be very good. It is also in Balagate, where I 
saw it and partook of it without fear. 

1 The irepaia of the Greeks was an unidentified Egyptian tree; their irtpiriKbs or 
irc/)(ri/c6v, the Malum Persicum ” of the Latins, was our Peach; and the Peraea 
gratissima of modern botanists is the Alligator” or Avocado Pear” of tropical 
America. 
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Ruano 

I know the conserve very well, though I now know better 
what you have told me about the pepper; and a modem 
author also writes what you said, that there are three distinct 
trees, but I feared he was a person to whom entire faith should 
not be given.^ 

^ The species of Piper known in India are :—(1) Piper nigrum^ Linn.^ of Southern 
India and the Indian Archipelago, our Black Pepper,” the undecorticated berries 
of which are the kala maricha or mirich of the people of India, and the filfil aswad of 
the Arabs—that is, “ hlaek pepper ” ; and the decorticated berries, their sajid maricha 
or mirich y Kiid. filfil ahead respectively, that is, white pepper” ; (2) P. longum, Linn., of 
the Circars, our Long Pepper,” and the Sanskrit pipaUiy the Persian pipnl, and 
Arabic darfiljil\ (3) P. Betle, Linn., or Betel Vine” of Southern India, Ceylon, 
and Pegu, the vetila of the Malays, and vetili of Southern India, whence we derive 
our word Betel,” and Linnaeus Betle,” and the Sanskrit tamhala, Arabic tamhal, 
and Hindustani party which, with the Malayan vetila, means ^^leaf,” that is, the Leaf 
par excellence [compare opium, the Juice, and Chinchona bark, the Bark]. Its leaf, 
w'ith some areca nut and slaked lime folded in it, is used universally in India as a 
masticatory and digestive. The leaf of P. Chaba, Hunter, of the Moluccas, is also 
used in India along with Betel Leaf.” P. Cubeha, Linn., the source of ^^Cubebs,” 
the kubaba of the Arabs, is also a native of the Indian Archipelago. Pimenta or 
Pimento, Allspice,” is the berry of the West Indian and South American Myrtle- 
bloom, Eugenia Pimenta, DC, 
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HOOT OF CHINA 

Ruano 

WANT to take back with me to 
Portugal some of the root or stick of 
China,‘ for it is not a forbidden drug. 
Will you describe to me its appear¬ 
ance, and for what illnesses it is 
serviceable in your opinion, and tell 
me all its signs and the mode of 
administering ? If they use it in 
Portugal, being a colder climate, the 
medicine would be weaker. I also 
want the best way of preserving this root so that it may keep 
fresh; and which is the best—this or the Guaiacam of our 
so-called Indies ? Do not be annoyed if the reason that this 
medicine is more used by you is that it is nearer. 

Orta 

This stick or root grows in China, a very extensive country 
which is supposed to march with Muscovy. Laguna calls it 
the most eastern India, which may be excused as all unknown 
lands are called Indias. I will not here give the reasons why 

^ The root of Smikix China, Linn.^ or Chinese Sarsaparilla/* the A:w^[pronounced 
koo})\^chini of the Indian bazaars; for which the roots of the Indian S, lanceaefolia, 
Roxb.^ S, glabra, Roxb., and S. ovalifolia, Roxb., and also of the Asclepiad Hmidemus 
irulicuH, R. Brown, are substituted throughout India. 
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it is supposed to border on Muscovy, because it is a matter of 
little profit, and is unconnected with your questions. As all 
these lands and China and Japan have this morbo napolitano, 
it pleased a merciful God to provide this root as a remedy 
with which good doctors can cure it, although the majority fall 
into error. As it is cured with this medicine, the root was traced 
to the Chinese, when there was a cure with it in the year 1535. 

Ruano 

How did you know the use of the root, for the ships of 
China do not come nearer than Malacca, and the Portuguese 
who go to China do not converse there with the Chinese ? 

Okta 

I came from Portugal in the year before, and brought little 
property (as happens with many). But amongst what I did 
bring were five quintals of gimiacavi which, in the time it 
needed shelter, was not well lodged, and they would take it 
from me, or those who wanted it wished to take it Arriving 
in this land, I found that many perished of swellings and other 
sores of the sarna castellana, and for many of them they did 
not apply the remedy of ointments. Arriving in this land, I 
was much welcomed for having brought this remedy, for some 
persons had already been cured by it, their treatment having 
been very successful, so they had looked forward to some 
arriving from Portugal, and I' sold what I had brought for 
1000 crusados. It pleased .God (I having brought little 
merchandize, and besides this I gave away some, and much was 
stolen from me in embarking and disembarking) that with 
all who used it the remedy succeeded very well. When my 
supply came to an end they bought the root, already boiled, 
at 5 crusados the arratel, and because it cost so much, it 
pleased God that it should be provided. At that time the 
people lived in the hope of the arrival of the ships from the 
kingdom, to see if they would bring much of the root, little, or 
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none. At this time a very honourable and rich man was 
cured who, being in Diu, told my master Martim AflFonso de 
Sousa, who was there taking possession of the fortress which 
Sultan Bahadur, the King of Cambay, had ceded to him, how 
he had been cured by the root of China, which restored him to 
complete health, not requiring any special diet except that he 
was not to eat beef, pork, fish, or green fruit. In China fish 
is conceded, because they are great eaters of it. As tiiis 
became well known, people had a stroiig desire to have this 
root. For all men are inclined to eat and drink, and much 
more in this land owing to their laziness. Then they began 
to take the Guaiacam as part of their diet, as they did in 
Spain, so that when the ships of IVlalacca came, a small 
quantity of the root which I saw on board was valued at 10 
crusados the ganta (wliich is a weight of 24 oz.). In subse¬ 
quent years it was cheaper, valued at 30 reis the ganta. From 
this time onwards the root of the Spanish Indies was con¬ 
temned, like a Castilian who comes to kill by starvation the 
people who live here, so that the ships corresponding to that 
in which I came brought a quantity of the root from Portugal, 
expecting to make a good profit, but they could get no price 
for it, and little by little it was destroyed. Now, sir, I have 
reason to hold that this guaiacam is better than the root of 
China. It is certain that the other is efficacious given with 
reference first to the quality and character of the patient, then 
to the nature of the illness, the season, the country, the heat, 
the cold, the sex and age of the person who takes it. Be not 
surprised that I praise it, for I have heard no one else praise 
it, so many writers praising the guaiacam every day. Among 
them there is a German writer who composed a book on his 
labours in a very copious style and very pure Latin, which 
might all have been written on one sheet of paper. Of this 
other root of China, Vesalio and Laguna say many evil things, 
that it is rotten and without virtue and very dear. I do not 
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care whether it costs much or little, whether it is dear or 
cheap, but I consider what Mateolo Sinense says to be good, 
that it is sufficient proof that this medicine is valuable that 
the Emperor Charles V. took it and benefited by it. It is 
certain that, given with the condition above mentioned, it is 
very profitable to all.^ 

Ruano 

What quantity of this root do they prepare for one person ? 

Orta 

If the illness is very bad they cook an ounce of this root in 
4 canadas of water and use half the water. The rest is 
kept in glass or in a glazed jar. They take off the froth at 
the boiling, because it is good to put on any sores; sometimes 
we put it on swellings when it is being boiled, and it is very 
good for allaying pain. At other times we make fomentations 
with this hot water to apply to swellings. At others we put 
wet cloths on the sore, which is a very good cleanser. The 
Chinese are accustomed to give larger doses of the root in 
their country, and some people here wanted to imitate 
the Chinese, cooking 2 oz. or oz. of the root, but it 
was found to do harm, for it is very heating. I took the 
same root, with sudorifics, for a sciatica I had, without 
suspicion of morbo galUco.^ But because I took sudorifics and 
drank hot water, as is usual at the beginning, when this root 
took effect I was filled with erysipelas and pains, from the 
great heat engendered in my liver. It became necessary to 
bleed me, and to give me barley water and sweetened rose 

1 There are two West Indian Guiacs^ G, officinale, Linn, (the Lignum-vitae of 
Jamaica)^ and G. sanctum, Linn, (the source of the Lignum-vitae of the Bahamas and 
Hayti). In medicine it is used as an ingredient of the compound decoction of 
Sarsaparilla. Guaiacum resin is diaphoretic and alterative, and used in gout and 
rheumatism. No doubt it found its way to Lisbon, and thence to the East Indies. 
It is quite different from the root of Smilax China, 

* Syphilis: unknown in Europe before introduced from America by the returned sailors 
of Columbus, at Cadiz; and unknown in India before introduced by the sailors of 
Vasco da Gama, at Calicut. Such were the first-fruits of‘^the augmentation of the Indies.*^ 
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water, and in that way I was restored to health. Many 
persons took example from me afterwards, and refrained from 
hot water and such a quantity of the root as they give in 
China. For that land is very cold while this is hot. Only in 
taking it here, when a sudorific is needed, apply heat in the 
morning, and something to cause perspiration morning and 
evening. If the weather is very hot, we do not give the root, 
but more soporifics. This is the largest quantity we are 
accustomed to give, namely 1 oz. boiled in 4 canadas of water, 
and boiled until half is gone. To others they give less of the 
root with less boiling. 

Ruano 

And are there not rectifications with some medicines ? 

Orta 

Yes, sir. For they order to rectify when the disease is 
slight or the compress less hot, by giving 1 oz. of root boiled 
in 4 canadas of water or 14 or sometimes 8, but to that 
quantity we seldom reach. IVe also take care that the root 
shall be good and of proper weight, and free from rottenness. 
For these conditions it should be white, or better if it is 
vermilion. With regard to rectification, the Chinese put 
celery into the boiling water, and I give it, there being reason 
in the Chinese practice, but I am not accustomed to give the 
root without rectification. When the patient suffers from 
headache or neuralgia I give rosemary or roses, or celery 
if the liver is torpid. At other times for ulcers of the 
kidneys and bladder I give liquorice. Here is a ptisic which 
I give, mixed with the same quantity of barley as there is 
of root, with little boiling. 

Ruano 

What moved you to give the root in such a heated 
illness, em membros esperituaces ? 

* The Goa edition bae^fisieo. Count Ficalho thinks it a misprint for (ieico. 
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Orta 

It moved me to see a patient covered with swellings on the 
head and other parts, discharging matter, and not to provide 
remedies, but let him go on suffering. So he was treated and 
it succeeded well, and afterwards many others were treated 
successfully. But now no one takes the root without being 
first rectified with some other medicine. Though I have a 
right to boast that I was the first that used this, others 
following my example. 

Ruano 

Tell me whether it is best first to purge the patient who 
takes this medicine, and whether any accidents have befallen 
those who take it, and whether the root does most good at 
the beginning of an illness, or in the course of it, also whether 
it is most efficacious in great or in slight illnesses. 

Orta 

The general rule is to give syrup and purge the patients 
before they take it, and if the case is very bad we make the 
syrups soluble. And as in most cases there is inflammation, 
we add turbit or agarico, and order the syrups to be watered 
with water of the root. After purging, the rule is to begin to 
administer the root, and, after fifteen days, if it is necessary, 
we give another slight purgative, and sometimes another at 
the end of thirty days. If in that time it does not cause 
looseness, we crystallize every day with water of the root, 
honey in rose water, oil, and cafiqfistula, and this according 
to the necessity of the case. These slight purgatives, which 
we give occasionally, are nothing more than manna and caM- 
jistula, or rhubarb diluted in water of the root or of endive, 
or an infusion of prunes or liquorice, or barley water. We 
then give water of the root in less quantity, or mixed with 
endive water and fumitory if it is to be had, or bugloss. If 
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the patient is very feverish the root is given up and he is 
given other treatment more suitable to his case. Sometimes 
this root does good in twenty days, at others it takes a longpr 
time, but usually the pain increases for fifteen days and from 
that time it goes down. But I saw the case of a youth whose 
pains increased very much for twenty-five days, and on the 
thirtieth he was quite free from pain ; I therefore say that we 
should never despair. I have seen others who took it many 
times and at last got benefit from it, and others who did not 
My advice to your honour is to give the root of China in 
Portugal, trusting to God for the root, increasing the quantity 
that we give here because the country is colder, doing as we 
do here, and when the need is great administering a chicken 
cooked in water of the root, or bread mashed in it, according 
to the nature of the case. 


Ruano 

Do they drink it hot or cold, and do they eat it with salt 
or not ? 

Orta 

It is seldom given hot as it was given at first. In the 
morning feed with fowl or mutton seasoned with salt, saffron, 
and dry coriander, or sometimes it is given roasted, according 
to the need of the patient Wine is always forbidden, only 
when the root is given for weakness of the stomach, for in 
that case the root with wine does much good, for it takes 
away the loathing and secures good digestion. 

Ruano 

In using guaiacam we always give salt, because it is an 
enemy to arid humours and inflammations. Many men have 
told me that they also give it, but I do not know how they 
would use salt with this root 
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Orta 

Salt may be used moderately, for it is not necessarj' to be 
very exact in physic, leaving much to the good judgment of 
the physicians. I think that the use of a little salt cannot do 
any harm to the arid humours, nor to salt inflammations, for I 
have always done well in using it, and I trust in God that I 
may continue to do so. In making this cure the Chinese also 
use bread with honey. 

Ruano 

Have you seen any one who has taken it many times and 
in great quantities ? 

Orta 

I knew a friend of mine who took ointments and guaiacam 
and this root also, and each time he got worse. He went to 
Malacca and got worse there, and thence to China, where they 
gave him root of China in a boiled fowl, which did him so 
much good that he never was taken ill of it again. For this 
root is better for chronic diseases than for new ones, and for 
great swellings and very bad sores. Marvel not that he should 
have found health at the end, for the tardiest cures are for the 
oldest griefs. This aphorism applies to the diet and also to 
the cure. Above all, hear well what is given and done, for 
there are many who die consumed by high fevers. 

Ruano 

That is well said, but I should like to know whether there 
is any other way of taking this root. 

Orta 

In Balagate I saw some people who took the root in the 
way I have described. They mixed it in warm water to take 
night and morning, each time one drachm and a half of root 
pounded. With this they said that they benefited, and they 
did it by advice of their physicians. Others take it in the 
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morning with a good slice of conserve made of powdered root 
with honey (or sugar if the fever is high), and on this they 
drink water of the stick or root This conserve is taken with 
the powdered root, in quantity according to the advice of a 
good physician. It may be rectified according to the need of 
the patient, for you know better than I do how the treatment 
should be regulated. Now it may be seen how much root is 
required for this conserve. We usually require for a cure 
of thirty days 80 oz. I cured two persons who had the 
testicles much swollen for a long time. One was completely 
cured. The other got well with local remedies only. I would 
advise you to vary the remedies, and I will tell you more if 
you are not tired. 

Ruano 

From this time for a thousand years 1 should rejoice to 
listen to you. I have said as much. 

Obta 

In China they eat this root cooked with meat, as we eat 
turnips. For it is very tender when fresh, and it seems to me 
that it would be a very good thing to take distilled water from 
it. I do not know whether they will want me to distil and 
bring it; but now it has been ordered to be brought, and for 
this I ordered the alembic. 

Ruano 

This is based on reason, for the distilled water would be a 
very good medicine. For what illnesses is it found efficacious? 

Okta 

For any infirmity connected with morbo napoUtano or for 
humours engendered by it. It is also good for paralysis, and 
for shivering fits, of which I cured Nizamoxa with it in 
a short time, for arthritis, exema,^ sciatica, gout, scrofula, 

' CiBAGRA. Scales like wax formed on the skin. 
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indigestion, swellings produced by melancholy or by white 
tumours,^ old hurts, stone and ulcers of the bladder sometimes, 
for with this root the stone is got out which never could be 
removed before. What will surprise you most is that I knew 
a learned physician, well practised in curing others, who fell 
ill sixty leagues from this city, wliere he lived, and where he 
cured people in the hospital of a city belonging to the King 
our Lord. He fell ill of a lymphatic disease, and was down 
with it for four months. Finding that the fever would not 
leave him, and being more a friend to himself than to any one 
else, he took to drinking asses’ milk. But he got no better; 
on the contrary he became worse, with inflammation of the 
stomach. He then came to me to be cured, and I had him 
in my house. I found some swellings on the liver and 
excrescences, and 1 was convinced that it was lymphatic, 
accompanied by some arid melancholy. He confessed to me 
that he desired that I would tell him as if the patient was any 
one else, and not deceive him, for those who care most for the 
patient always think worst of him. I cured this man in a few 
days, and he was without fever but with a pain in his stomach. 
For this I gave him conserve of ginger which made him better. 
This doctor could never be quite cured without giving him 
root of China rectified with a little distilled cinnamon water, 
and so at last he was perfectly well. 

Ruano 

Certainly you have told me many things relating to the 
good practice, and I do not wish you to finish so soon. Tell 
me the name and appearance of the wood or root of China. 

Orta 

I say that it is a shrub, three to four palmos above the 
ground with a root one palmo long, a little more or less. It 

^ Freima como gesa.” 
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has a thick root and another thin, as here you see these roots 
which come from there. When the root is taken up it is very 
tender, and it is eaten in mouthfuls, raw or cook^. When 
they eat a moisture exudes like sugar cane. From the robt 
there come out some small fibres the size of writing pens, and 
as the root grows so the fibres shoot out, and from these shoots 
grow some leaves with the shape of young orange leaves. 
This shrub is called Lampatam by the Chinese. This is what 
I know about the shrub and root. I saw a small plant of it in 
Goa, but it withered before it could grow up. Before we finish 
the history of the root, I will tell you what happened to me in 
former times. Before the root was ever seen in India, there 
was a merchant of stones, a lapidary as we call him, or a 
jeweller to give a more honourable title. This man had 
universal paralysis in all his body, arms, legs, hands, and feet, 
so that he could not move a ring to look at it. He had been 
in this state for six months without getting' any better. He 
asked me to advise him whether it would be a good thing to 
take guaiacam and I told him that at least it would do him no 
harm. I cured this man, first giving syrup and purging, and 
also at the end when he was getting better. Having paid me 
very well, he finally gave me a ring and a diamond for which I 
got 50 crusados, also a watch as a remembrance. He also gave 
me some advice. He further said that when he felt very sad 
and thought he was about to die, it was only a feeling of having 
sinned against God and against his health. The root you take 
to Portugal should be put in Martaban jars, for they are glazed 
inside and the root will not be injured.^ 

1 Made of glazed clay. Duarte Barbosa says they were of porcelain. linschoten 
describes them as being of immense size. Pyrard de Laval wrote in praise of them. 
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KHUBARB 

Ruano 

WANT to know the appearance of the 
tree yielding rhubarb, and what the 
leaves and fruit are like, and whether 
this root we see is true or false; for 
certainly I would give much to see 
the true one. 

Orta 

It is many years since I saw, in 
the treasury of Cochin, a box full of 
rhubarb which had all turned into powder. They told me in 
Cochin that the Chinese boiled or distilled the roots, and used 
the water as a purge. After this I talked to many persons 
about it, but was never satisfied, because none were eye¬ 
witnesses. W^e hold it for certain that all the rhubarb that 
comes from Ormuz to India first comes from China to Ormuz 
by the province of Uzbeg which is part of Tartary. The fame 
is that it comes from China by land, but some say that it 
grows in the same province, at a city called (^amarcander.^ 
But this is very bad and of little weight. Horses are purged 
with it in Persia, and I have also seen it so used in Balagate. 



‘ Samarcaud. 
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It seems to me that this is the rhubarb which, in Europe, we 
called ravam turquino, not because it is of Turkey but from 
tjiere. 

Ruano 

I would ask you whether none who come from China have 
spoken the truth. 

Orta 

At last I came to know this, told by the merchants who 
come, not from the port of Canton, but from the interior to 
sell, and thence go to China and some to this India, where their 
goods arrive so damaged by the sea that we do not care to 
use them, better arriving from Ormuz. 

Ruano 

How are you certain that there is no rhubarb except in 
China ? 

Orta 

Because those who arrive from Ormuz confess that it 
comes from China by Tartary or Uzbeg to Ormuz and Persia, 
and it is therefore called ravam chini, and the Moors call it 
only ravam, but all confess that there is no other but that from 
China. So that the rhubarb or ravam indico does not come 
from Barbary, but that which is brought to India is taken on 
to Barbary, coming first from China to India. 

Ruano 

Speaking the truth to you, my belief is that the best 
rhubarb is sold in Castile at Medina ‘ or Seville. That which 
is sold in Portugal is much dearer. 

Orta 

The rhubarb that comes to Persia or Uzbeg goes thence 
to Venice and to Spain. Some comes to Venice by way of 

> Medina del Campo, then a pfreat market for Indian goods. 
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Alexandria, a good deal by Aleppo and Syrian Tripoli, also to 
Venice. All these routes are partly by sea, but chiefly by 
land, and the rhubarb is not so much powdered for it is moi^ 
rubbed in a month at sea than in a year going by land. The 
rhubarb that comes to India in May is there until September 
and is not yet fit for use. Then better and fresher comes from 
Ormuz, and is bought for India and to send to Portugal. 
That which remains in India goes to the interior, for India’s 
interior land is not a place where drugs are subject to rot, so 
those who want to preserve them send them to Bisnaguer or 
to Balagate. I must beg you to excuse me for not discussing 
rhubarb, because I do not know much. I trust in God that 
it will be much better known, as China now has so much inter¬ 
course with the Portuguese.' 

1 Rhubarb, that is Rba barbarum ” [compare Rba ifarbarum monochorum ” of 
the older Pharmacists, liumex Patientia\ is the root of various species of Rheum — 
R. palmatum, Liuu., R. Rhaponticum, Liim., and R, officinalej Hail., N.O. Polyffonaceae, 
natives of Tartary, Thiliet, and Western China, and known in commerce as Chinese,’* 
East Indian,” Turkey,’* and Russian *’ Rhubarb, according^ to the route by which 
the druff is imported into Europe. In India the natives use also the root of R. Emodi, 
Wallich, R, moorcroftianum, Royle, and R, wehbianum, Royle, of the Himalayas. 
Ravaud-chini is the Indian name of the foreign, i.e. Chinese” rhubarb, and ravaud- 
chini^hindi of native Indian rhubarb. 
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SANDAL '■ 

Ruano 

HE sandal is very necessary as a cordial, 
and being cold it has a good scent (a 
thing which happens in few medicines), 
and for this reason what the Arabians 
say of the appearance and properties 
of the sandal appears wrong to Mateolo 
Senense. They tell me in this country 
that the red sandal is avid for more 
cold because it has no scent. In 
order to understand more about this, 
1 should like to know its names in the countries where it grows 
and in Arabia, and whether it is used as a medicine by the 
natives. 



Orta 

The sandal grows in Timor, where it is in greatest quantity 

^ Sandal-wood^ or White Saiidal-wood^ the Sanscrit chandana [i.e, ^'refreshing*'], 
Arabic sandali-aswady Mahratti gandha [e.e. "fragrant”], and ari-gandha ["holy 
incense”], and Hindustani’s safid-chandan ["white Sandal-wood”], is the wood of 
Santalum album, Linn. It is also the advraXov of the Greeks ; but their <rayd\iva, also 
identified with it, was probably teak-wood, the sag, sagun, and sagwan of India., Red 
Sandal-wood or Sanders is obtained from Pterocarjms santaiinus, Linn., f, rakta chandan 
and Caesalpinia Sappan, Linn., bakam, both of the N.O. Leguminosae. 
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and is called Chandam, and it is known by that name in all 
the lands round Malacca. The Arabs, as persons who have a 
scent for the commerce of those lands, corrupt the word aijd 
call it Sandal ; and all the Moors of whatever nation call it 
so. The Canarese, Deccanis, and Guzeratis call it Cercanda. 
The trees grow in Timor where there is the greatest quantity, 
and the woods do not become exhausted either on one side of 
the island or the other. 


Ruano 

And is all the sandalwood only in these islands ? 

Orta 

It grows in other parts as I will tell you, and though the 
red sandal is not in Timor, it is met with in Tenasserim and 
on the coast of Coromandel. I have not been able to ascertain 
the appearance of the tree up to the present time, but it is 
certain that all the red sandal comes from it which is little 
used here, and only for fevers, and some is sent to Portugal 
and the west. The red sandal is used in pagodas where there 
is a demand for very large poles, so that the larger the pole 
the fewer there are in a bar (4 quintales) and the higher the 
price. A very great quantity of the white and yellow sandal 
is used throughout India. For most of the people, whether 
Moors or Gentios, anoint themselves with sandal soaked in 
water and pounded on stones, prepared so for this need. With 
this they anoint their whole bodies, and let it dry, for when 
cold it smells well. For this land is very hot, and the natives 
are very fond of pleasant scents. 

Ruano 

Mateolo Senense says that it grows in both the Indies, 
both this side and beyond the Ganges. 
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Oeta 

The red sandal does not grow beyond the Ganges,' but 
this side. The natives call this river Gamgua, but the white 
and yellow sandal grows beyond the Ganges. 

Ruano 

How do you know that this red kind is sandal and not 
brazil, for neither of them has scent ? 

Oeta 

It is true that neither has a good scent, but the brazil is 
softer and more dyed. It was in this way that a friend of 
mine, a merchant, was a loser. For he bought red sandal for 
brazil, and the dyers found that it gave no dye, and he found 
no sale for it 

Ruano 

Does not red sandal fetch more money than brazil ? 

Okta 

The red sandal is worth more, though little is used, and of 
brazil much is used, so that when much sandal comes it is 
worth little. I must resume the account I was about to give 
of the places where the white and yellow sandal grows. I say 
that it is in Timor, an island which has many ports on both 
sides, and that the port of Mena is the best of all. Matomea 
is another port where there is much yellow sandal. There 
are many trees, but little pith, and the scent is in the centre. 
Another port called Camanace has bad sandal, much wood and 
little or bitter pith. Of this kind also is that of Cerviaguo, 
another port so called. Merchants trying it, ask whence it 
comes and take much or little. At Verbal!, a port of Java, 
there is yellow and white sandal with a very strong scent, but 

' He has just said that it does, in Tenasserim. 
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this sandal lasts only a short time. If it is a year without 
being sold, it is necessary to cut the pole and draw out more 
of the scent. It is also found in Macacja* where there is, a 
wood of sandal, but it is so bad that there is no market for it. 

Ruano 

Are there two kinds of sandal in Timor, or is it all white, 
and which is most valuable ? 

Okta 

The most esteemed and best scent is that of the amarelo 
(yellow), but in the place where the sandal is best, that is in 
Timor, there is little yellow; in fifty sticks there is one. When 
there are many more the price rises. In the other yellow 
sandal I mentioned, the scent lasts only a short time, which 
is not the case with the Timor sandal, so that little comes. 
Talking, the other day, with a merchant who knows those 
lands well, he told me that in parts much exposed to the sun 
there is much yellow sandal, but in both kinds the trees are 
alike, so that we cannot tell the difference of one from the 
other. The natives who work on these trees may know it 

Ruano 

Tell me the appearance of the tree, whether it has fruit 
or flowers. 

Okta 

The sandal tree is about the size of a walnut tree. The 
leaf is very green, in shape like that of the mastich, the flower 
dark blue, the fruit the size of a cherry, and droops. It is 
first green, then black, with no taste. 

Ruano 

Now I want to state the doubts caused by what is written 

* Perhaps Macassar. 
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in the works of Arabs and Latins. The ancient Greeks did 
not know it. Rasis does not say what it is, only what it is 
used for. Serapiam prefers the citron * to all, and you also 
affirm that. He says that the red comes next, and other 
things which are not doubtful, except what he says about 
Syria, and a quotation from Galen who did not write about it. 

Ohta 

Serapiam was wrong in both statements. As there is 
traffic between India and Syria it is not much to say that it 
is there, as long as he does not say that it grows there. What 
he says about Galen is also wrong, though the Arabs have 
often said the same without ever having seen Galen. They 
hear some Greek say that Galen knew the medicine and so 
believe it. Nor does Avicenna say anything about sandal, 
so that there can be no doubts which have not been well 
explained—nor does Avenrrois. 

Ruano 

Antonio Musa says that we owe the sandal to the Portu¬ 
guese, that it is brought to Calicut where it is collected, being 
the principal market in India. Yet you say that it is in 
Timor, and the red in Tenasserim, lands bordering on India. 

Obta 

The city of Calicut, where all kinds of merchandize were 
bought and sold, was celebrated in these parts. Thither goods 
were brought from elsewhere, and the Chinese came with 
their trade, including the sandal which they sold there, whence 
it was taken to the west. I have told you already that the 
Chinese factory, called Chinacota, in which the Chinese 
reside, is to-day still established there. But as the people of 
that land committed treason against the Portuguese when 

* Dark yellow. 
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they first came to India they went to Cochin, and laid Calicut 
waste. So little by little its trade fell off, having been the 
chief city full of rich Moors who brought wealth to it. This 
is the reason why Antonio Musa said that sandal grew in the 
plain of Calicut There is no plain in Calicut but palm groves 
along the beach, and hills inland. That which came was in 
the Portuguese ships from Malacca in great quantity, and 
was taken to Cochin and Goa, and from those ports it was 
distributed to Malabar, Canara, Bengal, the Deccan, and 
Guzerat A small portion goes to Ormuz, Arabia, and 
Portugal, as I told you. 

Rdano 

They usually call the yellow sandal Machazari or 
Mahazari, or some name like that, and for this reason I want 
to know whence the name was derived. For the Friars say 
that in some books of synonyms they have Machazari or 
Odoliferi; and that Serapio says that when the name 
Sandal is used par exceJkjice it means the yellow kind. The 
same Friars say, in another place, that the yellow is not met 
with in Europe, only in the pith of many of the sticks. Many 
others say the same, including Sepulveda. This Sepulveda 
says further that the best is half the powder of red and half of 
the white, and he also says, praising it, that he has seen the 
yellow sandal Give me your views on all this as one who 
has been an eye-witness, and you need not give me any further 
evidence than your own sight. 

Orta 

There is no doubt that the yellow sandal has the best scent 
and the highest price. It is so in many places, and I have 
seen much here, and many others have seen it. As it is 
bought here better than in Portugal they do not take it there, 
owing to the little care taken by the Portuguese druggists 
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who do not ask at the India House that it may be brought 
there, and also those are in fault who make these drugs for 
the King and do not send them to Portugal. As to the names 
Machazari and Mahazari, I think (failing better judg¬ 
ment) that it means “ brought from Malacca,” or it may have 
been written Mazafbani, which means the yellow or saffron. 
However that may be the citrino or yellow is the best of all. 
The delivery of half red and half white will not be citrino. It 
is better to receive all white, for the white is nearer in its 
nature to the yellow. Both are found in one and the same 
land, while the red is a long distance from where the white 
grows. I would also have you to know that this sandal wood 
tree is found in other parts. I saw it in Amdanager,^ where 
it was brought to be sown. This Amdanager is a city of the 
Deccan where Nizamoxa resides, where I have been many 
times. I saw there, at a pleasure house where there were 
many fruit trees, trees of sandalwood, and many of ours, some 
yielding fruit. But this sandal stick has no smell on the tree, 
and many say that the sandal has no smell until the bark is 
removed and it is well dried. 

Ruano 

Is there sandal in any other parts ? 

Orta , 

The native negroes say that it is in the island of San 
Lorenzo^ and some parts of the coast of Melinda. But I 
afterwards learnt that there is a scented wood there, as there 
are many with us, which has not the signs of sandal. The 
Malayalims also say that they have a scented wood which is 
like white sandal, and they anoint themselves with it for fevers. 
They call it Sambarane. 

^ Ahmednagar. ‘ Madagascar. 
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SPIKENARD 

Ruano 

PIKENARD was of great price and 
much praised in ancient times. For 
it is said in the Gospels that that 
unguent could be sold for more than 
300 dinlieiros ‘; and 300 dinheiros, 
calculated according to the reckoning 
of Bddeu,’® is 40 of our crusados.^ 
This was, in those days, a great sum 
which the unguent cost. Now, owing 
to the great abundance of perfumes, 
natural and manufactured, it is not worth so much. Of the 
scents are the soft Pastilhas and Ca^oleas, the delicate 
PiVETES, the Ambar, and Almisque, Algualia, Linaloe, 
and many other perfumes. So, for this reason, and for its use 
in physic, it is well that we should discuss it, the more so 
because some writers doubt whether we have the true Espiqxje. 

Orta 

We do not lack the true spikenard, but we have medicines 
which are not so falsified as they were at first, from the great 

^ John xii. 3, 1 lb. for 300 pence or denarii , 

* Guilherme Budeu^ De aese et partibus ejue , lAbri quinque , 1633. 
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quantity that goes from the east to the west. For we have 
heard the sayings of Pliny ^ on these medicines, and we must 
not be surprised that they should be falsified, for the high 
prices conduce to it. Now that the navigation is better 
known, and that there are more ships, both to Portugal and 
to other parts of the West, it is not to be wondered that we 
have so much, and so cheap, without being falsified. And 
they buy these medicines better and they are grown better 
now, because more are cultivated. 

Ruano 

Tell me where they are, and what name they have in their 
own land among the natives, also what they are called by 
the Moors, for I know well what the names were among the 
Greeks and Latins. When this is done we will examine what 
the writers say who have written on the subject 

Orta 

They call it Espique in the country where it grows, among 
the Gentios Cahzcara, and it is found in Mandou and Chitore 
and some parts of Bengal on the river Ganges, which the 
Indians call Ganga, a very famous river, and held to be so 
holy that the Bengalis, when they want to die, order them- 

1 xii. 12 [26]. The true Spikenard, the ^^Nardus Assyriae” of our older 
Pharmacists, the Aspic'* or Espic de Toutre mer” of the French, and our 
“Valerian Spikenard” [all these names being given to it to distinguish it from 
Nardi Spica,” or Lavandula Spica, “ Sweet Lavender,” yielding Oil of Spike,” the 
French “Huile de Spic” ; and again from “Nardus rustica” obtained from Valeriana 
celtica, V. Phu, V. dioscorides, etc.] is the fibrous root of Nardostachys Jatamansi, 
DC., N.O. Valerianaceae^ of the southern slopes of the Indian Himalayas. Its 
Sanskrit names are, where fresh and soft, pisita [compare vdpdov Tt<rn/c^s wo\vt€\oOs 
of St. Mark xiv. 3 and 6 ; John xii. 3], and when dry Jatamansi, meaning matted- 
hair plant”; and its Arabic and Persian name sumbul atibhindi, meaning ^Mndian 
fragrant Arsenic,” from, it is said, being poisonous to sparrows! In India its name 
of jatamansi, in its many corrupted forms, is also given to the roots of Acorns Calamus 
and Oyperus rotundas, and the combs of Celosia cnstata ; and to the oils of the grasses 
Andropogm Nardus, Linn., “ Citronelle,” A. dtratum seu Schoenanthus, “Lemon grass,” 
and A. muricatus, Retz., “Kuskus.” 
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selves to be taken there and their feet to be put in the water, 
which water is very good, as 1 have proved. 

Ruano 

Do the Gentio people of other nations hold that river 
in veneration ? 

Okta 

Yes, in great veneration, for a river which is said to be a 
branch of it, running north-east to south-east, is also called 
Ganga.’ It is in the territory of Nizamoxa, and every year 
his subjects go to wash themselves in it. As some of them 
are poor and unable to undertake the journey, the King 
ordered, tyrannically, that he who wished to go and wash in the 
river was to go, and that the rest were each to, pay him 180 
reis, being half a pardao of gold. For this he caused the 
number of persons to be counted, and the rich were to pay for 
the poor. Thus a sum of money is got together. Of this 
I can bear witness, for I saw it collected, and they paid me 
out of it the sum the King owed me. On the banks of the 
Ganges in Bengal and Orissa there are certain pagodas to 
which the merchants of Orissa and Guzerat go in pilgrimage 
and to bathe in the river Ganga. They offer great gifts 
to the pagodas, and thence come bathed and taken by the 
devil, which they call being sanctified. 

Ruano 

This is a new form of tyranny. What is the name in 
Arabic, and do the Moors and Gentios use it in medicine ? 

Orta 

Avicenna and all the Arabs call it Cembul, which means 
Espigua in Arabic, and so the Espiquenardo became Cembul 
Indi, which is as much as to say Espigua da India. What 

^ The Godavery. 
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we call Espigua celtica is in their language Cembul ktjmin, 
as we might say Espigua of the land of the Rumis. Mateus 
Silvaticus calls it Cenubel and So-bel, as one who does not 
know Arabic, or it may be that the names were corrupted 
little by little. As to what you asked if it is used as medicine, 
I reply in the affirmative as regards the Moors, and much 
more so as regards the Gentios. 

Ruano 

It is now necessary that we should examine the writers on 
this subject that I may get rid of some doubts. Dioscorides, 
the most ancient writer, says that there are two species, one 
Syrian and the other Indian, not so called because they are 
found in those regions, but because they grow on one mountain 
with two aspects, one facing Syria and the other India. 
Afterwards it is said that, among the Indian unguents, there 
is one called Guanjetico from being found near the river 
Ganges, and it grows on a mountain. They report that the 
most luxuriant is on the loftier part, but of less virtue, and that 
the scent is like that of the cypress. Tell me your opinion on 
these points. 

Orta 

I do not know any spikenard in this land except that which 
I mentioned to you, and that which comes from Ghitore or 
Mandou, countries which border on Delhi, Bengal, and the 
Deccan. All these lands, and others beyond them, are in 
India. I do not understand the statement that there are 
Syrian and Indian Espigua on a mountain with two aspects, 
one facing east the other west, for the mountains are in 
India, and those in Syria are far to the west. Further, it does 
not all grow on the mountains, but in many parts where they 
sow it. It does not grow unless it is sown, except in very 
small quantities. A growing root throws a short shoot over 
the ground, some with a length of 8 palmos, others much 
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shorter. Presently a shoot comes out at the top of the root, 
and these they take for sale to Cambay, Surat, and Guaga 
and other seaports where the Arabian and Persian merchants 
buy them, for we only consume a smaller part. The people 
of the country also use a great quantity, and I bought some 
at Diu for the King our lord. There is some in powder 
made from the hairs of the same Espique, and the above 
merchants buy it all. They tell me that they wash their hands 
with the powder. We do not find in this land that one is 
better than the other, but those who come to sell say that 
they grow in the valleys and in the mountains, and that those 
from the mountains are the best. All the others grow near the 
ground, which is what generally happens. Of one thing you 
may be sure, that if Dioscorides saw this Espkmje which we 
see and order, he would say that it was the true Espiquenaudo, 
and certainly he would be astonished at those modem writers 
who say that they have not cinnamon nor cassia lignea, con¬ 
fessing that, like espique, they come from India. They had 
much better say that what they talk about is not this 
India, but another which we do not know. It is certain that 
many of the medicines are worth little because it is found 
that on the voyage it is doubtful whether they are themselves. 

Ruano 

You do not speak unadvisedly, because Mateolo Senense 
is of your opinion, rebuking Menardo and Fucio for saying 
that this is not the true Espique. He says that Pliny describes 
it as small and black, and that one kind, growing near the river 
Ganges, is all spoilt by rot. He further says that the price of 
it is 90 Uvras ; if this had been a quintal of the true spikenard 
it might be true, for it is worth in Diu 25 to 80 crusados, 
which are 90 Uvras. They say that those with large leaves 
are worth 80. But, in his annotations of Pliny, Hermalac 
Barbaro says they are not Uvras but dinheiros, for they hav< 
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this note made with x, meaning that the value is x ditthdros. 
This is more reasonable as the true price of this medicine, as 
of that of pepper and many other drugs. 

Orta 

In this land I have not seen any other Espiqtte but this 
which is sent to the West, and all comes from near the Ganges. 
This is what is used by physicians of India, Turkey, Persia, and 
Arabia who come to live in this land, curing the kings and 
princes. It is not to be wondered at that the prices are high, 
for the roads by which it comes are unknown. Pliny may be 
right in what he says, but not in the assertion that the Espique 
of the Ganges is to be condemned altogether, for there is no 
other, or if there is it is in such small quantities that it has 
never come to my notice. 

Ruano 

Laguna says that the Espique sold in the druggists’ shops 
is not Espigua but the root, and this Dioscorides does not 
contradict, saying that it is like Espigua. They say further 
that the Espique of India is to be suspected, because they 
make a poison of it called Pisso. They say that this Pisso 
not only kills internally but also when it is applied externally, 
and they add that it comes from Syria. What have you to 
say to that ? 

Orta 

I say that I have not seen any composition called Pisso, 
nor have I heard of it. I affirm that, the Nizamoxa wanting 
to try a little of the liquor called Napello, he gave it to a 
prisoner condemned to death. It would seem that Pisso is 
more poisonous when given to drink. But I have never heard 
of it, and its fatal external application appears to me still more 
fabulous. Those who say that spikenard comes from Syria 
mean that it arrives by way of Aleppo, whence a part reaches 
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Venice and is consumed in Europe. In this way Sepulveda 
is to be understood, who mentions Espica Aliep as much as 
to say Espigua of Aleppo; for Aleppo is always the head of 
Syria and the principal step from India to the West, and now 
more than ever. Sepulveda mentions a species called Satiech 
or Satiach, and this means Satiguam,* which is a well-known 
port in Bengal near the mouth of the Ganges. This medicine, 
which is highly celebrated and much used, is not found to be 
false; only when it is old it loses some of its scent. There is 
no necessity for us to talk more of the spikenard. 

Ruano 

What city is Aleppo ? Is it by any chance Haran ? 

Orta 

The Bishop Don Ambrosio came to this land by Arabia 
and Turkey, moved by zeal for our faith. He knew Arabic 
and read it very well. Conversing with him in the convent of 
St. Domingo, to which order he belonged, he told me that 
Abraham, when God called him from Ur, a city of the 
Chaldees, went to Aleppo, the chief city of Syria, and took 
great quantities of cattle. He gave milk for all the necessi¬ 
tous and poor to drink, and they came for it every day. 
These poor people when they came asked for yalep, which 
means a question : “order where shall we eat now.” This was 
the reason why that name was given to the land. The Bishop 
said that this was the tradition of the old people of Aleppo, 
who believed that it was inhabited and ruled by Abraham. 

^ Chittagong, 

* Friar Ambrosio de Rontecalli, a native of Malta, was sent to India by Pope Paul 
IV. with powers of a Legate. He was some time at Goa in the convent of St. Domingo, 
with the fame of a good theologian, orientalist, and mathematician. He died at 
Cochin. 
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Ruano 

Could I converse with that Bishop ? 

Orta 

No; because when he was about to embark for Portugal, 
he died at Cochin. 

Ruano 

Certainly I should have rejoiced to have had a conversa¬ 
tion with that Bishop. 
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ESPODIO 

Ruano 

HE Espodio enters into so many pre¬ 
parations made by the Arabs that it 
makes us doubt what the composition 
is, the name of which is taken from 
the mouths of the ancient Greeks; or 
whether the Latins use a different 
Espodio, taking the name from the 
Arabs. For this reason I want to 
know from you what the Espodio may 
be which is used by the physicians. 

Orta 

There is only one Espodio' in the world or Pomfolix or 
Tutia, and for want of it the Greeks took another medicine 

* The Spodium aud Pompholyx of the Greeks and Romans were substances formed 
in the furnaces of copper-smelting works, Pompholyx beings an imperfectly combusted 
form of Spodium, both being a combination of copper and cadmium, “ Antispodos ” 
was obtained from the ashes of the burned twigs and leaves of the fig, olive, myrtle, 
(luince, and other trees. [Pliny xxxiv. 13 (33 and 34).] Tutia is known in India in 
three forms, safid tutia, the “ white ” sulphate of zinc; nila tutiya, the “ blue ” sulphate 
of copper j and hira tutiya, the green ” sulphate of iron. Tabashir, the Sanskrit 
tahakshira, meaning “l»rk-milk,” is the siliceous concretion formed within the 
stems of “ bamboos.” 
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and called it Antispodio, which means false Espodio. But the 
Arabs do not mention this Espodio except under the name of 
TuTIA or POMFOLIX. 

t 

Ruano 

Well, how did this distinction arise of calling one medicine 
Espodio of the Greeks and another Espodio of the Arabs ? 

Orta 

From Davus of Terence,* who disturbs everything. On 
this occasion the Davus was Gerardo of Cremona who trans¬ 
lated Espodio in place of Tabaxib, the two not having any 
resemblance whatever to each other, being as different as black 
from white. And he is not alone in this mistake, for all those 
who have translated the Arabic books into Latin say Tabaxir 
instead of Espodio, the blunder not being that of the writer 
but of the translator. 

Ruano 

Does it not seem wrong, wanting a name, to impose another 
in its place ? 

Orta 

If the name means something quite different from what 
appears in the book, the mistake may lead to many errors, and 
if physic is given under such a mistake, it is dahgerous and 
becomes a greater error. 

Ruano 

Tell me, what is this Tabaxir according to the doctors and 
people of this country ? 

Orta 

The name Tabaxir used by the Arabs is derived from the 
Persian, whence the Arabs, Avicenna and others, took it. It 


‘ Davus was tha slave of Simo, iu the Andria of Terence. 
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means milk or juice, or moisture, and it is known by this 
name all over Arabia, Turkey, and Persia. 

Ruano 

If the medicine is used in India, what is it called in 
these parts ? 

Orta 

The people where it grows call it Sacarmambum, which 
means “sugar of mambu,” because the canes are called by 
the Indians where it grows Mambu. Now the people of this 
land call it Tabaxir because the Moors, who come to buy it 
from Persia, Arabia, and Turkey, call it by that name. It is 
worth much when there is a dearth of it, and little when there 
is plenty to sell, as with all other merchandize. The ordinary 
price in Persia and Arabia is its weight in silver. 

Ruano 

What are the trees or canes they raise, how are they 
gathered, and what country is the principal source of these 
canes ? 

Orta 

The trees are lofty and large like ash trees,' and in 
Bisnaguer and its territory they are smaller, also in Malabar. 
For the most part they have their branches straight, but some 
of them, having a good appearance, are twisted, and these 
serve for the canes of the palanquins used in this country. 
From knot to knot these canes have a length of 1 palmo. 
The leaves are little longer than our olives. Between the 
knots these canes generate great humidity, like starch when it 
is much coagulated. It is white, sometimes much, at others 

1 Acosta says that some of the canes are so large that they are used on the rivers. 
The natives sit on the canes uaked^ with a small paddle in each hand^ and so cross 
the river. He says he saw two men on one cane on the river of Cranganore^ in 
the part where the current was strongest. 
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little, like that which forms in canes for writing, and which 
the boys call ladras in Portuguese. As to what you said, you 
will see that the roots of our canes are not destroyed, as 
some Arabs assert. 

Ruano 

Have you seen the Tabaxik in the canes, and how is it 
that some are black or ash-coloured ? 

Orta 

I have seen it many times, those of Bisnaguer and Batecala, 
and some of Malabar. The people of the country, namely, 
the carpenters, when they work at them to make some wood¬ 
work, find thick juice or pith which they put on the lumbar 
region or reins, and forehead if there is headache, and if the 
master carpenter does not take it. Some of them are black 
or ash-colour, and they are not the worse for that, because 
there is much in the cane and the moisture reaches to the 
heart of it. It may be taken for certain that the reason they 
set fire to the canes is to reach the heart. But afterwards the 
truth comes out, because sometimes they do not set fire to the 
canes, for many come which have never seen fire, whence it 
appears to be the truth that there is much moisture in the 
canes, and so I was told by natives. 

Ruano 

The Arabians and Latins have much to say of this simple; 
therefore, will you kindly take a little trouble to explain to me, 
declaring what they say, and pointing out where they are 
wrong and where right ? 

Orta 

Rasis, in writing of the Tabaxir, does not say of what it is 
made, but only of what use it is. Serapio says that Sataxir is 
more certainly Espobio, and states what use is made of it, 
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quoting Rasis, and Rasis quotes Galen. In this he says well, 
for Galen never wrote any such thing, nor any other Greek. 
But this could not stop Serapio, who referred to Dioscorides 
and Galen, who never said anything of the kind. He also 
says, quoting the same Galen, that the taste is bitter. It is 
manifest that this is wrong, for it is sweet; it being for this 
reason, as I have said before, that the Indians call it “ sugar 
of mambu.” Calling it Sataxir instead of Tabaxir is some 
mistake, for Serapio had written Tabaxir, and time must have 
corrupted the name. To write more directly, Espodio is an 
error of the translator. Avicenna says that they are roots of 
burnt canes, which is wrong. The Belunense says that Alcana 
is the name of the tree whence comes the Espodio ; and in his 
so-called “Vocabulary” he gives a description of the tree, and 
says that the roots of the cane are the IVbaxir. Thus 
Avicenna errs in both translations. Avenrrois says that it is 
the charcoal from the knots of the burnt cane of India, from 
which it is clear that he had not seen it, or he would not have 
called anything so white coal. 

Ruano 

And what is your opinion of the mistakes of these men ? 

Orta 

It seems to me that the navigation not being so much used 
was the reason that information was false and meagre. Valerio 
Codro says much that is bad about the Arabs, because they 
make Espodio from the roots of canes, the Espodio being 
metal or made from metal. In this he is wrong, for the Arabs, 
as I told you, do not know that name, but call it Tutia in 
conformity with the Greeks. Antonio Musa says that 
Avicenna used the Espodio of canes because he could not 
get that of metal. You know well that Tutia never fails 
to be metal, and they do not use it to drink. He further 
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says that we do not use this Espodio, for what we get is 
counterfeit and false. He adds that modern writers are not 
wanting, such as Menardo and others, who say that nothing 
i5 used for making Espodio except metals. In this they are 
quite wrong, for Dioscorides explains how Espodio is made in 
Book 5. Avicenna is free from all these errors, for he only 
treats of Tabaxir, and is not answerable for having had bad 
translators who confuse the names, making Espodio to mean 
two things. In fine, it is said that we use Espodio made of 
the canes of Avicenna, of burnt coral, of burnt ivory, or of 
burnt bones of elephants. You see, sir, how many errors we have 
to excuse. With the Greeks you would use the true Espodio 
of metal. With the Arabs you would use the Espodio brought 
from India. With the Latins you would take a medicine to 
be applied internally and externally, in conformity with the 
intention of the writer who prepares the composition. But 
it will be seen that to cool the heart, the brain, the liver or 
the kidneys, or to check diarrhoea, it will be well to use the 
Tabaxir of India. Many doctors and druggists and com¬ 
posers of medicine will inform you on this subject. Nearly 
all treat of one material. Those who say that less harm is 
done by taking Espodio made of our canes are in error, for 
this is not a cordial medicine like the Espodio, but has a 
cooling effect like Tabaxir. If it is said that it is made of 
coral or burnt ivory, if this was the intention, iivicenna and 
the others have said well. Those who say that it is made 
of elephants are, I declare, worth nothing at all. ■ When an 
elephant dies the Gentios eat the flesh, and the ivory goes to 
Europe for sale. 


Ruano 

You have spoken very well. But, to conclude, I want 
to be informed how the physicians in India use this 
medicine, as well those in the service of the King, as those 
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of Persia, Arabia, and Turkey. For with that I shall rest 
satisfied. 

Oeta 

Those in this country who understand physic use this 
Tabaxik against over-heating, external or internal, and for 
fevers and for dysentery. The physicians of Nizamoxa and 
those of Arabia, Persia, and Turkey use it in the same 
way, and make lozenges with the seed of sour fruit trees. In 
this way I cured, by advice of Nizamoxa, a Portuguese, native 
of Matosinhos, named Sancho Pirez, who was such a favourite 
that he was visited daily. The Nizamoxa would let no one 
treat him but me, because he feared that the other doctors 
would kill him because he was a favourite. 

Ruano 

He must have been much beloved. Was he a Moor or a 
Christian, and was he rich ? 


Okta 

In secret he told me he was a Christian, and he ate with me 
things forbidden to Moors, and spoke ill of them. He was not 
circumcised, though all supposed that he was, but 1 have seen, 
and he was not But he pretended to be a Moor and died worth 
6000 crusados of rent It is true that with this rent, the 
people who served him were paid. Certainly, whether or no, 
the devil caught him first in the combat of Calabarga,* I had 
a promise from him to come with me; and I was eager to tell 
the secret to Don Affonso de Noronha. He made many gifts 
to Portuguese churches and charities in his will.* 

^ Kulburga. 

s He had been an artilleryman under Nuno da Cunha, and passed into the service 
of Nizam Shah, who raised him to be a general of cavalry. Bahram Nizam Shah died 
in 1653. His successor, Hosein, employed Sancho Pires in his war with Adil Shah, and 
he attacked the fortress of Kulburga, being slain in the breach. Orta obtained a pardon 
for him from Affonso de Noronha, governor from 1650 to 1654. 
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ESQUINANTO 
Ruano 

N Portugal they say that Esquinanto ' 
(the medicine used in pharmacy) 
comes from India, and in Spain also 
it is said to come from the East. I 
should like to know its name in the 
country whence it comes, and in 
Arabia. For I agree with you that 
the Greek or Latin need not detain 
us. I also want you to tell me of 
the land whence you know it comes, 
and whether it is much used by Indian physicians. 

Obta 

Its native place is Muscat and Calaiate, places in Arabia, 
where it is as plentiful as the common grass in Spain on which 
the cattle browse. There they call it Cachabar, and some 
call it HAXISCA 9 ULE, which means “grass for washing.” In 
Persia, which borders on these cities, it is called Alaf, which 
means grass, and it may be so called par excellence. In India 
it has no other name than the grass of Muscat. In Portuguese, 



^ See footnote at end of this Colloquy, p. 420. 
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and in Greek and Latin you already know the names. In our 
land they call it Palha de mequa, nor are they far wrong, 
for this land, though a long distance from Mecca by sea, is not 
srf far by land, so that the Arabs of Muscat and Calaiate reach 
it in a short time. Nor do they err much in calling it pasture 
for camels, because there are camels in that land. There are 
so many that feed on the herb and the flower; mules, asses, and 
the horses called Arabs, of great price, and many cows, goats, 
and sheep browse on the same grass, which is abundant in that 
land. It comes to India as a medicine recommended by the 
faculty, but most of it arrives in the ships bringing horses, for 
their fodder, and as it gets wet and bruised it is thrown into 
the sea, and a fresh lot is strewn under the horses. Some 
sailors also bring it in bundles for sale. I saw many bales in 
Diu offered at a low price, to be sent to the kingdom with 
other drugs. I told you that it was called Cachabab, but I 
do not deny that it has other names in parts of Arabia. 
Avicenna calls it Adhar, and Serapiam Adher, and this name 
is used by Arabian and Persian physicians in India, and they 
call the flower Foca. Few or none of these flowers come to 
India. I have not seen any, and they are of no account where 
they grow, the natives being wild and ignorant. Mateus 
Silvatico calls them Azqchir and Adcaram, being names 
corrupted. In this country the natives do not use the medicine, 
only we use it and the Arabs and Persians; but in its native 
land it is a common medicine. 

Ruano 

It remains for us to examine the authors. Beginning with 
Dioscorides, as the oldest authority, he says that they have it 
in Africa, in part of Ajabia, and in the region of the Nabateos, 
whence the best comes. He also states that in Arabia it is 
called by some Babilonico and by others Teuchites. The 
worst of all comes from Africa, and the flower is used in 
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phsrinacy. Do you know whether it is found in those 
parts ? 

Okta , 

I know that in these parts all point to Arabia. As to the 
land of the Nabatea I am ignorant whether it is there or not. 
I say that Nabatea is a province of Arabia, near .Judea, so 
called after Nabatoch, a grandson of Ishmael.' Doctors tell 
me that in Jerusalem and Galilee it comes from Cairo, and 
the supply in Cairo comes from Muscat, but often the 
medicinal herbs are not known by the natives, who have little 
curiosity. This is the reason why I did not ask whether they 
had it in Babilonia. Dioscorides says that the worst comes 
from Africa, but he does not say in what part of Africa. 
What he says about the flower is, I confess, true; for the 
doctors are not curious enough to send for it. I am also in 
fault, for the use of it is lost, owing to making no demand for it. 
I know well that Esquinanto is a word corrupted from the 
Greek, meaning a flower, as you well know. 

Ruano 

Others call it Junco odobato, and nearly all the Greeks, 
with Comelio Celso, call it Junco kedondo. 

Obta 

It is something like a rush, but it does not grow so high. 
Celso has Junco hedondo, or Junco triangular, others 
Junco cheiroso, to distinguish it from the common rush which 
we use. Avicenna also says that it has a sweet scent, and 
that one kind is from the land of Agiami, that is, of 
Damascus. But I do not know whether it is in those 
parts, as you say. 

‘ Nebajoth, son of Ishmael, Genesis xxv. 13. 
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Ruano 

Avicenna also says that Esquinanto has a black fruit, 
qubting from Dioscorides. Is what Dioscorides says false ? 

Orta 

It may be that the text was faulty, or that Dioscorides was 
mistaken. 

Ruano 

Serapiam says, quoting from Bonifd, that the Esquinanto 
is a herb with roots, having many fine branches under ground, 
like the root of Chulem, but much longer, and that it has a 
fi-uit like the fiower of canes, though softer and smaller. He 
says that it grows in meadows, and that when it is dried it 
becomes white. 

Orta 

I say that it is not a plant' but a herb, as he himself says, 
being lower. It does not smell like a rose, but it has a good 
smell when it is fresh. 

Ruano 

Mateus Silvatico says that it may be kept for ten years. 

Orta 

I say that in this land, near the sea, it cannot be kept long, 
though in other countries it may be preserved for a long time. 

Ruano 

Antonio Musa says it grows in Apulia. 

Orta 

That may be true, if he saw it. 

* Meaning a bush. 
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Ruano 

The Friars, after describing it, say that it is not the flower 
but the grass and root, and that the grass they sell in the shops 
as Esquinanto is not it, and that many believe that the root 
of Calamo aromatico is the root of Esquinanto, while others 
think it is the root of Galanga, and that Junco aromatico 
and Calamo aromatico cannot be very different, owing to the 
similarity of the names. 

Orta 

It may well be that all the details given by Dioscorides do 
not square with Esquinanto, yet Esquinanto is the same as 
it always was. So the learned physicians of Nizamoxa call it, 
and the flower Foca, confessing that these names are Greek, the 
physicians being Arabs. I do not know what further proof 
you want, for Dioscorides could not know about it so well as 
those of Muscat which, by land, is not very far from Mecca. As 
to the writer who says that the calamo aromatico resembles the 
esquinanto one with another, the facts are, the former is like a 
rush, has leaves like lilies, and the calamo is much warmer, and 
has a much longer root. Also the Esquinanto belongs to 
Muscat, and the calamo to India, whence it is taken as 
merchandize to Arabia. As for the galanga, it belongs to 
China, and is 2000 leagues from Muscat. Likewise the roots 
and leaves are very different. Here in Goa we have the 
galanga sown. Esquinanto is abundant in its own country 
without being sown. Galanga and calamo are cultivated. 
Those who mistake galanga and calamo for esquinanto are 
deceived by the prices, for they will cost him ten thousand 
times more than the esquinanto. He would do good by curing 
us at the will of these men who write, and they would do well 
to adopt a new plan in trying to cure us, which would be to 
use no medicine that is doubtful in the opinion of Fuchio. 
For I observe that the moderns who write now use medicines 
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in their Arab practice, though they are very doubtful about 
them.^ 

, Ruano 

Do not be so angry that men should say they are doubtful, 
it is when they are perverse and obstinate, without giving good 
reasons, that they are at fault. Let us now pass on, and 
converse about the tamarinds, for they are so medicinal that a 
discourse respecting them will be pleasant. 

* Esquinanto ” here is undoubtedly one, or more, of the scented grasses of India 
and Southern India, such as the Andropogon Schoenanthus of Linnaeus, or A. citratum 
of De Candolle, and A. Iwarancusa, Blane, the alapu of South-Western India, and 
ivarankmha of India generally. The latter word is Sanskrit, meaning [literally fever- 
goad’* ; compare ankuSf the elephant-^^goad,** and our word anchor’*] febrifuge.” 
It is the xakhara and tzkir, meaning ‘‘forage” for camels, of the Arabs, and gorgiyah^ 
meaning “ camel-hay,*’ of the Persians. All we can say of the o^xotvos of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans [“ schoenus ”] is that it was an aromatic rush ; and of the “ juncus 
odoratus,** or“squinanthum,’* “ squinanth,*’ “sweete rushe,’* and “earners meate” of 
our older Pharmacists, that it was some fragrant sedge or rush, which they catalogued 
along with their “juncus holoschoenus,** “the matrushe,** or “bulrushe,” and 
“juncus mariscus,” or “juncus laevis,” “whereof watching candles are made.*’ The 
Squinancy wort ** of modern florists is the “ Woodruff,” Asperula odwata. 
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TAMARINDS 

Ruano 

HE taste of the tamarind is pleasant, 
and its medicinal virtues are beyond 
price, so that it will be well that we 
should know the names in the Indian 
languages and in Arabic, and you 
should tell me what the tree is like 
and how it is used by the native 
physicians. 

Orta 

There is no deception in the statement that it is a 
medicinal fruit well known to all, and met with in many 
places. In the mountains the best are grown, and those that 
last longest are from Cambaya and Guzerat. In Malabar 
they are called Pali and in Guzerat Ambili, as well as in 
all other parts of India. The Arabic name is Tamarindi, for 
Tamar, as you know very well, is Tamara, or, as the Castilians 
call it, Datil, so that Tamarindi means the Tamara of India. 
This was because the Arabs could find no other name so 
appropriate, and not because the trees or fruit are alike. The 
tree is large, like the walnut or ash or chesnut, and the wood 
is strong, and not porous or soft. It is very well covered with 
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leaves, like fern leaves, on all the branches. The food which 
covers the fruit is green, and becomes grey when dry, and is 
easily tom off. Inside there are stones,* and being thrown 
out we use the marrow, which is sticky. These tamarind 
pods are like a finger curved in the shape of a bow. When 
they are green they are more acid, but not so much so as not 
to have a pleasant taste. I use many of them, eating them 
with sugar, and they agree with me better than acid syrup. 
Also I may say that I have derived much benefit, in my 
pains, from an infusion of tamarinds, putting 4 oz. into cold 
water, or endive water, after standing for three hours, putting 
in the tamarinds with a little sugar. It has the effect of dis¬ 
charging some of the choleric humour, and throws out and 
cuts the phlegmatic humours. The people of the country take 
a purgative of this tamarind with cocoa-nut oil, which is 
certainly a good medicine, causing neither trouble nor molesta¬ 
tion. The Indian doctors used the pounded leaves for applica¬ 
tion to parts affected by erysipelas. We also use it in our food 
in place of vinegar, because it is a more agreeable acid when 
it is ripe. They take them to Portugal with salt, and in the 
same way to Arabia, Persia, and Turkey, because they say it 
makes them last longer. I have often had them in the house 
with their pods on, and they keep very fresh. But the natives 
preserve them in salt; also making a very delicious conserve 
of the tamarinds with sugar, and made fresh and without salt. 
I believe that tamarind is a very good digestive and purgative, 
very pleasant to the taste. Girl, bring the tamarind in 
conserve. 

Ruano 

I shall be much pleased to taste it. 

Servant Girl 
Here is the tamarind. 

* Carofos , " fruit-stones,” which is an incorrect description. 
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Ruano 

It is a very nice conserve, with a pleasant taste. Kindly let 
me have some to take; I like it best with red sugar of 
Alexandria, and I should not consider it inconvenient 
should it be necessary to throw in some rectified scammony. 

Orta 

It may be; just at the proper time, and by advice of a 
good doctor. Further, I caused the tamarinds to be distilled, 
and used the distilled water as a digestive: but I do not make 
much now, because I found this sweet water. Pardon me 
if I wearied you by talking of this more than is necessary. 

Ruano 

On the contrary, I should like you to spend another hour on 
this subject, and as nothing can be so well stated but that some 
doubt will arise, I wish to submit some questions, that the 
truth may become more manifest. As the ancient Greeks 
did not know this medicine, we will examine the Arabs 
and Latins. Mesu^, who is so much admired by his Arabian 
imitators, says that they ] are from the wild palms of India, and 
Avicenna does not say what they are, but that the electuary is 
better when new. Serapio, quoting Bonifd, tells us that in 
Cesarea, in the lands of Amem,‘‘ they are found, and that they 
have a leaf like a willow. He further states, on the authority 
of Aben Musuai, that the outside of the tamarinds we use comes 
from India, and that the fruit is red. What do you know of 
this ? 

Orta 

I say that there are none in Cesarea, nor in the Amem 
or Jamen which are the lands of Syria. “ But the first thing 


^ Tamarinds. 
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he says is true, that the outside (which is the pulp) comes 
from India. This is not to say that the stones are not used in 
medicine. When Mesu^ says that they are the fruit of wild 
jlalms, he does not know what he is talking about, for in all 
India there is no fruit of palm trees, except the tamaras 
coming from India, which are used dry, in great quantities, as 
well as when mashed without stones, and some are like those 
we call datiles.^ It is true that in Cambaya 1 saw some fine 
palm trees, though they were very different from tamarinds, 
which are taken to Arabia for merchandize. 

Ruano 

Laguna, the translator of Dioscorides into ordinary 
Castilian, mentions his author's silence about tamarinds, and 
accounts for it, if we rely upon the Arabic vocabulary, by 
its being supposed to be a kind of date coming from the East 
Indies. For this reason it seems to him that tamarinds do not 
differ from Thebaic dates, seeing that they come from the 
East and have the same properties. He further says that, 
according to some, the tree of the tamarind is a kind of wild 
palm having its leaves long with sharp points like a willow leaf, 
also that sometimes white stones are found inside, of various 
shapes, and that the red ones are looked upon as the most 
perfect, being thick, fresh, and tender. 

Orta 

It is not a kind of date, nor has it the form of a date tree 
except that both have stones, nor are there date palms in this 
country that yield fruit. Yet there are fine palms in Guzerat, 
but they give no fruit whatever, neither tamarinds nor dates, 
but, as I told you, there is a trade with that land. As to his 
saying that tamarinds are like Thebaic dates, it seems to me 
that he speaks without sense. He has mistaken the true 

^ Dates. 
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tamarinds coming from this country for dates. The buyer 
thinks that what he buys comes from the country where he 
makes the purchase, as happens with other drugs; for instance 
we call good cinnamon of Aleppo, though it comes frorS 
India. The Arabs who trade in this land call them tamaras 
de India because they have stones, and not because they are 
like dates. The tree which produces them has not a leaf like 
the leaves he describes, nor are the stones yellow, nor are they 
bright and the colour of earth, nor are they of different shapes, 
but of one size and shape, like a lupin, round and massed 
together above. They are not thick, fresh, and tender, but 
as I say. They are not used because the tamarinds come 
massed together, bring few stones with them, and are not well 
known. 

Ruano 

Valerio Codro makes additions to Dioscorides, saying that 
XiFERiix is tamarind, and that Fenico balano is different. 

Orta 

He may be right in this, but I do not know them. 

Ruano 

The Friars say that the true ones seldom come to Europe, 
and that the good are Leirom according to Mesu^, which they 
select for the confection of Alifracost. 

Orta 

That the tamarinds come adulterated is a foul and base 
falsehood, for they are so cheap that in Portugal they can 
yield a very good profit The tamarinds which Mesud calls 
ahairo are better. The reason is that they come from India 
to Cairo, and thence, by Alexandria, to Venice, not because 
they have them in Cairo. 
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Ruano 

What name had Cairo formerly, and why is it so called 
now ? I ask this, not being connected with medicine, because 
it is a very famous and ancient city. 

Okta 

Cairo was called Memphis by the Greeks in ancient times, 
where there are now the famous pyramids, and where Jos^ was 
a captive. Now the vaults are to be seen where the stores were 
kept. The Moors call them Me^era} And because a Queen 
named Alcaire increased the size of that city in one direction, 
the whole city got the name of Cairo.^ That city, since the 
Turks have been at Constantinople, continues to fall off in 
population. To return to the tamarinds I say, what Antonio 
Musa states, that it will be very unreasonable to dislike the 
Arabs owing to the tamarinds. Truly they have reason, for I 
use them, ^nd not cana fistula or manna, in very coleric fevers, 
and this bfecause, being sweet, they increase the heat. This is 
not wanting in authority, for Avenrrois so orders it. This receipt 
is much used by the doctors of this country, who do not care 
to give sugar in burning fevers. So says Antonio Musa, who is 
clear that the mirabolano of Pliny and Dioscorides is not the 
tamarind, for it has no stones and the tamarind has. He also 
finds fault with Menardo for reprehending Mesu^, and says 
that the Fenico balano has restringent properties and the 
tamarind is purgative. He also has not much ground for re¬ 
prehending Mesu^, who says it is cold in the second degree, 
while Avenrrois places it in the third, for this may be a clerical 
error, some books of Mesu^ also saying that it is in the third. 
With this I say that the account of the tamarinds to your 
honour is finished. 

* Misr, from Mizraim, son of Ham. • El Kahirah, the “Victorious.” 
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Ruano 

Do not think me tiresome if I ask about a thing that your 
gardener told me. 

Orta 

If he told you that they sleep at night protected from the 
cold by the leaves, he spoke the truth; for at night I have seen 
them close together among the leaves, and in the day they open 
and come outside the leaves.^ 

1 He alludes to the movements of the sleep and vigils of the leaves of Tamarindus 
indica, Linn. 

The names of the Tamarindus indica current in India are :—Sanskrit^ tintrina^ 
meaning literally to become wet,” i.e. to excite salivation,” and amlika, meaning 
sour ” [compare Phyllanthua Emhlica, footnote, page 320], and chincha [the name also 
of the ^^Baobab-tree” of Africa], meaning ^^tart,” or ‘^biting sour”; and Arabic 
tamarihind [in Persian tamarihi7idt\, meaning the '^Indian date-tree.” With the 
'^Mango-tree” it enters largely into the "folklore” and "proverbial wisdom” of 
the people of India; one of the "old saws” of them being, "The full flowering of 
the Tamarind is prophetic of prosperity, of the Mango of drought and adversity.” 
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Turbit ^ 

Ruano 

HAVE often heard it said, in very 
notable cities of Spain, that the 
manufacture of Diafinicam and other 
confections had been abandoned for 
want of Turbit. Others said that it 
was not genuine, not being black 
or gummy. Others said that the 
Turbit of the Arabs was one thing, 
and that of the Greeks another, one 
being called Turbit and the other 
Tripolio. These names, they say, are taken from Dioscorides, 
and to make out their point they amend ancient texts, attack 
Pliny, and blame Teodoro Guaza.* It is certainly a pity to see 

^ The true Turbith of the Arabs, or Indian Jalap,*’ is obtained from Convolvulus 
Turpethum, Linn. [Ipomoea Turpethum, R. Br., Opercularia Turpethum, Mauso], a 
Bindweed closely allied to C, Scammonia, Linn., the source of Scammony [the <rKafip(hvioy 
of Hippocrates], and Ipomoea Purga, Hayne, Exogonium Furga^ Bentham, the source of 
Jalap. It is quite different from the "Turbeth barbarum” of the old Pharmacists, 
obtained from one of the Umbelliferous Beseli ; and from the dXviroy of Dioscorides and 
Pliny alypon ’*], the Turbith blanc of the French, obtained from Globularia Alypum, 
The word Turbith is the Arabic turbud, a corruption of the Sanskrit tribet, or ** three- 
virlues,” i.e,, that it is anti-costive, anti-bilious, and anti-phlegmatic. In Western 
India it is known also by the name of chivaka. 

^ Theodoro Gaza, a translator of llieophrastus. 
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what trouble was taken by the most learned Lioniceno, 
Menardo, and others to find this Tcbbit in Dioscorides or 
Pliny, which they could not do, only finding the horn of 
Amaltea or the city of Platam.* Other more modern writers 
want to reconcile the Greeks and Arabs, leaving themselves at 
variance. I pray you of your kindness to disentangle these 
questions, also giving me the names in Arabia and in the 
countries where the plant grows. If it should be what I have 
seen, it will be to me a thing of great price. I also wish to 
hear how the native doctors make use of it, and whether they 
use much or little. 

Orta 

I will tell you. Sir, all I can, for I know this simple very 
well, and have seen the fruit it yields when it is green, and 
the flowers. From thence you will yourself see how these 
modern writers are to be answered, and whether it is the 
Turrit of the Greeks or not. I say that what we call Turrit 
has the same name in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, though 
Andreas Belunense, in his amended text, calls it Terbet. 
All other educated doctors of those nations call it Turrit and 
not Terbet. The Guzeratis, where it is in greatest quantity, 
call it Barcaman ; while the name for it among the Canarese 
of Goa is Tiguar. It grows on the surface of the earth. I 
mean that the root does not go down deep and is small. The 
trunk is the size of a finger, sometimes larger, and it crawls 
along the ground like ivy. The beginning of the root or 
branch is the good part, and as it goes tapering away it 
becomes full of leaves, not having the appearance of Turrit, 
nor is it good, nor does it form the gum except at the root 
which is the proper stick, and this becomes like the real Turrit. 
The leaves and flowers are like those of the French mallow, 
and the flowers do not change three times a day as some say. 
The taste of the trunk, branch, and leaves is insipid when it 

‘ Things that no man hath ever seen. 
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is gathered. It grows in maritime countries, but not very 
near the sea. I have seen it two or three leagues from the 
sea in a place where the sea does not reach, though some say 
that it does. It mostly grows round Cambaya, Surat, anil 
Diu, and Bazaim. It also grows at Goa, but the doctors do 
not think it good, preferring to use that from Guzerat. From 
thence it is taken in great quantities to Persia, Arabia, and 
Turkey, and a small quantity goes to Portugal. I sent 
forty quintals when I made the drugs for the King, and 
heard it was considered a great quantity. The physicians of 
Nizamoxa in Balagate ask for it, which is a sign that it does 
not grow in that country or is not good. It may be that it 
is in other parts of India, but it does not sow itself, and 
perhaps, if the natives were more curious, they might find 
it. Some people say that it is in Bisnaguer, which is 150 
leagues from Guzerat. Some doctors here in Goa told me 
that they took it from Guzerat to Bisnaguer, and others 
that they have it in Bisnaguer, but that it is not so good, 
and also in Goa, where it is not considered good and is not 
used, but only that of Guzerat. It is true that what was 
seen by Mesu^, Serapio, and Avicenna was from Guzerat, for 
the ships that go to the west always bring it as merchandize. 
I tell you that the plant does not have a branch divided, nor 
a high part, but all is full of leaves and flowers, in the way I 
have said. 

Ruano 

Before you discuss the statements of Grecian and modern 
Latin writers, I want you to tell me how you know these 
things that you have explained to me, not because I do not 
put entire faith in what you say, but that I myself may be 
able to give reasons to those you do not know. 

Orta 

You have reason in what you say. Well, I knew because 
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when that invincible Captain Martim Alfonso de Sousa came to 
Diu with forty men, by order of Sultan Bahadur, who was the 
most powerful king of Mourama, and, with so much force and 
risk, occupied that his city of Diu, so renowned throughout 
the world, I was with him. After we received the prazme 
of the King to build a fortress, I was idle, looking upon the 
opulence and traffic of that city. One day being in the bazar 
(as we call the market or fair) in the afternoon, sitting at the 
door of one of the merchants they call Banians, a woman came 
past with a sack of dried Turbit for sale. As I was an 
expert in medicines, and had heard that they were brought 
there for our ships, I asked the Banian what it was. He 
replied that it was Terumbu, and that we and the Moors gave 
it that name, but that the Maratas (who are Gentios) call it 
Barcaman. I then asked for what it was bought and its use. 
He said it was of use to purge the stomach, that it was 
considered a good medicine, and was taken by the merchants 
in their ships to Arabia and Ormuz. He praised it much and 
asked me if I wanted to buy it, and he showed me its gummosity 
and whiteness. As I knew that our people valued it, I bought 
it, each maund for a tangvM, which is 60 reis, one maund being 
27 arratds. But he gave the woman very little. From 
what I afterwards heard from some other Banians he doubled 
the price to me, twice over. 

Ruano ' 

I am satisfied that this is the Turbit we use, and that they 
so call it; but how could you know that the signs of its good 
quality were that it was white and gummy unless you knew 
it from our books ? 

Orta 

I must tell you that I knew that from our books, but not 
from what the Banian said, for, to tell you the truth, those 
are not the signs which identify the Turbit only. For it is 
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possible that it may be Turbit without gum so good as to be 
gummy. For the gum collects, because those who gather it 
twist and prick it when it is green, causing it to press out and 
exude gum. It is a sign by which we distinguish the gocd 
from the bad. I knew this afterwards, for I have a relation 
who is a doctor in Ba<jaim, one of our cities, 50 leagues from 
Diu by sea, and he told me that he had been gathering it with 
the Indians many times. At first they twist, cut, and prick 
it, and then, after some days, they gather it, finding it full of 
gum. He arranged that they should not twist nor cut one, 
and afterwards he found that there was no gum, and that in 
some others there was very little. 

Ruano 

Is the gummy kind as good as the other, and are they 
from the same plant ? 

Orta 

You are quite right to ask that. The gum forms within, 
but some Turbit is gummy without the twists and blows 
upon it, as it gummifies more easily. It is our arrangement 
that we make, according to which the Indians twist the plant, 
and that no doubt is the truth. 

Ruano 

How is it that the black is worthless and the white good ? 
What are the conditions of its goodness ? 

Orta 

The custom of the native druggists, who are called 
Guandis, is to dry it in the sun. They say that it turns 
black if it is dried in the shade. Then they bring it to our 
dru^ists, and they have learnt this way of drying this medicine 
from experience. It may be that that which becomes black 
from being dried in the shade is the best, but up to the 
present time I have not tried the experiment. 
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Ruano 

Do the Indian doctors use this Tubbit to reduce inflamma¬ 
tion ? 

Orta 

Yes, sir! and on this point I wish to call in a native doctor 
who seems to me to be the best, that I may question him in 
presence of your worship. Girl! call Malupa. 

Ser,vant Girl 

He comes here every morning to cure those negresses, and 
he is coming up. [Enter Malupa. 

Orta 

Malupa 1 tell this gentleman, who is a doctor, how the 
Turbit is used in this country, if it is mixed with ginger, and 
from what part the best comes. 

Malupa 

Yes, we use it to reduce inflammation, sometimes mixing 
ginger with it when there is no fever. We also mix ginger 
with other purgative medicines, but we also give them without 
ginger. The best Turbit is that of Cambaia, whence it is 
brought to other parts of India. I have shown the Turbit 
to this gentleman here present I may tell you that we 
sometimes cure with that grown at (Joa, but not unless it is 
gathered near the sea. They tell me that it is at Bisnaguer, 
but not good. 

Orta 

What you say is very true, for the Nizamoxa asked me 
for this Turbit of Cambaia and I sent for it. But after all 
it may be in the interior, and is not found owing to the want 
of curiosity among the natives. I myself saw in Balagate the 
bugloss which is wanting here, and the fumitory. You can 
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go with God, Malupa, and I have told this gentleman already 
what you know of these medicines. 

Malupa o 

Dr. Orta knows better than all of us, for we only know 
the Gentios, but he knows Christians, Moors, and Gentios 
better than us alL I kiss the hand of your honour. 

[^Eodt Malupa. 

Ohta 

This Indian has told you the true rectification. For Basis 
does not rectify with ginger, but with oil of sweet almonds, 
for fear of the excoriation it may cause. 

Ruano 

Now let us examine the writers, commencing with the 
Arabs, for with them we are on more certain ground as you 
have said, the Greeks having learning and the invention of 
good letters. 

Orta 

Do not go on too fast. I do not say anything against the 
Greeks as the inventors of good letters, but they were also 
the inventors of many lies, had many bad habits, and were 
effeminate in their customs. The Romans, besides what they 
received from them, received many more things. But after 
all I do not Speak evil of them as regards what they wrote of 
things in their own land, but only what they wrote about 
things of which they were ignorant They filled their books 
at their own sweet wills, as is shown by what they wrote of 
the things of India, which are so fabulous. I affirm that as 
regards India the Arabs are better authorities and err less 
than the Greeks. Now let us have your contradictions that 
we may the better reach the truth. 
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Ruano 

Mesu^ says that it has leaves like the ferula^ except that 
they are smaller, and that those of the plants give milk; and 
that there are wild and cultivated, small and large, black and 
white and citron colour; also that it grows in the driest 
places for the production of the milk; and that it has seven 
properties, white, hollow, reedy like a cane, gummy, a hark the 
colour of ashes, smooth, easily broken, and that the thick 
kind is not good. 

Okta 

Mesu^ told the best he knew and had heard, but he is not 
altogether right. For the leaves are not like the ferula, but 
like the mallow called by the Portuguese Malva fraucesa, and 
they have no milk. They are not cultivated but are all wild. 
There are large and small, as he says, white, yellow, and black, 
but they are not so from their birth. Those which are badly 
kept are not white. It thrives in damp and dry places, but 
more damp than dry. They are not dry, as he says, because 
of their milk. They are not better for being white and 
gummy. They are not like canes. The bark is not ash 
coloured nor smooth, but curled and wrinkled and grey. 
When new it is good, and not fragile except when dry. He 
also says that the thick kind is not gQod, in which he is wrong, 
for it appears to have more virtue. 

Ruano 

What think you of Avicenna, who says that in preparing 
the bark it is scrubbed that it may not be ash coloured but 
white ? 

Orta 

I say that this only serves for selling it, and for nothing else. 

‘ Giant fennel. 
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Ruano 

Serapio says, on the authority of Dioscorides and many 
others, that it is born on the sea-shore in places where the Sea 
covers it at high tide, and that when the tide goes down it is 
not touched; also that it has a leaf like that of a plant called 
arcLsidis only the leaves are thicker, and that the trunk is two 
palmos long, and that the upper part is divided, and the flower 
changes its colour three times a day, being white in the 
morning, red at noon, vermilion at night, that the root is 
odoriferous and that when chewed it heats the tongue, that 
it is an antidote to poison, like another medicine called 
Bezedarica. These things and others have the authority of 
Galen, translated by Albataric and many other Arabians. 

Orta 

I have already told you that I have seen the Turrit 
growing near the sea but not so near as that it would be 
touched by the tidal waves, because its place is two leagues 
from the sea, which the spray does not reach. The leaf is not 
like that of the plant called Arasentis or Ahisatis, nor like 
the mallow, nor the murtinhos as Lioniceno would have it. 
Indeed they are very different from the mallow. The trunk 
is sometimes two palmos, at others eight and ten palmos. The 
flower does not change colour three times a day, but is always 
a mixed red and white, sometimes white. The root is not 
odoriferous, nor biting to the tongue. We do not use the root, 
only the branch with leaves extended on the ground. It is 
never used as an antidote for poison. What I say to you I 
have seen with my eyes. 

Ruano 

Dioscorides says, speaking of Pitiusa, that it is a species 
of Laticinios, or of the herbs which yield milk which seems 
to be the Turrit, and this is the opinion of some modem 
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writers. They also say that the Tbipolio of which Dioscorides 
speaks is translated literally in Serapio. Autuario, a Greek 
doctor of authority, also says that Pitiusa is Turbit and that 
it is white and black, and he says that some falsely use 
Turbit preto for Hesula, and Mateolo Sinense also thinks 
so. He also says that Alipium is Turbit, and Alipia the 
seed of it. But this Mateolo does not believe, because the 
Turbit has not seed, and while Ai.ipium cures melancholy, 
Turbit reduces inflammation. The Friars say the same as 
the moderns and as Antonio Musa, and also hold that what 
Dioscorides, Galen, and Pliny say of Tripolio is true. They 
say that they have the Turbit of Serapiam and that it appears 
to be all one. These reverend Fathers affirm further that the 
Turbit sold in most druggists’ shops is not the Turbit of 
Mesu^, and that those who have gathered it with their own 
proper hands have said so because it has not got the leaves of 
purslane. It is also conceded that the Turbit of Mesu6 is 
not Tapsia, because in washing and scrubbing it causes swell¬ 
ing on the hands and face. They say further that the Turbit 
which they bring from Apulha is tbe true Tapsia and has 
great roots, but that it must not be administered until six 
months after it is gathered, nor when it is eaten by an animal.^ 
These things and others, which I do not repeat tecause they 
are not relevant, are said by many modern writers of repute, 
who, as you have heard their views, can be answered by you 
as you see fit, for you must receive belief as you speak, from 
the testimony of your own eyes. 

Orta 

I have myself read all the things you have repeated and more. 
What I answer to you is that the milk-yielding plants are 
numerous and that most of them are poisonous. The lands of 
India and of Europe are full of our kind and of many others. 

* Bicho. 
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It pleases God, for the sins of our first parents, that some 
should be poisonous and, by the divine mercy, some of these 
are of use in other ways, and for those which are pure poisons 
we know that there are antidotes. I will give you examples 
in this country and in Portugal. The Esula, called by the 
Arabs Alfebra, is poisonous, and its juice or milk causes a 
swelling where it falls, as I have often seen in Portugal. In 
these parts there are plants which do the same. One is a 
species of wild manga. For this reason the ancients wrote 
of seven species of milk-yielding plants, besides which there 
are many unknown kinds. Here in India there are many 
other plants with which the doctors purge and cure various 
infirmities. One of these is Turbit. It has no milk, or if it 
contains any it is very little; it is not a poisonous plant, 
but purges without annoyance or trouble. Here the natives 
take it in chicken broth, or in water in greater quantity than 
is the practice with us, either in Portugal or here. It does 
not cause swelling in the face or hands as you say on the 
authority of the Friars. It is not this species of milk plant 
but Esula., and Esula is not this Turbit, nor is Tripolio, 
nor PiTiusA, nor Hisiatis, nor Alipium, nor is Alipia its seed, 
for it has no seed. Its leaves are not like either Ferula or 
Beldroega or Murtinho. It does not grow so near the sea 
that the waves cover it, nor do its flowers change three times a 
day as these Greeks affirm. So that for these and many other 
reasons it is clear that Turbit was unknown to the Greeks 
and, properly speaking, to the Arabs, although they use it for 
their people when it is brought from India. This led them 
to search among the Greek writers for some plant that was 
like it, for they look upon the Greeks as very high authorities. 
The reason is that the Greeks were the first writers on human 
things, though the first who wrote on divine things were the 
Hebrews. This is why Serapiam translated literally the chapter 
on Tripolio from Dioscorides, thinking that there could not 
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be a medicine on which the Greeks had not written. Certainly 
he would have done better to have written a chapter from his 
own knowledge, and time is better spent in research, as is now 
ifene, and proving it to be a medicine of this land. He says 
that the Tkipolio and other medicines are species of milk 
plants, but he did not know, nor did Dioscorides know every¬ 
thing, for he often says “ as is the common fame.” 

Ruano 

Laguna holds that Pitiusa is black Turbit and that 
Alipium is white Turbit and good. 

Orta 

I have already told you that none of those medicines are 
either black or white Turbit. The Esula is a very strong 
laxative and Turbit is not. Alipium purges melancholy, and 
Turbit only reduces inflammation. The Turbit has not a 
fragrant root nor does it bite the tongue, nor is it like Ferula 
nor Beldroega nor Murtinho, nor does it rise from the ground 
but extends along it. For these and many other reasons it is 
clear that it is not identical with anv of these medicines 
mentioned by the modern writers. 

Ruano 

And the Turbit that is brought from Apulhas. Is not 
that Turbit ? 

Orta 

No! only some milk plant. Some say it is the true Tapsia 
because it has great roots; and the Turbit we use in this 
country has very small roots, so that we only use the stick. 

Ruano 

These reverend Fathers say that it must not be used until 
six months after it is gathered, and that it must not be used 
if it has been eaten by any animaL 
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Orta 

The last statement is clearly true, for in this country things 
are subject to putrefaction to such an extent that rhubarb ariU 
other medicines can only be kept during the four winter months, 
June, July, August, and September. But the other statement 
that it must be kept six months before it can be used is wrong, 
for it is gathered in November, December, and January, and 
if it was kept for six months it would be rotten. It is true 
that in the interior the medicines are not subject to corruption, 
as they are near the sea-shore. You may be assured that the 
Greeks were totally ignorant of this drug, but I would not 
say worse of them, nor that they are more wrong than the 
moderns, who say that they do not know the root which, in 
our time, is sold for Turrit. Yet this is true in a way, for 
it is the branch not the root, and we do not call it Turpetum 
but Turrit. Now let us get on, for to-day is Saturday and 
we have to go to Madre de Dios. 

Ruano 

I have many other things to say, that I may have much 
noted down to relate in my country, where to hear them will 
be much appreciated. For this you should tell me of the 
cities and countries where the Turrit grows, namely Bacjaim 
and Diu, which are territories of the King of Portugal. 

Orta 

Diu is an island which includes a city and a good port, 
with a very considerable trade, and concourse of many 
merchants, Venetians, Greeks, Rumes, Turks, Persians, and 
Arabs. It was given by the great Sultan Bahadur to Martim 
Affbnso de Sousa, being Chief Captain of the Indian Sea. 
The grant to him was that he might build the fortress in any 
part of Diu that he chose, and this he did, so that it could be 
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defended by land and by sea. Afterwards, owing to many 
treasons that they practised upon us, they lost the city and 
the whole island of which we have been possessed of for many 
years. It is a very great and strong city, which, with a small 
besieged .force, we defended against the Grand Turk, with a 
great power, in 1539. Afterwards, in 1546, it was besieged for 
seven or eight months, the walls being beaten down, the few 
Portuguese in the garrison defending it gallantly. At last the 
Governor, Dom Joam de Crasto, entered the island and city 
and drove out the Moors, killing a great number. He then 
resolved to build another and a larger fortress. As these 
events have already been well described in Latin and in 
Portuguese I will not write more about them for, as I said, 
they have already been described in a better style. One thing 
I will add, that Dom Joam Mazcarenhas, who was captain of 
that fortress, did deeds worthy of a very valiant captain during 
the siege, showing much industry, ability, and fortitude, as well 
as patience when it was necessary. His merits deserve the 
highest praise. 

Ruano 


Speak now of Ba^aim, for it is a greater thing, and not so 
well known. 

Oeta 

Ba^aim is a very great city, and under its jurisdiction 
there are many lands and cities. It gives a rent to the king 
of more than 160,000 cruzados with its land and fortresses, 
afterwards granted to Francisco Barreto. The said lands are 
called Manora. They include, in one part, an island called 
Salsette where there are two pagodas or houses of idolatry 
under ground. One is under a very lofty hill built of stones in 
greater quantity than in the fortress of Diu, and which may be 
compared, in Portugal, with a town of four hundred houses. 
This hill has a grand ascent, and on arriving at the hill it is 
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found to be a great pagoda worked and cut within the rock, 
where the Friars of San Francisco afterwards built a church 
called San Miguel. There are many pagodas of stone on the^ 
ascent, and near the summit there are other stone houses with 
their chambers, and still higher are houses cut in the rock, 
and in them there is a tank or cistern of water, with pipes 
to lead down the rain water. Altogether there must be three 
hundred houses, and all contain idols sculptured in stone. But 
they are very heavy and dark, as things made for worshipping 
the devil. 

They have another pagoda in a part of the island called 
Maljaz, which is a very grand thing, also cut out of the rock. 
Within there are many other pagodas very dark and dismal. 
All who enter these houses say that it makes their flesh creep, 
it is so dreadful. Another pagoda, the best of all, is on an 
island called Pori, which we call the Isle of the Elephant 
On it there is a hill and in the upper part of it is a subterranean 
house worked out of the living rock, and the house is as large 
as a monastery. Within there are courts and cisterns of good 
water. On the walls, all round, there are sculptured images 
of elephants, lions, tigers, and many human images, some 
like Amazons, and in many other shapes well sculptured.^ 
Certainly it is a sight well worth seeing, and it would appear 
that the devil had used all his powers and knowledge to 
deceive the gentiles into his worship. Some say that it is 
the work of the Chinese when they navigated to this land. 
It might well be true seeing that it is so well worked and 
that the Chinese are sutis. It is true that, at the present day, 

^ This is one of the earliest descriptions of the Cave of Elephanta. Linschoteu 
was there forty years afterwards. The first description of the cave, fuller than the one 
in the text, was by the Viceroy Dorn Joao de Castro, 1545-1648, in his work Boteiro de 
Goa a Dill. It is reprinted in the recent Life of Dom Joao de Castro by Manuel de 
Sousa Pinto (Lisbon, 1912), pp. 29-31. But Orta probably saw the cave before Joao 
de Castro; as the first visit of the latter to India was in 1588, while Orta was there 
in the time of Nuuo da Cunha, 1529-1538. 
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this pagoda is much defiled by cattle getting inside, but in the 
year 1534, when I came from Portugal, it was a very fine 
sight. I saw it at the time when Ba 9 aim was at war with us. 
Boon afterwards the King of Cambaya ceded it to Nufio 
da Cunha. 

Ruano 

What sort of people inhabit this land of Ba 9 aim ? 

Orta 

The Moors were originally lords over it but now there are 
few there, only those who trade by sea and are called Naitias, 
what we call mestizos, descended from Moors who inter¬ 
married with the people of the land. The Gentios are of 
many castes. Those who till and sow the land for rice and 
other crops are called Curumbis,^ and by us labourers. Those 
whom we call gardeners, who cultivate flower and fruit 
gardens, are called Malis.* Clerks and accountants are known 
as Parus.® They collect the rents of the king and of others, 
and of estates, and are great negotiators. Others bear arms. 
Others are called Baneanes, being those who observe the 
precepts of Pythagoras very exactly. In each inhabited 
locality there is a caste despised and abhorred by all, who 
have no intercourse with the others. These eat anything, 
even dead animals. They are given food to eat in common, 
without touching the givers. Their work is to clean up filth 
in houses and streets. They are called Deres or Farazes.® 
They are also employed as executioners. There are also 
merchants called Coaris, and in the kingdom of Cambaia 
they are known as Esparcis.® We Portuguese call them 
Jews, but they are not so. They are Gentios who came 

1 Kuniari cultivators who clear patches in the forests, cultivate them for a year, 
and then clear another patch. 

* Gardener caste. 3 Parvu, clerk caste. 

* Pariahs. 6 Parsees. 
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from Persia, and have special letters of their own and many 
peculiar superstitions. When they die the bodies are taken 
out of another door, not the one generally in use; and they 
have sepulchres where their bodies are put and left until they* 
corrupt and dissolve. They look to the east. They do not 
circumcise nor are they forbidden pork. Beef is prohibited. 
By these things we see that they are not Jews. Nor are the 
Jews who are in the territory of Nizamaluco, and who remain 
there, held to be Jews. They take strange oaths which, as 
they do not refer to the subject we are considering, I will 
not relate to you. 

Ruano 

Do not tantalise me, but tell me briefly. 

OllTA 

A cow is used for taking the oath, and they put water on 
one side of the cow and fire on the other. Then they take 
a knife in their hands, and say certain words which mean 
that as this cow is killed with iron, and is encircled by water 
and fire, so may it be to him and so may he suffer if he swears 
falsely. It is a thing worth noting as with these men so 
with others, that no one changes the business of his father, 
and all those of the caste of shoemakers are so. 
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THURE AND MYRRH' 

Ruano 

HY do they write of two kinds of in¬ 
cense, one of Arabia, and the other of 
India ? It is necessary to know the 
tree of each, what it is called in the 
land where it is found, and to know 
whether it is a medicine used in that 
land. 

Orta 

In this land there is no incense, 
but it is sent to the King of Portugal from here, for giving 
alms to many religious houses. Fjut in India there is none. 
It is brought from Arabia where it is called Lovam, corrupted 
from the Greek word Oubano, which is much used by them. 
They also call it Conder, namely Avicenna, for Conder or 
CoNDROs means resin, and (JIIamac means gum in Arabic. For 
this reason they call the gum of Arabic (^amac Arabi. It 
is true that Serapio calls it Ronder, but that name is corrupt. 
For I have spoken with many Arabs about it and they all 
call it Lovam, except a few who call it Conder, but none 



* See footnote at the end of this Colloquy. 
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call it Ronder here nor in its own land where it grows. I 
have asked the Portuguese, who have lived for a long time 
in this land, and all say that it has no other names, and that 
the tree is also called Lovam. These men say that the best 
is from the hills, while that from the plains is bad, as it gets 
mixed with the resins of other trees and is used as pitch for 
the ships. The trees are the property of the king and no one 
can gather from them without his license. The merchants 
come from Adem, Xael, and other parts of Arabia and 
contract with the king for the quantity they are to be allowed 
to gather, and the price they were to pay for the incense, 
being good and what we call incenso macho. The price is not 
high. The best that is brought from Arabia to India is 
worth 2 cruzados the quintal. 

Ruano 


Do they call it macho ? 


Orta 

No. The good incense is called Meleto in India. The 
bad kind has another name and grows on the plains and not 
on the hills. Sometimes the two kinds are mixed to send to 
India, and fetch a much lower price. It comes mixed with 
the bark of the tree. The tree which produces this gum is 
not very large, and the leaves are like those of mastich. In 
India they do not adulterate or falsify it, as they would gain so 
little by doing so. The Indian doctors use a great deal of the 
incense for unguents and perfumes, and it is eaten for many 
diseases of the head, and for dysentery. But the greater 
quantity is taken to China for sale, where it is largely us^. 
Those who trade writh it there make large profit, and it is also 
used in the parts bordering on Malacca, where the myrrh is 
also in demand, called Boli*a. in India. 
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Ruano 

Dioscorides, Avicenna, and others say that it is in India, 
^d that it is black; but I know, as you have said, that there 
is no incense in India. 

Orta 

This word Indo is often taken for black. For instance 
Mesu^ speaks of Mirabolanos Indos, which are the black 
kind, as I told you in discussing them. 

Ruano 

Now tell me about the myrrh. You have said such a few 
new things about incense, that it is fair that you should now 
say where the myrrh comes from and what it is like. 

Orta 

Much comes to India from Arabia and the land of Abexim * 
which is in Ethiopia, but the truth about this gum has never 
been ascertained, nor what the tree is like ; only a merchant 
who traded between Melinde and Mozambique told me that 
the Bedouins brought it by land from Brava and Magadaxo, 
and that they came, according to what they said, from Caldea, 
so called by these Bedouins. These men were mountaineers, 
and spoke pure Arabic, which is said to be nearer the Caldean 
language than the ancient Syriac. ' This was told me by an 
Abexim priest and an Armenian bishop. I asked him why 
Pico Mirandolano, in his Apologia, said that Mago in the 
Caldean language signified one who knows. He said that 
the Holy Scripture was written in the Caldean language, and 
that he would tell me what Mago means. He said that 
Magoxi, in that Caldean language, means a man of letters or 
learning, and that these were the Magos that came to worship 
our Lord. He said that these men were not kings but men of 

^ Abyssinia. 
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great learning, as well in the stars as in other things of nature. 
This bishop further told me that the star which guided these 
Magos was not a natural celestial one, but an elemental one, 
such as we call a comet. Tell me what appears to you as 
regards these stories. None of them seem to me to be good, 
or what is said by those who rule the Holy Mother Church 
of Rome. 

Ruano 

What you say appears good to me, but I should rejoice if 
you would tell me something more about the incense, for our 
Castilians say that it is in the Western Indies of our King.^ 

Orta 

I only tell you what I know to be well authenticated, or 
told me by persons worthy of credit. As to that which you 
say of writers on the Western Indies I have read it, but as I 
have not seen, I cannot say whether it is true or not. You 
can find out in Castile and write there, if it pleases God that 
you should return, for here you cannot find out much. 

^ Tus, or Turis, meaning incense in general [from Bvala, an offering/’ a victim 
offered” in sacrifice], here refers to Frankincense [i.e, ‘^pure” Incense”], the 
Hebrew khonah, “milky,” “white” [cf. Lebanon, ^^the White {i.e, ^snowy’) Moun¬ 
tain”], the Greek Upavos, and Latin olihanum [as if “oil of Lebanon”!], is the 
product of the Burceraceous trees, Boswellia carterii, Birdw., the mohr-modow of the 
Sumalis; B. bhaudagiana, Birdw., the mohr add of the Sumalis; and B.freriana, Birdw., 
the lemon-scented yegaar of the Sumalis. The two first make up the bulk of the 
Frankincense of commerce, while the last is reserved, chiefly in South-Western Arabia 
and North-Eastern Africa, for special use. See Sir George Birdwood’s paper, “The 
Genus'Boswellia,” Transa/ctiomx qf the Linnean Society^ 1871, xxvii. 111-148, and plates 
29-32; and his articles “ Incense ” and “ Boswellia,” Encychptedia Britannica, 12th Ed. 
B. serrata, Roxb., B. thurifera, Colebrooke, supplies a semi-fluid oleo-resiuous exudation, 
the salika, contracted to salia [meaning “running,” drooling”], of the people of 
the country, and Indian 01ibanum’\of Anglo-Indians. The thus terrae of Pliny 
and our older Pharmacists is the “ Ground Pine.” 

Myrrh is obtained from the Burceraceous Balsamodendron Myrrha, Nees, of North- 
East Africa and South-East Arabia; and in the bazaars of India is always mixed up 
with “ Indian Bdellium ” produced by the Balsamodendron roxburghiiy Arnot, of Assam. 
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TUTIA ^ 

Ruano 

HEY take Tutia from here to Portugal, 
according to what they told me there. 
Avicenna also says that there is Tutia 
in India, and Serapio tells us that a 
species of Tutia grows there. Will 
you tell me what this Tutia is, and in 
what part of India it grows ? 

Oeta 

The parts of India we know do 
not yield Tutia nor Espodio, as the Greeks call it, nor the 
copper or other metals of which this, Tutia is composed. But 
if you want me to believe, you will tell me what is the Tutia 
they use in India, Portugal, and Spain, and what is the mineral, 
whether it is only the Antispodio mentioned by Dioscorides, 
or another like it 

Ruano 

Where does this Tutia come from, how is it made, and 
whither does it go ? 

1 See Colloquy LL supra, Marco Polo found an impure Tutia”—sulphate of 
Zinc—in Kerman^ obtained from a zinc mine there. Teixeira gives a similar account. 
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Orta 

A rich merchant of these lands, who is very curious in 
such matters, told me that he learnt from native merchants 
of Persia that it was certainly made in Guirmon,* a land of 
Persia not far from Ormuz, and that it consists of the cinders 
of a plant called Goan, yielding a fruit also called Goan, and 
that they take the crust or bark, eating the pith and outside, 
but not the inner bark. From this tree, yielding this fruit, 
they make this Tutia out of the cinders. The city of 
Guirmon is very celebrated for the best cummin seed in 
Persia. It is brought to Ormuz and other parts of Arabia, 
whence it finds its way by Alexandria to Portugal. In many 
ships this Tutia is found, brought as merchandize, and I saw 
it sent to Portugal for the King. A Portuguese druggist told 
me that the Tutia was what was used in Spain and France 
under the name of Alexandrina, not made there but brought 
from Persia, and this is one of the Antispodios of the Greeks. 

Ruano 

I am not surprised at these counterfeit things, for I saw 
that a doctor brought you some counterfeit copperas, and told 
you that the Indian surgeons used it with good effect, because 
it was a good caustic. 

Orta 

The Indian doctors know the use of mineral substances in 
medicine. I have seen them melting and pulverizing metals 
such as steel, iron, and mercury. The King of Cranganor in 
Malabar was given pulverized mercury to drink for a long 
time, as he had a previous disposition to leprosy of which I 
cured him, and he is now much better. He was cured by the 
Portuguese method. 

^ Kerman. 
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ZEDOARY ^ 

Ruano 

OU know well what doubt there is about 
the drug called Zedoaria and the 
other called Zerumbet. Avicenna 
devotes two chapters and Serapio one 
to Zerumbet, and Rasis gives a chapter 
to each. Tell me about them, giving 
the names and the uses in their native 
countries. 

Orta 

I had the same doubts as you profess for a long time. I 
found that Zedoaria, being the most famous, was what we 
call Zerumba, a drug used at Ormuz and taken thence to 
Turkey and Venice. The Zerumbet is what we call A9AFRAM 
DA Terra, which on the face of it seems like our Ruiva seca 
of which I have spoken to you as the Croco Indiano. After 
much enquiry and research I concluded that this was a mistake 
owing to the different effects produced by the A 9 AFRAM da 
Terra and those by Zedoaria and Zerumbet, so called by 
us. For Avicenna makes a chapter for Zedoaria and for 

^ Curcuma Zedoaria, Roxb.^ the Curcuma aromatica of Salisb. The C. Zedoaria of 
Roscoe is the C. Zerumbet of Roxb. See also Colloquies XVIIL and XXIV. supra. 
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Zerumbet, but that which we call Zedoaeia Avicenna calls 
Geiduae, and I know no other name, for it is not known 
elsewhere, except on the confines of China. This Geiduae 
is a medicine of great price and only known in the hands olF 
the Gentios called Joques,' or others called by the Moors 
Calandares. All these are mendicants who pass lives of 
begging and travelling and visiting pagodas. These and kings 
or great persons have this Geiduae, which we corruptly call 
Zedoaeia. 

Ruano 

And how do you support this which you so boldly assert ? 

Orta 

The physicians of Nizamoxa told me. Wanting to give 
something, for the hite of a rodent, to a man in the retinue of 
Nizamoxa, they ordered me to petition the king. I said to 
them that the druggists must have a remedy, and I showed it. 
They answered that what 1 showed them was Zerumba and 
not Geiduae. Giving it against the bite it did the workman 
good, restored the circulation, and proved its efficacy. 

Ruano 

And what was this Zedoaeia like ? 

Orta 

It was the size of an acorn and nearly the same form, and 
the colour was light I asked the King for an arratel of this 
medicine and he replied that he could not give me so much, 
giv ing a bit weighing half an ounce. I showed it to the 
druggists of Chaul and Goa, and they all told me that they 
did not know that medicine, and did not use it. I cent it to 
Portugal with an Armenia stone, and all were lost with the 
ship on board which they were. God be praised. Afterwards 

* Yo{ps. 
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I found some in the hands of a Joque, but I did not buy it 
because I did not know it well. If 1 find any doctor here 
with some, I will buy it, and show it to you. 

Ruano 

Is this Geiduar useful in other ways ? 

Orta 

Mula Ucem, a learned physician, with whom I conversed 
when I was at Juner curing the sons of Nizamoxa, told me 
that it was efficacious for thirty-six things, telling me of many 
of them. I saw him apply it to a knee from which a merchant 
was suffering pain. At least you may believe that it is much 
esteemed as a medicine, principally as an antidote for poison. 

Ruano 

Well, Avicenna does not make so much of it. 

Orta 

Avicenna did not know, and was very doubtful about this 
medicine. He devoted two chapters to what was dubious, 
and in chapter 752 he has “ Geiduar what is it,” and adds that 
it may be Algeiduar, Dioscorides never alluded to it. So 
that you will see that Avicenna was doubtful about this medicine. 
The Belunensis, in his exposition of Arabic names, seems to 
have scented this, for he makes mention of Zeduar and of 
Zedoaria and Zerumbet. From this you will know that 
Zedoabia is a corrupted word and that Geiduar is the true 
word. Now I will tell you what Zerumbet is, and you will 
see the end of the contradictions it is your habit to make. 
For I am on foot, it being true that I have feet and can walk 
and never die. I say that the Arabs, Persians, and Turks 
call the Zerumbet Zerumba, the Guzeratis and Deccanis 
CachorI, the people of Malabar Qua. Most of it is in 
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Malabar, namely Calicut and Cananore. It grows in the 
woods, but is planted or sown and thrives in many parts. 
Some people call it wild ginger and with some reason, for the 
leaf is like that of ginger, except that the ginger leaf is longet 
than the Zebumba and more open, and the Zerumba leaf is 
larger. What is collected is dried in slices and sent to Ormuz 
as merchandize for Arabia and Persia, then to Jidda and 
Alexandria, to Venice and other places. The trade is profit¬ 
able. They also make a conserve of it with sugar, which is 
better than ginger. This is an account of it, by which you 
will see that it is not a tree as some have falsely stated. 

Ruano 

Now it is necessary to face the doubts which have arisen 
from this account. I say that the statement of Avicenna is 
that the Zedoaria has certain slices like those of Aristologia, 
and that that plant is better, growing near the Napelo or 
water cress of Pero Jogral, and the Napelo is believed tc 
have virtue against poisons. In chapter 745 he says of the 
Zerumbet that it is a herb like the Cipero or Junca 
AVELANADA except that it is more fragrant, and in another 
sentence he says that it is a tree. But he does not say all that 
Serapio affirms about Zedoaria. Serapio in chapter 172 says 
that Zerumbet is Zedoaria on the authority of Isaac Aben 
Amori, that Zerumbet has round roots like Aristologia, and 
that it is like ginger in colour and to the taste, and that it is 
brought from Seni. Now consider this, and tell me how it 
appears to you. 

Orta 

Avicenna only saw Zerumba or Zerumbet as I told you, 
and as these are sent by the strait of Mecca,* they are made 
into round slices or compressed, which may have given rise 


* Red Sea. 
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to the idea that they were two species, namely Zedoaria and 
Zerumba. He never saw the leaves, nor a picture from India, 
but only the form in which they were brought from India, as 
foots like those of ginger. Now the round and pressed 
Zerumbas have different prices, and the small ginger roots are 
worth less than the larger ones. He who says that it is better 
when it grows near the Napelo repeats a very fabulous tale, 
for the Napelo is scarce and Zerumba grows wherever it 
is sown, but the greatest quantity is in Malabar, in the 
woods. What they sow in those parts is very little, and the 
woods are not suited for the growth of Napelo. If the name 
of Napelo is in the language of this land, I never heard it 
used by the people of Malabar who live where it grows. 
Avicenna says of the Zerumbet that it grows like it, and 
another amended version says that it is Ugnvm or tree, by 
which you will see that Avicenna did not know, for it is not 
a tree but a legume. Serapio has not written positively of 
the Zedoaria, for this is a mistake of the translator, who did 
not know the difference between Zedoaria and Zerumbet. 
At the end he says that these roots come from Seni, and that 
in India these roots do not grow, but in Seni, and that the 
few in India are brought from China, as I have already told 
you. So that there is Zerumba in India and Zedoaria in 
China. 


Ruano 

How do you know that China is the same as Seni ? 

Orta 

For many reasons that you will know. At present it 
suffices to know that Raban Seni means “ root of China,” and 
so it is, for the good Ruibarbo is not in China. On this 
point you need have no doubt. 
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Ruano 

Antonio Musa put great dishonour on Zedoaria by calling 
it barbarous. He could not use greater abuse. Serapic^ 
talking of Zerumba, must have meant Zedoaria, for what 
Simao Genovense says is a proof that they are different 
medicines, for Mesu^, describing the electuary of gemis, makes 
mention of Zedoaria in one place, and further on refers to 
Zerdmbet in another place. He further says that some others 
said that Zedoaria was Arnabo or Zarnabo, which with 
Paulo and Aecio is Arnabo. Others allege that it is Bem 
Album and Rubeum, others Carpesio, so that I do not know 
what I can say about it. 

Orta 

The Carpesio is not any of these medicines, and there is no 
such drug in this land except what comes from the Strait, 
which fetches a good price. Of the others there are plenty 
here and they are very different. The clear Carpesio is not 
the same, for one is a root and the other grains. Zarnabo it 
cannot be, for it is a large tree, as Avicenna says, and further 
it has little scent. Zarnabo or Arnabo is a very large tree, 
while the Zedoaria or Zerumba is a legume. With this you 
can answer Fuchsio, Mateolo, Ruelio, and the Friars, who all 
say almost the same thing. 
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Treating of some thmgs which came to th^ notice of the author and of 
medicines already discussed; increoMng them by some other medicines and 
fruits; also speaks of a kind of wild rice^ of hetel^ of the city of Badeyos, of 
the cana fistula^ and of cirfoles^ a medicine praised for dysentery; also of the 
city of Chitore^ of ivory^ of the mangostcens^ patecas^ root of China^ and of a 
stone much praised as an antidote which is found in the skin of the porcupine. 

Licentiate Dimas Bosque^ 

MONG friends all things are common, 
so that I have the privilege of amend¬ 
ing the things which have been dis¬ 
cussed by them, much more so when 
I am asked to do so and to tell you 
about the things with which we have 
both practised, to see i£ we can 
discover truths not known to all. 
You thus give me leave to make such 
corrections as seem to me desirable, 
and so I come now, but it is necessary that you should give 
permission anew, 

^ The Licentiate Dimas Bosque v'as a Spaniard, a native of Valencia, who graduated 
at Salamanca and also studied at Coimbra. In 1668 he went to India with the Viceroy 
Dom Constantino de Braganza as his medical adviser. He acquired the small island of 
Santa Cruz, near old Goa, in.1661. He accompanied the Viceroy in his expedition to 
Jafhapatam at the north end of Ceylon. He wrote a detailed description of the Dugong 
(JETa/tcore hidicus), published in a volume of the Histofia de Sodiedade de Jesus. The date 
and place of his death is unknown. 
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Oeta 

You are excused from asking it anew, because you before 
had done me a great favour in this. 

Dimas Bosque 

I want to say that there is a kind of rice brought from 
Java to Malacca called Pulot which, when boiled only in the 
steam, sticks to the hands and is so moist that it is as if it 
had been boiled in butter. 


Obta 

I am not surprised at the first effect, for it must have been 
boiled with the steam like cuzcuz ; * for the same thing 
happens with the other rice, and to that which goes to Portugal 
when boiled in the same way, with salt water in the absence of 
fresh. The other kind, which becomes greasy and damp, I 
have never tried, for I am not very fond of rice. 

Dimas Bosque 

Well, I asked every one in your house and they will tell 
you; further, I have tried it, and you may take my word 
for it. 

Okta 

That I will do willingly. But tell me what the gardeners 
of your island say about the betel Do they tell you anything 
new ? 

Dimas Bosque 

I never get more from them than that it is very much 
liked, and that when it is collected it is not well to touch it 
much with the hand, and that it does not like either much 
heat or much cold. 

* a kind of pdU ifItaHe. 
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, Oeta 

It seems to me that you have reason for this betre. It 
does not thrive in the interior, and is brought from the skirts 
of the sea to Balaguate. I know that it will not grow in 
China because the climate is too cold, nor in Mozambique 
nor Sofala owing to the heat, and in all these lands they 
require much of it. 


Dimas Bosque 

I also find in one of your colloquies, written by the way, 
that the city of Badajos, so written by the Spaniards, ought 
to be written Guadajoz, city of nuts. But I find it stated 
by a learned modern author, named Gaspar Barreiros, that the 
Moors corrupted the name, for it was originally called Pax 
Augusta, and as the Moors have no P they put B in its place 
and called it Bagus. 

Obta 

I have seen that writing, and the author seems to be a man 
of learning and judgment, yet I think his derivation strained, 
and mine seems to me to be best for it is adopted by the 
Moors and it is common fanic. I may be wrong, for all men 
think their own ideas better than those of others, though it 
is true that the Moors have no P, but B serves them as P 
when it has two points and is then pronounced P.^ 

Dimas Bosque 

With reference to what you say about canqfistola, they 
now have it in Malacca, and there is much in Malacca and 
Siam and in all those parts. These things do not fetch much 

1 is but the additional two dots belong to the Persian alphabet, not tho 
Arabic. Orta had spoken of the etymology of Badajos in the Thirty-second Colloquy. 

Gaspar Barreiros* book was published in 1561. It gives several derivations for the 
name Badajos—from the river or country of nuts (Lebrija), from the land of supplies 
(Fray Joas de Sousa y Marmol), and from a corrupt form of the Latin Pax Augusta 
turned into Bagus or Badaxus. 
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there, for’they are nothing more than curiosities, and are often 
found in the city of Chitore. I do not know whether you 
know what somhreiro means, for so a chronicler of India writes 
it, and people rejoice in any new thing. 

Orta 

Derivations of names are much better ascertained in tuc 
countries where they originate, and where we know the 
languages well, than in strange countries where we scarcely know 
a word much less know the derivations. I must tell you that 
Cetri means sombTeivo, called by some Chatri. Talking to 
some Guzeratis on this subject they told me that Chitor 
signified a bird so called, and, more properly speaking, a drawing 
or picture. It seems to me that this derivation fits better, but 
as in this I know little, it must be as your worship pleases, for 
truly the city is a picture, according to what people say who 
have been there. I have not seen it. 

Dimas Bosque 

These things that I have said to you up to this time are 

but the flourishes of fencers. What I now speak of is a 

medicine very good for dysentery. You know that one of the 

principal cures we have to effect in this land is that of 

dysentery. For though there are many medicines which cure 

it, yet we sometimes meet with it so old and chronic that none 

of them will take effect. I have since seen a simple medicine 

which even then effects a cure, and I have brought it here for 

you to see. _ 

^ Ruano 

What you say of it we also say, and we have already tried it. 

Dimas Bosque 

Have you ever heard of Marmelos de Bengala ? * 

^ The Orange-bloom, Angle Marmelos^ Correa; the Sanskrit hUmy ue, destroyer of 
diseasb, and shriphakt, holy finiit ; Arabic safarjaHhindi, ue, Indian Quince. *' Culti¬ 
vated throughout India, along with Feronia elephantum, Roxb., the Wood-Apple Tree.*' 
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, Okta 

Yes, I have heard, and sometimes I have seen it in con¬ 
serve. It seems to me to be very styptic, and the physicians 
of Guzerat use this fruit when young and tender as a conserve 
in vinegar, which they call Achak, and also in conserve of 
sugar as we use it. It always preserves that styptic taste 
however ripe it may be. 

Ruano 

Now that you both agree that it is a styptic and good for 
the dysentery, it will be well that the doctor should state the 
names and appearance of this fruit or tree. 

Orta 

This fruit had the name of Marvielo de Benguah because 
the conserve was brought in a ship of mine, and I saw it mixed 
with others when they came. Now I see, with that name, 
that it is good for dysentery. I having praised it to my very 
good friend, a man of rare intelligence, who often went into 
the woods to hunt for game, he told me that this fruit need 
not be called Marmelo de Benguala for that there are many 
such trees on the mainland, and some in this island. If you 
want to know the name of this fruit I tell you that in Bengal 
and in all that part the name is Cirifoles and B et, a a As I 
knew that it was called Beli in Ba^aim I asked the native 
doctors what was its proper name, Cirifoles or Belas. They 
replied that Cirifoles was the vulgar name and Beli the name 
in pharmacy and in their writing. The tree is the size of an 
olive or larger; the leaves are like those of a peach tree and 
with the same scent, of little use, and last but a short time. 
At first they are tender, the colour dark green ; the bark thin 
at first, and afterwards it becomes thicker. It is dried when 
the fruit is ripe, because then it becomes as hard as a cocoa- 
nut. At first the fruit is the size of a small orange, but it 
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incre&s6s till it reaches to the size of a large quince. They 
draw out the inside, which is very tough when' ripe, and 
cutting it into large slices make into a conserve with sugar, 
as I have said. When it is younger and more tender they eat 
it in Achar or salted. This is all I know about this fruit or 
medicine. The Senhor Licentiate may now say what he knows 
of this medicine, and what has happened to him with respect 
to it, for he also is among the number of physicians who are 
lovers of the truth. 

Dimas Bosque 

When the Viceroy Dom Constantino was in Jafanapatam, 
owing to the continual labour of fighting and the heavy rains 
to which the soldiers were always exposed, a great many 
sickened with dysentery; and their cure always fell into my 
hands, as there was no other doctor in the fleet. All the 
medicine we brought with us had been expended in the island 
of Manar, on the illnesses of two royal ships, where in forty 
days I cured over 300 men. Having nothing left with which 
to treat the sufferers from dysentery, whose sickness gave so 
much work to the army, I was forced to try experiments 
with these Marmelos, of which I heard from the natives. I 
cured many cases with them, ordering plasters to be made for 
the belly and stomach. I also ordered a marmalade to be made 
which did not taste bad, and had a pleasant acid flavour. I 
ordered the sick to eat it roasted, with sugar. During the 
time that the dysentery lasted I caused clysters of the boiled 
bark to be applied, which had an effect not very different from 
the balamtias which we use. Thus with this drug called 
Marmelos cures were effected in the absence of other 
medicines. I cannot refrain from relating an incident which 
happened to me in connection with these marmelos. 
Augustinho Nunez, son of Lionardo Nunez, Chief Physician 
of those king doms, had many of his soldiers in the sick list I 
ordered two marmelos to be roasted by a negro, and taken to a 
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sick soldier. The kernels of these rmrmelos, bursting in the 
fire, the negro that was roasting them was so burnt that it 
looked as if it had been from a pan of gunpowder, on the breast, 
dtms, and face, and it did not leave a place that it had not 
reached. It appears to me that this fire did more, for the 
material was more styptic and compact, the fire burning more 
in iron and stone than in the tow. This is what 1 saw of the 
medicine in question, respecting which I can bear testimony. 

Okta 

There is much reason in what your worship has said, for 
that inside part, when the fruit is not very dry, is so glutinous 
and sticky that those who eat it cannot get it clear of their 
hands. 

Ruano 

I am taking soine jars of the conserve of these marmelos, 
if 1 can find any. 

Orta 

I will do you the service of seeking for one. I said that I 
brought you some letters from Malacca in that catur which 
arrived from Cochin yesterday, and the news is that the ships 
of Malacca are coming. 

Dimas Bosque 

They bring me letters and news from my estate. I 
rejoice that Dr. Ruano is here, because he can see the dorides 
and mangosteens bfefore he goes. For they will bring me here 
each sort of fruit made in wax. 

Ruano 

This year 1 have not yet seen a pear in the kingdom, and 
when the ship arrives I shall rejoice much to see these fruits. 
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Orta 

It is a very beautiful fruit, the size of a very large pine¬ 
apple, and with the same appearance, though its nibs are finer, 
like those of a hedgehog. 

Dimas Bosque 

In my letter it says that there are others much larger than 
these, and they are called elephant's head. They have four 
divisions on the top, which they call peitacas, and between 
them a leaf like a small lance, divided down the middle into 
two threads, and others which twist round the inner sides. The 
tree is very green, very large and well tufted. They say it does 
not yield fruit for forty years. The fruit when ripe has the 
green more clear. 

Orta 

A man who is married at Malacca told me that it gives 
fruit every four years, and that he has seen it. 

Dimas Bosque 

It may be so, and we cannot get at the truth too clearly. 
He writes to me, with reference to the doriam,'^ that the pulp 
inside is like cream. Here you see the mangosteen.^ It is also 
dark green and the size of a small orange. 

Orta 

Well, they are planted here, so they may yield fruit, and 
we shall see by experience if God spares us long enough. 

Dimas Bosque 

I am also reminded that, in your chapter on ivory, I saw 
that you speak of mineral ivory mentioned by Andreas de 
Laguna. One of two things occurs to me in this: either you 
have not seen this author, or some friend of yours has not seen 

* See Colloquy XX. tufra, * See Colloquy X. tupra. 
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the whole chapter, and you do not wish to find fault with him. 
This may be and you do not know the title, for you are wrong 
as regards the name. You call the author Tordelaguna when 
hf!s name is Andreas de Laguna.' 

Orta 

Laguna makes a statement so contrary to reason that I was 
ashamed to denounce it, it being false on the face of it, nor 
does he refer to any author as his authority, so that the error 
is self-evident. What I have to say about the mistake in the 
name is that I cannot blame myself because I did not read the 
title well, and also because I knew a pharmacist in Alcala who 
called it Tordelaguna, a man who knew a little Arabic, and was 
a great herbalist, and I therefore thought that it was right. I 
am glad to be corrected. For he was my friend, and I would 
not rejoice over such a mistake as he made. 


Ruano 

If we begin to expose errors, there was Leonardo Fuchsio, 
a learned man, who said that there was.no true ivory in the 
world. 

Orta 


There are some lies so gross that it is not well to expose 
them, nor do they merit exposure; bfetter to let them pass on, 
giving them a dozen strokes like the clock at noon. This man 
wrote many years ago, and I do not mention him by name, 
for he knew little of physic, and still less of things to save his 
soul, being a heretic condemned for Lutheranism. His books 
were put in the condemned catalogue. A monk of the order 
of preachers told me that he knew him in Germany, and often 
conversed with him, but could never convince him, for which 


^ Orta did this throughout^ and Count Ficalho has substituted 
quence of this correction. 
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reason I came to abhor his works. Though medicine is not 
the science of the Christian religion, still I abhor the author, 
and his statement that there is no true ivory was very dis¬ 
graceful, when there are so many elephants in several parts Of 
India and in Ethiopia, and they have been taken to Portugal. 
I suppose the Lutherans have some ivory in hell which they 
are taking care of. 

Ruano 

It seems to me that you may excuse Andreas de Laguna, 
for you showed me here, a few days ago, horns which made 
roots, and I saw them with very large roots. 

Orta 

It is true that I showed them to you, and there are many 
in this land, as it is moist. But the ivory is not buried, at 
least not in that way. 

Dimas Bosqur 

Have you written about this fruit called ananaz, for it is 
certainly the king of fruit as r^ards taste, and more so as 
regards scent ? 

Orta 

Oviedo has written on this fruit, he who wrote of the 
Western Indies, as one proper to that land, so that it was not 
necessary for me to treat of it In the province of Santa Cruz, 
called by us Brazil, they know better how to describe it 

Dimas Bosque 

About t\i&patecas, I find it written that they are not the 
balandas of Afiica. In this I think you are mistaken. For 
here men bom and bred in Azamor, Tangiers, and Arzilla 
have told me that the balandas of India are the same as the 
datecas of Africa. 
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Orta 

I did not say that the one fruit was different from the 
other, for, to judge of that, it was necessary to know both the 
fruits, and I never saw them in Portugal. But I say that 
I may be mistaken in this, for the plantation of these j»a^eca« is 
very different from the ground where the melons of Portugal 
are grown, and the aUmdiecas and sandias^ of Castile are 
different from the patecas of India. I must refer it to persons 
who have seen both. 

Dimas Bosque 

You also have to further increase what you said of the 
Pao de China. Where they sow it, the plant binds itself to 
the trees like ivy. 

Orta 

I believe this, and I wish that it could be written from 
testimony of eye-witnesses. 

Dimas Bosque 

This medicine that I want you to speak about now is very 
necessary, because it is an antidote against poison, and is 
brought from Malacca by an educated man, a friend of yours 
who you know very well. 

Orta 

If it is the man you met the other day when we went to 
visit that gentleman, I know well what medicine it is. I 
had rather not write about it until you have first told me that 
you have seen it, and what you have to say about it. Then 
we shall have two witnesses touching the public voice and fame 
this medicine has in the parts of Malacca, which will give us 
authority. 


* Water melons. 
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Dimas Bosque 

I know that you saw it, from the signs that you gave. 

Orta 

I have not seen it, but your man told me that it was a 
stone against poison, that it belonged to you, and that if I came 
to your place he would show it to me. He further show'ed 
me the appearance of the stone, and said that it was held in 
great esteem in Malacca. This stone is found in Pam,' a 
country bordering on Malacca. It is found in the skin of a 
porcupine, and the natives put a high value upon it. 

Dimas Bosque 

Do you know in what esteem ? Do you know that another 
was found, sister to this, and sent to the Count of Redondo, 
Viceroy of India ? In the land of Pam, where they find the 
bezoar stone in great abundance, or at least in greater quantity 
than here, it is more esteemed than the bezoar concerning 
which you have already written. 

Orta 

I do not remember having read of this stone of the por¬ 
cupine’s skin, and therefore I desire to gain some knowledge 
of it. 

Dimas Bosque 

Well, I will give you reason and experience. 

Orta 

You promise me much. 

Dimas Bosque 

You have told me, treating of the bezoar stone, that the 
Moors of Persia say that it is found in three places, namely 

^ Pahang. 
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Cora^one,* the Isle of Cows near Cape Comorin, and Pam 
near Malacca. You add that the pasture on which the cattle 
and sheep feed is all of the same kind in those parts, and that 
for that reason the sheep and goats secrete in their stomachs 
a stone which is useful against poison. Now the stone of the 
porcupine’s skin is found in the same land, and the natives 
know its value. It is conformable to reason that they are 
not deceived. As for experience, I gave it to two persons 
who had been given poison. Being very ill, I gave them the 
water of this stone and they were soon much better. Now 
you see how I have kept my promise. They gave you an 
account of the stone and its use against poison, and I give you 
my experience as the result of an experiment. 

Orta 

I have nothing to reply to all this except that it is well 
said. God prolonging my life, I will try the same experiment 
many times, for poisoning is very common in this land. 

Dimas Bosque 

Now I wish to show it to Dr. Ruano. See, it is here. 

Ruano 

The colour of the stone is a clear vermilion. It is bitter 
to the taste, and to the touch it is like French soap. It is 
necessary that you should tell us how you made experiments 
with it. 

Dimas Bosque 

I put it in water and gave it to drink. The patient said 
that the taste was bitter, and that it left the stomach strong 
and comforted. 

> Kliorasan. 
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Orta 

All this is true, for the man who was treated told me that 
the taste was bitter, and gave his stomach much content. J 
am well satisfied with the stone, and should like to know more 
about it. 

Ruano 

And I want one to take back to Portugal. 

Orta 

If I had one I should wish to give it, but this does not 
seem likely, for there are not many. When the time comes 
to find out all, it will be discovered. Certainly the physicians 
of this land are much indebted to you for making the experi¬ 
ment, for the more medicines we have against poisons the more 
they are wanted. It also seems to me that if this stone was 
taken to Rome it would be highly valued. 
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On betel and other things, in which some mistakes throughout the work are 
amended, which have been left through forgetfulness. 

Ruano 

appears to me, sir, that we forgot to 
speak of betel.^ The people through¬ 
out this country are so accustomed to 
eat it. But I have never seen your 
worship eat or taste it, and the people 
in this house tell me that they never 
like to be seen to eat it. It seems 
that either you are very pertinacious, 
or you only remain in the faith of a 
Portuguese. 

Orta - 

Well I my memory is so weak that you must pardon this 
instance of forgetfulness, as well as many others that I may 
have passed over. As for my not eating it, this is no proof 
that it is not very good, but it is a proof of my obstinacy, as 
you said. I tried the betel when I came from Portugal, in 
Pangim, which is a small fort at the mouth of the river, and it 
embittered me as it embitters all who eat it. It is mixed 
with areca and a little lime, and with this mixture it is said to 
‘ See Colloquies XXll. and XXIII. supra. 
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make a very pleasant juice. But my first trial left me with 
such an abhorrence of it that Nizamoxa, who eats it, never could 
induce me to do so. Many women have it in their mouths 
(though they may be Portuguese), for no woman converse# 
with a man who has not chewed it in her mouth. 

Ruano 

Do they mix nothing with it besides what you have said ? 

Orta 

They mix Cate with it and important persons add 
camphor of Borneo, some Linaloes, and Almisquere, or 
Ambre. 

Ruano 

I should not think that they throw camphor in, for it 
makes men impotent 

Orta 

Yes, they do; and the great Sultan Bahadur, King of 
Cambay, laughed, saying, “You may tell the Portuguese 
that this camphor makes men impotent” I replied that 
camphor in small quantities, mixed with other medicines, 
does not have that effect In our colloquies that treat of 
camphor, areca^ and cate, you have discussed these other 
medicines, so I will not speak of them to you now, but 
only of the betel. When it is made with this mixture, it is 
so agreeable to the taste, and makes such a pleasant scent 
that every one chews it continually. Very little time passes 
when those that can afford it are not chewing it. I say this 
because in the countries far from the sea it is very dear. It 
costs the Nizamoxa 80,000 cruzados a year, for all the fruit 
they give you is this, and when you want to take your leave, 
with this you have to depart. Each person spends what he can 
afford on his betel. Sometimes the King presents it with his 

I See Colloquy XXII. mpra. 
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own han(|s, or else by others called Xakabdar or Tambuldae. 
I know two persons who hate this betel: one is myself, the 
other is an Arabian physician of Nizamoxa named Mula 
Ucem. We cannot chew it. 

Ruano 

I have seen many people who never use it. 

Orta 

That is true. But if those people could eat it, they would 
like it. I cannot eat it, because I have no appetite for it. 
The Indians prize it so much because the betel has veins and 
nerves along the length of the leaf. They take the leaf in one 
hand and tear it with the thumb nail, which is not round like 
ours but with a sharp point in the middle, which they grow 
for this purpose. In that way they double the leaf and mix 
the lime with it in small quantity, and the areca in pieces 
ground, and the leaf folded three or four times for chewing. 
They spit out the first juice, which is the colour of blood. 
Some persons do not do this, but chew it all, and afterwards 
take other leaves made in the same way. It is usual when 
some person is taking leave to give him leaves in a purse of 
taifeta, with some grains of areca and cate, and a little mashed- 
up lime. This lime does not do harm because it is in small 
quantity, and also because it is made from burnt shells for the 
most part. I have said that according to the person who 
^ves or receives, so is the number of. leaves—the most when 
a prince takes leave of any person, or when he himself departs. 
A guest does not go until he has been given his betel, and 
with it he goes, as it is a hint to depart. 

Ruano 

This thing is a great deal used and chiefly, it seems, in this 
land. Is it used in all parts, and what is the time most taken 
for chewing it ? 
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Orta 

Chiefly when men go to have an interview with some 
person of quality, they approach chewing it in their mouths, So 
as to give out a pleasant scent. Among these people it is so 
detested to smell bad or musty that common people put their 
hands before their mouths so as not to give out an unpleasant 
smell when in presence of a person in authority. Also a 
woman having to treat of love never seeks her man without 
first chewing a little. Every one chews it after meals, for 
they hold that the two things should be done alternately. 
Many Portuguese say that when they eat fish they presently 
alternate it with betel. Many say that habitual chewers smell 
musty or bad if they do not chew, owing to indigestion of 
food in the stomach. When they chew this goes off. Those 
who have lost father or mother do not chew for several days, 
nor when there are fasts. The Moors, and those called Moalis, 
who are the followers of Ali, fast for ten days. For they say 
that the sons of Ali, besieged in a fortress, died of thirst. 
About this they tell a thousand interesting stories, some of 
them laughable, and they at that time do not chew betel. 
You ask where it is used. I reply in all parts of India known 
to the Portuguese, and this applies to all parts near the sea, 
for in the interior it has to be brought from the sea. It is 
true that in Dultabado, the chief city of the Deccan, and in 
Bisnaguer they have it, but in small quantity. For the parts 
of Persia and Arabia it only goes to Calaiate, eighty leagues 
from Ormuz, and is imported thence, but it is very dear for 
those who are able to buy it. Others chew areca with 
cardamom or cloves. 

Ruano 

I should like to know the appearance of the tree. 1 have 
seen the leaf. I would also wish to be told which is the best, 
and whether it is of any use in physic. 
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Orta 

The name in Malabar is Betee, and in the Deccan, 
Guzerat, and Canara, Pam. The Malays call it Ciri. 

Ruano 

Why is the Malabar name adopted rather than the others ? 
It would be more reasonable to call it FolvuTfi Ifid/utfif or we 
might call it Pam, as it is called in Goa. 

Orta 

We call it betel because Malabar was the first part of India 
known to the Portuguese, and I remember in Portugal that 
they did not say they came to India, but to Calicut. This 
was because Calicut was the place whence all the drugs and 
spices were taken up the Strait of Mecca.^ It was a very rich 
place, and now, in revenge for what we did in Calicut, all that 
business is lost. Although the King of Calicut is emperor, he 
has less power than he of Cochin, because we helped him at first. 
This is why all the names you see that are not Portuguese are 
Malayalim. For instance Betre and Chcna, which is lime; 
Maynato, washerman; Patamar, a runner; and many others. 
As for calling it “ Folium Indum,” as you suggest, it is not so 
called in any language; besides, the “ Folium Indum ” is quite 
different. Avicenna gives chapters for one and the other 
separately. 

Ruano 

I am much surprised at this, for I always held that 
“Folium Indum” was the most appropriate name for hetre. 

Orta 

I had your mistake when I first came to India, and after 
some days I went to see the Nizamioxa, who is vulgarly called 

^ Red Sea. 
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the Nizamaluquo. Wanting to have a prescription for the 
stomach, I gave a receipt. He laughed at me, saying that 
“Folium Indum” was what he chewed every day, for he 
understood that word “ Folium Indum ” in Portuguese. Then 
he showed me Avicenna in Arabic, in which there are two 
chapters different from each other, the 259th “Folium Indum” 
and the 77th on heire, in which he also showed me “Folium 
Indum.” As in the chapter of “Folium Indum” there is 
mention of it, we do not put it here. I only know that 
Avicenna calls the betve Tembul, which appears to be rather 
a corrupt form, because every one calls it Tambcl and not 
Tembul. 


Ruano 

You refer to a king, but you have no other proof Yet it 
is usually said that the word of a king is proverbial; but I do 
not care to say that a king never lies, but that they never 
have to lie, being kings. 


Orta 

I have the two different chapters of Avicenna, and I can 
ask any Arab or Ethiopian what they call betre, and they will 
reply tambul, Avicenna says the same, that it comforts the 
gum between the teeth, and the Indians always chew it for 
that; further, it is comforting for the stomach, and for this also 
they chew it 

Ruano 

I do not know what to say to such strong proofs as regards 
Avicenna, and I, therefore, want to see the book, for, as they 
say, seeing is believing. 

Orta 

Here is the book with the commentaries by the Belunensis. 
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Euano 

So it says; yet I feel a doubt in saying that it is cold in the 
^ret and dry in the second d^ree. 

Orta 

The text is corrupt. All learned Moors say that Avicenna 
was mistaken, and that in this he had false information. For 
people often err as regards these degrees, holding pepper, 
cardamom, and ceboUa as cold. As for the betre being cold 
and dry in the second, I have held it to be so myself, judging 
from the taste and scent, as I have found it useful for several 
things in physic. 

Ruano 

1 said that I wished to hear about the shape of the leaf 
and the seed, and about the plant, and which is the best 

Orta 

The shape of the leaf, as you see, is more compressed and 
narrow towards the point than the orange leaf, and when it is 
ripe it is nearly yellow. Some women like it best when it is 
not so ripe, because it excites and then settles well in the mouth. 
In Maluco this betre has seeds like the tail of a newt and they 
eat them, finding them good to the taste. This seed was 
brought to Malacca, where they eat it and find it very good. 
They plant it and have a place for it to dimb over. Some 
people, to secure more profit, do the same with pepper and 
with areca, making very graceful arbours of the climbing plants. 
It should be well cared for, kept very clean, and well irrigated. 

Ruano 

You have explained very well I wanted to know if you 
held it for certain. 
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Orta 

I say that all who have written to the contrary, ancient 
and modern, are wrong. Musa and the Pandecta,' who have 
malabatrum, are far from the truth. In the colloquy on 
“ Folio Indo ” you will see that what all these authors say is 
false. Let us go and I will show you the betre in the garden. 


Ruano 

You might also tell me some things that have been 
forgotten, or that need to be declared. 


Orta 

In the chapter on aloes, I say that the aloes and many other 
medicines go to Ormuz, and thence by Aden to Cairo. This 
needs correction. It should be that what goes to Ormuz is 
taken by Bussora to Cairo, and that which goes by Aden is 
taken to Cairo and Alexandria, and not by Ormuz, for that 
would be to go twice over the same road. I said this without 
considering well. I also remember that the arbore triste, 
when water is distilled from it, wetting a cloth in the water, is 
good for the eyes. 

Ruano 


Tell me whether there is much good cinnamon in the island 
of Mindanao. 

Orta 

In truth there is, and also in the island of Aynfts, which 
borders on China, and which is where China obtains its betre 
and areca. You may add this to the chapter on cinnamon. 


^ Matbaeus Sy^lvatico who wrote Liber pandectarum medidnae , 
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Ruano 

Tell me also whether you have not something further to 
^aiy about Jcu'a? 

OllTA 

I wish to say that the castanhas of Jaca are useful to stop 
diarrhoea, as has been experienced by myself and other persons. 
It is not much that you can add to that chapter. You may 
do so where I speak of the tower of Babylonia, and say that it 
is neither Bagada nor Baijora. I have very sure information 
that the tower of Babylonia, according to the people of the 
country, was on an adjacent hill, but on this hill there neither 
appear stones nor bricks nor anything else; yet the traditions 
are that it was there, tiumgli these things do not reveal much 
nor can they enlighten. Where I speak of morbo galico, which 
the Persians call hade frangi, in our language it is mal franecezi, 

Ruano 

Do these men of Persia say nothing more of the bezoar 
stone ? 

Out A 

They say that now it is carefully guarded in the land where 
it is found, and much care is taken that all should reach the 
hands of the King, and they make parks for it as they do in 
Spain and throughout Christendom. You have not asked me 
about the stone of Malacca. Every day I receive more and 
more praise of it, and I hope to write on the subject if God 
spares my life. 

Ruano 

Also with reference to the ohlo de gato,^ can you tell me of 
any virtues it possesses ? 

* See Colloquies, XX. and XXV'lIl. gupra . 
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LAST COLLOQUY 

Orta 

Placed on the top of an open cloth, no fire will make it 
burn. I have tried it with a candle and found it was quite,, 
true. You can try it yourself. 

Roano 

I will try it. Further, I beg that we may eat that peacock 
which you have just had brought in, for they say the flesh 
does not get bad. This is not a fable, for it is stated by Pliny 
and other writers, including St. Augustine. Some doctors, in 
their rules about the plague, praise the flesh of the peacock 
because it is free from putrefaction. 

Orta 

That may be true elsewhere. But in this country, as 1 
have told you before, things are so subject to putrefaction 
that a peacock will not last longer than a partridge, and I 
have found this by experiment many times, 

Ruano 

It may be so on the sea-coast, but inland, where it is not 
so damp, and is colder in the cold season, as every one says, 
it may be different. 

Orta 

They eat more peacock in Balagate than in any other part, 
especially in the city of Juner, which is near the mountains 
and the cold country; and those who have experimented find 
that it putrefies more than in Goa, So you may believe that 
these properties that are attributed to it do not belong to it 
here. Those who so write about it in Europe may tell the 
truth, while we speak the truth with reference to this country 
which we know. 
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POISON AND ANTIDOTE 

Ruano 

> 

Reading yesterday in a chronicle of the King of Portugal 
M[hich that boy showed me, I found a place where it treated 
of many mixtures which the writer had seen in his time. I 
there found that in the kingdom of Delhi there was a deadly 
poisonous root that bears a fruit which cures every man that 
is poisoned, and was very wholesome. The root was called 
Ra<^araga, and the fruit Mirabixi. I am very much 
surprised that you have never written about it. 

Orta 

We are very little conversant with things in the kingdom 
of Delhi. We gather what we know about it from people 
called Jogues^ and what they tell us on one day they deny on 
the next. They are a people who live by begging for alms, as 
I have told you. But 1 never heard this, though I have 
conversed with many of them, and none have ever spoken of 
it It seems to me contrary to all good philosophy, for the 
root maintains the trunk, the trunk the branches, the branches 
the fruit, so that the fruit which is an antidote to the poison 
is maintained by the root which is poisonous. This is contrary 
to reason. I say so because the principal base of a serpent’s 
poison is rectified by sixty-three different medicines. 

Ruano ' 

If you go by philosophy, we find plants and seeds every 
day which, in their different parts, have different effects. For 
instance the Zargatoa.^ Some trees in India have roots, the 
water distilled from which is very cold, and the bark and seed 
very hot. Men from Malacca also tell me that the herb which 
kills, when arrows are anointed with it, has on one side of the 
tree that looks to the west an antidote, as they told me, while 
the poison is on the side looking to the east. 

* Yogis. * Cineraria campeatris. Flea-wort; Senecio campettrii of De Candolle. 
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LAST COLLOQUY 
Orta 

These materials for simples need not be treated with such 
subtlety, nor is so much philosophy needed, for all can be 
answered. It is not remarkable that any plant should have 
the root cold and the leaves and fruit hot; but it is another 
thin g for the root to be poisonous, and the fruit fit to eat, and 
included in the class that may be called nutritive. For poison 
is totally opposed to this. Poison in itself has not the 
nourishing but the destructive property. Those who say 
that the antidote and the poison used for arrows are both 
from the same tree say what is false. However, this requires 
investigation, and I promise you that it shall be made wlien 1 
light upon those Joggles of Delhi. Believe me, that if God 
prolongs my days, I will find out the truth for you, or at least 
I will make a good attempt to do so. 

IlUANO 

Referring to the way of Ormuz, conversing with the 
Moors of Persia, they tell me about the Persian roses,^ so called 
by Avicenna, which we call ofniqnm'e rosado de Alexandria. 
Are these roses of Persia held to be soluble ? for we find those 
that are brought and planted to be so. 

Orta 

That medicine is much used among the inhabitants of 
Persia and Ormuz. For a man it is a light purgative in a 
good quantity, and boiled it is stronger. They give it boiled 
in 10-ounce doses with a little sugar, which causes five or 
six motions. A very honourable gentleman told me that it 
caused twelve, and he had gone for a month without any 
motion. But in truth the men to whom I have given this 
medicine never have passed more than six. 


‘ Itoia damatcena, Linn. 
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PERSIAN ROSES 


Ruano 

I rejoice much to know this that you have told me. I 
have a doubt about one thing. The roses have a very 
superficial value, like all other flowers. 

Orta 

Here we have less experience in the roses. In so far as 
they are styptics and purge fully, it should not cause surprise 
that there is virtue in the roses, as with all other things that 
are styptics. 


Footno'ie on thk word “Amkos’’ 

{contimied from page 230). 

Without the seeds before yon, it is most difficult to identify the various umbelli¬ 
ferous plants producing them, from their current names hi the bazaars of India. The 
principal of these seeds are :—(1) Pafdinaca grandttt^ Dalzell, hnphaii, Hog’s Fennel'* 
of Anglo-Indians. (2) Caminum Cgnmiam, Linn., Sanskrit jiraka, digestive ” ; 
Persian, from Sanskrit, zirah; Arabic kamnn, the Hebrew kamonj and our Lymen, 
C/'umin, and (Cummin. (f3) Carum Varm, Sanskrit f<mhux'i, ‘^curative”; Arabic 
carviya, i.e. of Caria,” and kannmirumi, i.e. Roman {i.e, Turkish) Cummin’*; 
Persian rimAflrwin/, Armenian (himmin ” ; Hindustani methazira, Sweet Cummin,” 
and eilaitizira, Foreign Cummin,” our Carway or C^araway. (4) Carum Bulbo- 
caatanum, Koch, lianiiim Bulhocastanumy Linn., Carum nigrum^ Royle, the gunyon of 
Kashmir, umhu of Ladak, and shiazira and kalijiri of all Indian bazaars, both these 
names meaning black (’umniiii,” and it is the»^^ Black Cummin” of Anglo-Indians ; 
these same Indian names being given in the bazaars to the seeds of Buphurum falcatum, 
another Umhellifer, of Nigelfa mtiva Fennel-flower,” a Frog-wort), the Niger seed ” 
of our older Pharmacists, and of Vernonia anthelmintica —all of which seeds are used in 
dilferent parts of India for adulterating the seeds of Carum Bulbocastanum, (5) Carum 
Ajowan and I^ychotifi coptica, DC., Carum copticumy Benth., Sanskrit yamaniy i.e. 
‘^of the Greeks [cf. Javan]; Persian nankhahy appetisintr”; Arabic kamanimaliki, 
Royal Cummin”; Hindustani, from Sanskrit, ajawan ; Mahratti omva and Tamil 
omati —both corruptions of the Sanskrit yamaniy the ^^Ajwan” and ^^Omum” of 
Anglo-Indians, and [compare ow?«n] of Dioscorides, hi. 70. (0) Carum rox- 

hurghianumy’^ Bt&nWi.y Pimpinella involucratUy DC., and Apium involucrafumy Roxb., 
Sanskrit ajamoduy ^^ goat-odour ”; Persian and Arabic karafi; Hindustani ajmud; 
Telegu ajamodaomamuy ^^goat-smelling ajvoan.** The kharasaniajwan of the Indian 
bazaars is Henbane” seed [Hyoscyamus niger\ the Jovis faba,” ^^Faba suilla,” and 
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^^Sissili Indicum” of the older Pharmacists. (7) Pimpinella Anisum, Linii.^ Sanskrit 
shataphaspha, hundred-flowered ” j lliudustani and Mahratti sont; Persian hadiyan] 
Arabic raziyanaj and nnisun ; Cyngaleso detmdaru, “ divine C'ummin,” and mahadaru, 
great Cummin,” the dpvTjdop or &pr)dop^ and Appiffop or Apicop of the Greeks, until they 
came to discriminate between Common Dill and Auis or Anise. (8) Foeniculum 
Panmori or Anethum Pammrium of DC. [not to be distinguished from Foeniculum 
vulgare, Gaert., our Common Fennel, Fenel, or Fenoil], the panmuhori, that is 
bette-leaf-fennel ” of the Indian bazaars. And (9) Anethum Sowa, Roxh. [not to he 
distinguished from Anethum graveolens, Linn.; Peucedaneum graveolennj Benth., our 
Common Dill]; Sanskrit shataphmpha (v. 7), and madhuruy sweet Anise,” and 
mishriya ” of Egypt,” the pdpadpop of the Greeks, and the Sowa Dill ” of Anglo- 
Indians. 
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ERRATUM 

Page 301, line 12. For she had bracelets of the C'hank shell 
on her arms ” read unless she had bracelets of the Chank 

shell on her arms.*’ 
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CHIEFLY AUTHORITIES QUOTED, WITH TITLES 
OF THEIR WORKS 


Aben Musuai. His authority quoted for 
tamarinds growiii^jf in Syria, 424 
Abenzoah (Abubekr ibn Zahb) of Seville 
was a friend of Averrois {whom ace). 
lie knew the Koran by heart, and was 
well versed in the science of medicine. 
He served the Almoravides, and died at 
Morocco, whither he bad jj^oiie on a visit 
ill 1201, aged 00. His work Al Teisir 
was published at Venice in 1400, under 
the title of InHpit liber theicriac da 
haimodana, afterw^ards bound up with 
Averrois, 23 

Abtabhahic or Albatari or Albasar, a 
translator of Galen, 244 
Acacio, Felici, on linaloes, 259 
Abklham {see Jdalcam) 

Abelxa (Adil Shah) of Bijapur. His use 
of the title Shah, 74. Account of, 72 n. 
Aecio, a native of Amida in Mesopotamia, 
became a pliysician at Constantinople. 
Author of Tetrahiblosy published at 
Basle, 1538 and 1535 and 1542. On 
amber, 25. First Grecian to give the 
name of linaloes, 260. Mentions 
camphor, 86. His name for zedoary, 
458 

Albasok {see Abtabuaric), 316 
Albataric {see Abthabaric) 

Algamzi, quoted by Serapiam, about aloes, 
10 

Ali, followers of (Shiites), called Moaijs, 
193,194 

Amato Lusitano {see Joao Rodriguez) 
Ambrosio, a Dominican Friar sent to 
India by Pope Paul IV. as Bishop of 


Aurence. A native of Malta and a 
learned Arabic scholar. He died at 
Cochin when about to return. On the 
origin of the name Aleppo, 406 
Andrade, PAUiiA dk, a half-caste lady at 
Goa poisoned by datura, 175 
Andre (Milanese), a lapidary. On war 
elephants, 188 

Andiuinicu^, apparently a mistake for 
Marcus Aurelius, 28 
Arcadius, Emperor. A piece of cinnamon 
dating from his time, 127, 129 
Aristotle, 288 

Autuario. a Greek doctor of authority, 
439 

Avenrrois (Abul Walid Muhammad ib 
Rosch). a native of Cordova, greatly 
versed in the sciences of medicine ana 
logic. He was Cadi of Seville, then of 
Cordova, enjoying the favour of the 
gfeat Almanzor. But in 1195 he lost 
the goodwill of that warrior and was 
banished. He died at Morocco, 1199. 
His chief glory is practically to have 
introduced Aristotle to the western 
world, and to have been the first trans¬ 
lator of the Almagest of Ptolemy. His 
great work on medicine was called the 
book of the whole, Tncipit liber de 
medicina Average qm dicitur coliget 
(Venet. 1482). This was probably the 
version of the work of Avenrrois which 
Orta had at Goa. Ideas respecting 
amber and camphor, 23, 93. Mentions, 
but says little of assafoetida, 44. Said 
that Galen did not know cardamom, 
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101. Describes a plant he calls Itele- de Milan em Itulia {Coimhm, 
nissan, 50. Said that (lalen did not Count Ficallio remarks tl^at a book 

know mace or nutmeg, 274. Creeks published at Coimbra in 1501 should 

ignorant of several medicines^ 275. On iiave been ((noted by Orta, whose book 

tabaxir, 412. On tamarinds, 4-7 was publislied at Goa in 156t3. Deriva- 

Avicenna (Abu Ali Hosein Ben Ab- tion of the name Badajos, 401 

DALLAii Ben Sina), the great Persian Barketo (Franc isco), grant of land to, 

physician, was born and educated at at Bn^raim, 443 

Bokliara, 47, 281. He was AVazir to a Bki.unknsk (AndkiJ:). An Arabic scholar. 
Prince of Hamadan, and afterwards and translator of Avicenna, witli 1n- 

lived at Ispahan. IJisgreat work, called terjrretatio noniinum Arabivorum (1527), 

Kannnif was in five books. A Latin published as an appendix to the text of 

version was produced in the twelfth Avicenna, 18, 42, 48. On the camphor 

(*entury by Girardus C'remonensis. tree,94. Oiicana-fistola, 117. Avicenna 

Physicians in the East knew his work makes two chapters when doubtful, 209. 

thoroughly, 10. On effect of aloes, 14. On cardamom, 110. (/nerja, the name 

Treatment with aloes, 17. Orta used of thick cinnamon, 124. On manna, 

the text amended by the Belunense, 18. 281. On espodio, 412. 

Origin of aml»er, 21,22. Names trans- Ben Zacaria (see Basis), 221 
lated literally from the Arabic, ;10. Berid Shah (nee Verido) 

Fruit of the 88, ,34. Ownltiht, BosyuK (J)iaiak), account of, 8,39, 4,59 w. 

40. Used the Arabic language, 41. On Took part in the Fifty-eighth ('ollo(|uy, 

scents, 48. On ealnmo aromaticOfiVl. On 4,59-472. (Snv^H Mamelos de Hen- 
caniphor, 89, 91, 96. Camphor causes 462, 465 

insomnia, 97. On cardamoms, 100. Braoanza {nee Constantino) 

On cassia fistula, 114. Use of cocoa-nut Brahmins, 290, 291 

oil, 142, 148. ^Vhen uncertain be Budeo, Guimierme. An account of 

quoted the statements of others, 164. money values (1583), 400 

On cubebas, 171. AProte coiKjerning 

bananas, 196. On Folio Indo, 206. Cairo, Isaac de (Isaquk) (Isak Ji dakus), 
Only had confused accounts of gafanga, Omnia opera Ys^nak in hoc volumine 

209. On tlie clove tree, 219. Knew ronfinenta (Lugduni, 1515), and other 

mace and nutmeg, 275. On mangos, editions. Isaac was sent to Portugal, 

288. His name for w'ater-melons, 804. by way of Suez, to report the death of 

Followed Dioscorides about pepper, ,369. Sultan Bahadur. He was a native of 

On tabaxir, 409, 412. On esquin- Cairo, and a good linguist. His de¬ 
auto, 417. C)u tamarinds, 424. On rivations of the word (riiadaloupe, 276. 

turbit, 487. On olibanum, 447. Use of Pedra de (^’evar," ,351. Bread 

Doubtful about zedoary, 455. Only from magnets for the King of (’eylon, 

saw zarumbet, 456. Zarnabo a large 3,51 

tree, 458. His name for betel, 478 Castkllo Branco (Dom Francisco), 

chamberlain to King Joao III. in 1527. 
Bahram Nizaai Shah (nee Nizaaioxa) There was an areca palm planted in the 

Baltanos (Mexia Dominoo he). Com- garden of his country-house, 200 

pendio de nentencian moralen y de algnnas C’astes, 69, 290, 445, 446 
COSOS notables en Espuna (Hispali, 8vo. Cei^o (Cornelio). His name for Acorus 
1558). Said there were diamonds in Calamus, 418 
Spain, 848 Champier (see Sinforianus) 

Barbaro, Hkrmalao. Annotations of Charaka (Xarach). llie divine Hindu 
Pliny. Value of spikenard, 404. physician. Orta merely mentions a 

Barreihos (Gaspah), Chorographia de citation from Serapiam, 819 

alguns logares quo stam em hum caminho, Charles V. The fact of his taking a 
que fez Caspar Barreiros em o anno de medicine considered a proof that it is 
15Ji,6 come^ado <U Badojos em Ca>stella tei a good, 881 
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CoDRo, misprint for Ccmno. 

Co.TK-(j’oPAR. •A native of Apulia, who 
had turned Moor. Said tliere were 
many rurcait in Cairo, 16.5 

Pkrcolim (Khwa.feu Parklli). A 
Parsee interpreter at Bazaim. A rich 
merchant well read in native literature. 
Friend of Ortji. On the name of aloes, 

7. Information about tlio birthplace of 
Avicenna, 46 

Constantino dk Braoanza, brother of 
the Duke, Viceroy, 1.5.56-61. Account 
of liis expedition to .lafiiapetam, 

4(>4 

Coiino, Valehio, Annotafiones in Petard 
Diosroruti, first printed in the Roelle 
edition of Dioscorides (Frankfort, 1.546), 
aj^ain (Ar^enterati, 1561). The worst 
kind of hnaloes at Rhodes,:i.59. Valerio 
Probo is a misprint, 2.59. On tamarinds, 

426 

Crasto, Joao i)k, (lovernor from 154.5 
to 1.546. A stick of camphor pre¬ 
sented to, 69. Capture of Diu by, 443, 

444 n. 

Cremonknse, (iirakdo. Ijatin edition of 
Avicenna, subsequent corrections bein^ 
made by Andr^ Belunense. Orta 
compares him to Davus, in the Andrm 
of 'lerence, 102, 409. An Andalusian. 

Not ail Arabic scholar, 41. (hive the 
wron#^ name for cassia fistula, 113 

CuNHA, Nuno ua. Governor from 1529 to 
1536. Bassein ceded to, by Sultan 
Bahadur, 445 

Daves (see (’remonensk), 102, 408 

DxoHcoiiinEs was supposed to have been a 
native of Cilicia, and to have written 
his treatise on Materia Medica shortly 
after Pliny’s time. It is in five books. 

He was the principal authority for 
centuries, his work containing the best 
knowledge of his time. It w’as first 
published in 1478 (black letter), a Latin 
translation. The first Greek edition 
appeared at Venice in 1499. Orta ap¬ 
pears to have used the translations by 
Jean de la Ruelle and Andres Laguna. 
Praise of the aloe, 6. Use of aloe. 

Its effects, 15. Benjuy said to grow in 
Cyrene and Judaea, 60. His cardamom 
not the Indian plant, 101. Weight of 
cinnamon increased by cassia lignea, 
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PERSONS 

125. ('innamon trees not so small as 
ho states, 130. His Mirto Agreste sup¬ 
posed to becubeha, 170,172. Wrongly 
informed about Folio Indo, 203. Does 
not mention galanga, 210. Wrong 
about ginger, 225. Cate what he calls 
licium, 266. His mirabolanos not 
those of India, 3L5. Wrote on incorrect 
information, 3()9. Whether he knew 
the mace and nutmeg 273, 274. 

W'ronj* about pejiper, 369. On spiken¬ 
ard, 404. Oil espodio, 412. On turbit, 
4.36. Knew nothing of lac, 243. 

Elineta, Paflo, J)e re medica, Libri septem 
(l*aris, 1532), says tliat elephant’s nails 
are used, 160. Meanings of Gariolilo, 
213, 214. On zedoary, 458. On lac, 

^ 243, 244, 24.5 

Estrabo (Strabo), on tlie figs of India, 
199. Rhinoceros mentioned by, 270 

Faleiro. Colleague of Magellan, 216 

Felice, Acacio, on names of linaloes, 
259 

Fernandez, Alvaro. A doctor in the 
hospital at Goa, 2.30 

Francisco Mrsthk (.vce Xavier) 

Friars, Italian. Minorites named Fra 
Bautolomeo and Fba Anoelo Palla. 
Two eminent writers on drugs, whose 
work was published at V’eiiice in 1.543. 
Held carpassio to be the cuheba of 
Avicenna, 171, 172. Galanga the root 
of esquinanto, 210. On lac, 245. (hi 
linaloes, 257. Wrong about pepper, 
309, 371. (in esquinanto, 420, 4.58 

Frciisio (Fn io) Lkonando. J)e llistoria 
ISfirpmm (Basle, 1542). One of the best 
botanical hooks of the time, hut Orta 
disliked quoting him because he was a 
Lutheran. On spikenard, 404, 420. 
Ou zedoary, 458 

Gadi, Mateus 1)f. Al^rote a commentary 
on Avicenna, 18 

Galen (Clacdius Galends), a native of 
Pergamus in Mysia, born A.n. 130. 
After attending lectures in Smyrna, 
Coriiitli, and Alexandria he went to 
Rome A.D. 163, returning to Pergamus 
ill 168. Ill the next year he was sum¬ 
moned to Aquileia by the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, and he went to Rome 
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agaiu^ where lie had charge of young 
C’ommodus, aged 9. There, in 170, he 
prepared the compound medicine for 
the Emperor, called Thkhiaca, which 
Marcus Aurelius took daily. Galen 
also made it for Septimius Severus. At 
Rome he finished two of his principal 
treatises. The place and date of Galen’s 
death are uncertain, probably about 200 
A.D. His authority is not considered 
so high as that of Dioscorides. 'I'he 
earliest published edition is P. Pintium 
de Caneto (\’enice, 1490). De smplicHtus 
Medicamcntis ad Patemianum. Gives 
the same virtues for acoro as for 
amomum, 28. J.<ebrija and Serapiam 
careless in quoting him, Orta not 
to be frightened by having (ralen quoted 
at him, 00, 99. Use of cardamomo in I 
conformity with his teaching, 106. ! 
Gives many kinds of costo, 148. Shows | 
Cubeba to be Mirto Agrede of Dios- 
corides, 170. Avicenna might know 
cubebas without understanding Galen, 
172,173. Never mentions bananas, 196. 
Says nothing new about spikenard, 20(). : 
Cariofilo not in Galen, 214. Serapiam | 
quotes Galen about cloves, 219. Did 1 
not write of the linalocs, 2.52. Often j 
wrongly quoted, 313. Merely quotes 
Dioscorides as regards pepper, 3(>9. 
Knew the nutmeg and mace, 273 I 

Gaza, Tkodobo ((tuaza). Translator of ■ 
Theophrastus. Errors as regards 
turbit, 430 i 

Gebakdo of Cremona {see Cbemonense) j 
Gerommo, Dom. Brother of the cholera i 
patient, 154 j 

Gon^aes, Jorge. A discreet mercliant \ 
w'ho told Orta about the position of ; 
Babylon, 232 

Guarinero, Antonio, Ojms praeclarum ad ' 
Prajp» (Lugd. 1534), with regard to the 
use of assafetida, \ 

Hamjam, brother of Verido, cured by 
Orta, 107 

Herodotus, 119. Fabulous notices re¬ 
specting the way of collecting cinnamon, 
124 

Hippocrates. Hipp. Coi opera per Fahium 
Calvum (Basle, 1526). Count Ficalho 
thinks that Orta had the book of 
aphorisms, Uippocraiis Aphorismi cum 


Ouleni commentarm, edited by Nicolao 
Leoniceno (Paris, 1632),*or the edition 
by F. Rabelais 

Homer even sleeps sometimes : referring 
to Lebrija, .33 * r 

Honestis, Cristofkro de. Commentator 
of Mesue', printed with the works of 
Mesue, 1480,1490,1491. On emeralds, 
358 

Idaixjam (Adklham) held the coast from 
Angediva to C’ifardam, 70, 72 

Isaac ok CUiro (t>ee C airo) 

Isidore, St., Etgmologiarum fib. xjc., and 
Origin am. (’opied Dioscorides about 

pepper, .369, 371 

Jacob de Partibur, a commentator of 
Avicenna. Medicines have different 
effects when applied outwardly or in¬ 
wardly, 15 

Kho-ta {see C’oje) 

Laguna, Andreas. Translator of Dios- 
corides into Spanish. Anrwtationes in 
Ihoscoridem (Lugduni, 15.54). Orta, 
until the last colloquy but one, thought 
the name was Tordelaguna, 467. 
Ceylon an island, not a city, 26. 31iey 
only distil from the flowers of Caiiela, 
130. On cinnamon, 127. Oil, men¬ 
tioned by Dioscorides, from the co<‘oa- 
palm, 144. Druggists should procure 
Costo from Venice, 1.52. On cocoa-nut 
products, 141. Calls China the India 
further east, .378. Portuguese only care 
for robbing and ill-treating the natives, 
373. 

Lebrija, A ntonio de. Divtionarium Latino^ 
Hispanicum (Salamanca, 1492). Lexica 
artis Medicamentariae (Compluti, 1518). 
Orta was probably at Alcala when the 
latter book was published. He corrects 
the author respectfully, saying ^^even 
Homer sometimes sleeps,” 33. Says 
Lebrija was learned and curious, 33 

LeoniceFIo,NicoixAs(Lyoniceno). Opuscula, 
etc. (Venice, 1630), also l>e epidemia 
quam Itali gallicum morbum, 82, 210, 
438. Should not say so much evil of 
Arabian physicians, the fault being his 
own, 113 
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^ADREMALuco (Imad itl Muiik), Torritory 
in the Dedbaii, 71. His diamonds, 
346 

Magellan. Denounced for his disloyalty, 
. 2?6 ^ 
Magi, an Armenian bishop on the, 449 
Malitpa. a native doctor who came to 
speak about turbit, 4.‘16 
Manabdo (see Mknaiido) 

Manokl I., Kin^^ of Portugal. Rhinoceros 
presented to. He sent it to the Pope, 
270 ^ 
Mansarunqe (see Mksue), 143 
Marceli^), H3. (Marckli.us Kmpiricus) 
Marcelli de medieamentiSy empiricis, 
physicis ac rationalibus hher (Basle, 1536). 
Marineo, Locio Sec’cIvO, the author of 
Ih fas cosas iUustres y excellentes de 
Espana (Alcala, 1639). His derivation 
of the word Guadalupe, 276 
Mascarenhas, Dom Joa3i. His valour at 
Diu, 443 

Matteo Silvatjco (see Silvatico) 
Matthioli de Sienna, Petbo Andrea 
(Matix)Ix) Sinense). Wrote annotations 
on Dioscorides. I discorsi de M. Pietro 
Andrea Matthioli (Venice, 1555). A 
very erudite author who told many 
stories about elephants, 190. His ex¬ 
hortation to Portuguese physicians led to 
Orta's book being written, 135. Angelica 
a kind of costo, 161. Lamented the loss 
of amomum, 28. On mirabolauos, 317. 
Bezoar stone, 3G5. Value of guaiacam, 
381. Oil sandal, 393. On spikenard, 
404 

Mbimves, Micer Andre, on elephants, 

187 

Melique Tartar. An Uzbeg serving 
under Idalcam,” 282 
Menarik) Joao (Johannes Manardus). 
Author of Epistolamm Medicinedium, 
Libri XX (1640), and JAteraria de Gemis, 
Some of his letters had been previously 
published at Ferrara in 1521. On the 
effect of aloes, 14, 16. Saw calamo 
aromaiico in Panonia, 80. On Cassia 
fistola, 113, 116. Cinnamon, 126. 
Calamo aromatico, 211. On spikenard, 
404. Espodio, 413 

Meneses, Manoel 'Pello de. Sent by 
Nuho da Cunha on a mission to Xael. 
Imprisoned there, but ransom^. Learnt 
a cure for dysentery there, 232 


Meneses, Tristao de. Governor of 
Maluco, 232 

Mesue (Masarunge, corruption of 
Maswi.tah). His works were entitled 
Jnetpit liber consolatione de medicinarum 
simplicium solutinarum Johannis J^hm 
Mesne (Mediolani, 1473). Jo. Meme 
graljodtn quod est aggregafio et anti- 
dotarum eleduartomm (1470). Hoc loco 
consummantur universa opera Dim 
Johannis Mesue (V’^enice, 1479). 14 

editions soon followed. On the use of 
aloes, 16. Cassia fistola, 115. On 
turbit, 432. Mirabolanos, 316. On 
emeralds, 368. Tamarinds, 427. De¬ 
scription of turbit, 437 

Moalis (see Ali) 

Moiiadum Coja (Khoja Jahan). This wag 
Mohammad Kasim, styled Hindu Shah, 
whose literary title was Ferishta, 71 

Mitla Uokm, a physician. Use of zedoary, 
465 

Mullas. Native physicians and other 
learned men, 43 

Musa (Brasavola Antonio), Examen 
omnium simnlicium medicamentorum 
(Rome, 1636, and other editions). De 
sirupis liber (Lugduni, 1640). Of all 
modern writers Musa was the one with 
whom Orta most often agreed. On 
bitterness in aloes, 11. No reverence 
for any master, 16. On the benjuy 
tree, 69, 00, 63, ("innamon, 129. 

Galaiiga and Acoro, 210. Linaloes, 
261. Reason for ships having wooden 
nails, 361. Pepper, 369, 371. Sandal, 
897. Espodio, 412. Esquinauto, 419. 
Tamarinds, 42C. Turbit, 439. Zedoary, 
468 ’ 

Nebhua (misprint for Lebrija) 

Nizamoxa or Nizawoluco (Bahram Nizam 
Shah or Nizam ul Mulk). Capital at 
Ahmediiagar. A great friend of Orta, 
often mentioned. His Nizamshahi 
Dynasty reigned from 1608 to 1007. 
His phpicians on Socotrine aloes, 7. 
On amber, 27. Cured by Orta, 08, 
210, 399. Of royal caste, 71, 72. 
Meaning of his name, 73. Cure of his 
son, 311. Took from the rich to give 
to the poor pilgrims, 250. Use of betel, 
474. I'o try a poison, gave it to a con¬ 
demned prisoner, 405 
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NoronhAj Affonso de. Viceroy, 1550 to 
1554, 414 

NuxVkz, Agostino, Hon of Lionardo, 4(54 

Orta, (Jarcia de. The author. Student 
at Sdlamanca and Alcala, 1-5. Not to 
be frightened by having Galen quoted at 
him, (50, 07. For Orta the testimony 
of an eye-witness was worth more 
than that of all the physicians and 
fathers of medicine, 125. At Diu with 
Sousa, 4.‘52. March across Kattiawar, 
232. Buys turbit in the bazar at Diu, 
4.33. fn the war with tlie Zamorin, 
122, 12.3. In ( eylon, 1.30 n. At the 
Illia de Vacas, .3(53. Visits to Ahmed- 
natrar, 300. C^ures of Nizamaluco, 210, 
402. (’ure of the sou of Nizama¬ 
luco, 311, 455. Cure of the brother of 
Verido, 107. Treatment of cholera, 
154-J57. Treatment of datura poison¬ 
ing, 174-177. Against his conscience 
to experiment on his servants, 175,17(5. 
Shown a hook (P/atma) in Sousa’s house, 
14. Words used by him in abusing 
servants, 5.3. Grant of the island of 
Bombay to, 19.3, 280. Defence of 
Portuguese policy, 248. Bought spiken¬ 
ard at Diu for the King, 404. Malupa’s 
testimony to his knowledge, 4.3(5. Dis¬ 
liked betel, 473. Not fond of rice, 4(50. 
Did not dare, when a student, to say 
anything against Galen or tlie (ireeks, 
275. Knew Czbegs serving under 
Indian princes, 282. A teacher of, and 
learner from Nizamoluco, 30(5. Cure of 
Sancho Pirez, 414. At the Cave of 
Elephanta, 444. ( auses which led to 

his writing the hook, 135 

Ovid. 11 is fables composed in the manner 
of that about Parizataco, 38 

Pandetario (fiee Silvatico) 

Parizataco. Legend of his daughter, 
38 

Pauix) (ftee Egineta) 

Pereira, Diogo de. A learned friend of 
Orta. On the use of amber by the 
Chinese, 27. Heard an elephant talk 
at Bijayanagar, 180. Or Heveira (.>), 
180 n. 

PiLco, Mirandolano. Apologia of the 
Conde de Mirandole cited with refer¬ 


ence to the meaning of the word Mago, 
449 • 

PiRi<3?, Sanciio, at the court of Nizam 
Shah. Cured by Orta, 413. Account 
of, 413 n. • ^ 

Platkarius, Mattiielts, Matthaei Platearxi 
Liber de sirnpUex medicnia area instans 
(Lugduni, 1512). All hitter things are 
iLseiul, 11 

Platina. Platinae de vitia pontijieurn his- 
toria (\’enice, 1518), and other editions, 
14 

Plinv, Uistoria Xatiiralis (Venice, 14G9), 
thirtv-eight editions, (5, 8, 82, 99, 
108, 1.30. ()n('oj?/o,148. On elephants, 
18.>, 189, 401. llhinocerov*, 270, 273, 
34.5. Followed Dioscorides about 
pepper, 3(59. Spikenard, 404, 405. 
Diamonds, 342. Pepper trees like 
junipers, 370 

Pythagoras, 45 

Basis (AitritEKii bk.v Zakaria kr Kasi), 
Lifter lleleauy^ i.e. continens artem tnedi- 
cimie (Venice, 1.50(5), Libri nd Ahuan- 
sorem. Ltbri dnusioniim de juncturts de 
niorbis infantum (Mediolani, 1481). 
Pills for the plague, 12. Arabic word 
for cholera, 155. Mentions the eureasy 
1(50. On bananas, 19(5, 197. Nothing 
new from him about tlie espigue, 20(5. 
On lac, 244. On sandal, 397. On 
bamboo, 411. U^e of turbit, 43(5 

Reveira (sec Pereira), 180 n. 

Rodriguez, Joao, known as Amato Lrsi- 
TA.No. Wrote commentaries on Dios- 
corides. Anaxarboei de materia mediea, 
libros e narrationes (Venice, 1553), 
127 

Rodriguez, Tomas. An eminent Portu¬ 
guese phy.sician, friend of Orta. His 
letter about the exhortation of Matthioli 
Sinense led to Orta’s WTiting his book, 
135 

Rurlio (Jean dk la Ruelle). One of 
the best-known translators of Dios- 
coridcs. Ilis Materia Mediea was first 
published in 151G. Orta probably had 
the edition of 1549. Ruelle also wrote 
De naJtura stirpium, Libri /m(Pari8, folio, 
153G), which Orta also possessed. Orta 
spoke of Ruelle as a learned man 
worthy of much praise, 12, 50, 59, 
171. On figs of India, 199. On 
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cardamoms, 103. Cariofilo, 214. Being 
more modern should be more accurate, 
200 

RrFO made pills of Basis for the plague. 


fexVANAROTiA, MlGl^EL, OpHU de hdiiwis 
(1485), Prativa de Aegntndinie (1478), 
258 ^ 


Senknsk {eee Mattiiiojj) 

SfipI'Eveda, hKiiNANDu i)E, j\JainpuInx 
medinunrum in quo continentur onmes 
medicinae tarn sttuplicea quani compoatitw, 
quod m umdoctorifi huheutur utilie medtch\' 


necnon aromatariis, nuper edituK (Sala¬ 
manca, 1523). lie was probably eon- 
tempoiarv with Orta at Salamanca. 
On assafootida, 40, On liiialoes, 257. 
On pepper, 371. On spikenard, 400 

Sehapio (Sehapiam, Serapiox). 'I'liero 
were two Serapios. 1'he elder Serapio’s 
work was printed with a version of the 
tTemoncnse’s edition of Avicenna, Ldter 
kiernpiome aggregufm in medtehm mmp/i- 
cihuHf frauft/atw iSiimnm Jamiemus inter^ 
preta Abraham Judaea (Medicdani, 1473). 
Se\eral editions followed. I’he ^<ork of 
the younger Serapio is one of the most 
comjdete treatises on materia medica 
written by an Arab. Orta quotes it con¬ 
stantly, He probably had the edition 
of 1531, Obra/t de Joao iSerapio (Jahiah 
ben Serabi) (Venice, 1497). Serapio’s 
name for aloes, 9. Effects of aloes, 15. 
Believed that amber was generated in 
the sea, 21. Anacardo, 33. Mistaken 
about calamo, 82, 89. In error about 
camphor, 90. Effects of cocoa-nut, 143. 
On the identity of C-ubebas, 170, I7l. 
Areca, 195. Bananas, 19(5. Areca 
catechu, 209. C’love, 219. On lac, 
244. Afraid to say anything against 
the Greeks, 275. Mirabolanos, 316, 
319. Sandal wood, 397. On Tab- 
axir, 411. Esquinanto, 419. Tama¬ 
rinds, 424 

Shiites (see Ali) 

SiLVATHU), Mateo, wrote under the name 
of Pandetahio. Litter Pandectarum 


medicina£. Afterwards came Ojtvs Pan- 
dectarum Matthnei Sylmtiei cum Simone 
Januense (1498) (Venice, 1507), (Turin, 
1526). Name of aloe, 9. All bitter 
things useful, 11. Mistakes pardonable. 


46, 170. Pepper, 371, 419. Liii- 
aloes, 259. Mace, 270 
SiMAo, Genoes, a very untruthful person, 
181, 458 ^ ' 

SlNPOHIANO (SYWPHCmiKX ClIAMPIEH of 

Lyons), a prolific writer in Latin and 
French. Symphonia Galeni ad Hippo- 
vratem Pampas Klysius Gallia, on Lina- 
loes, 258 

SoFY or Sufi, erroneous idea about the 
name, 75 

Sousa, Martin Affonso de. '‘^Amo” 
and friend of Orta with whom he went 
to India. Governor of Portuguese 
India, 1542-1545. At Diu and Basseiii. 
(^ession of Diu to, 412. March across 
Kattiawar. Attack of fever, 232, 309. 

C ured at Diu, with root of China, 380. 
Defeated the Zainoriii near Cochin, 123. 
Book (Platma) found hy Orta, in house 
of, 14 

Straho (see Estrabo) 

Sultan Baiiadi h. King of Cambay. 
His dynasty ruled from 1391 to 1583, 
when Guzerat became part of the 
Emperor Akhar’s dominioiis. March to 
Ahmcdabad, !32. Sousa w ith him, 309. 
Effects of bliang on, 10, 55. Invasion 
of Malw'a. Treaty with Sousa, 442. 
News of his death taken to Lisbon 
(see (’airo, Isaac of), 276 

Tahmasp Shah of Persia, called Xatamaz, 
151, 283 

Tamara, Francisco de. Jean Bohemo 
de las costumhres de todas las ge^ites 
(Antwerp, 1556). Places wdiere cin¬ 
namon is found in South America, 131. 
Diamonds, 347 

Tamirham or Taboriam (Tamebijinr), 70 
Temistio (Tiie3iistius), a friend of Julian 
the Apostate and a commentator of 
Aristotle, 105 
Terence (see Davus) 

1 hkophrastus (see Gaza). Theophrasti de 
historin et de caiisis plantanm, libros 
ut latinos legeremus. Theodore Gaza 
(Tarrvisii, 1483), 103, 129 
ToRDEijioirNA (see Laguna) 

Toscano, Simao. Orta’s tenant at Bombay, 
286 

Vatomai'Jno (see Vabthema). A famous 
Italian traveller, accused of inaccuracies 
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by Orta. Ttinerario di Ludovico di 
Varthema (Rome, 1610). Translated 
and edited for the Hakluyt Society by 
the Rev. G. P. Badger. Sir Henry 
Yule looked upon much of Varthema’s 
narrative as fiction. Orta says he 
dressed as a Moor, but never went 
beyond Calicut and Cochin, 01. On 
water-supply at Ormuz, and absence of 
wood and water in Malacca, 02 

Vaz, Migukl. Vicar-General sent out by 
Joao III. to initiate missions, 297 

Verido (Kasim Berid), 71,72. Orig^inally 
a Geor^^ian slave. He ruled in Bider. 
Died 1504. His son took the title of 
Berid Shah. The dynasty ruled from 
1484 to 1508 

V^ESALio. Abuse of guaiacam, 380 


XahoijAm (Shah Allum). This was the 
Afghan Shore Khan whp drove Hum- 
ayiin out of India. He is not called 
Shah Allum by any other writer, 1631- 
1545, 70 

Xaismail (Shah Ismail), founder of tile 
Suffavi dynasty in Persia, 74, 76 
Xarach (me C'haraka), 319 
Xatamas (Shah Tahmasp), son and suc¬ 
cessor of Shah Ismail, 161, 283 
Xavier, Francisco de (called Mastre 
Francis(;o), came to India. Baptized 
the pearl fishers, 297 

yo<;uES (JoGis), 337 

Zamorin of Calicut, besieged (’ochin, 
122 
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Abelciilcitt, Scrapio’a name for vurctift, j Ai^n, Canarese name for Aoafram da 
^ Terra 103 

Acacia j 7 Ai^queca, cornelian, 3G0 

A9AFRA31 (Saffron). Virtues. Used to tinge Alberi, a name for Linaloes, 254 
food, 30 Alcacuz, 42 

A9AFRAM DA Terra, a medicine much Alcal, 110 

used, supposed to be zcdoary, 3(), 1(53, Alcameri, the name for Aguila Brava 
164, 453 at Cape Comorin, 253 

A9ETE, name for elephant in Canarese, Alcanave, hemp, 54 

IBl Alci, name for Alcanavk, 55 

Achar, a preserve of ginger or emblico, Aldirira, name for the aromatic calamo, 
112. In vinegar, 210. Mamelos eaten 70 
in, 223. Emblicos eaten in vinegar, Alfedra {see Esula) 

317 ALFor.iJAs, name of Fenogreek, 104 

Acibak, the Spanish name for aloes, 6 Algualia. Used as a perfume, 37^ 400 

Acoiu). Doubts of its identity. Not (kdamo Alia, Malay name for ginger, 223 
aromatico. Not espaduna. Avicenna had Alifracost, a confection, 426 
a chapter on it, 73-80, 81, 210, 211 Aliligi, a corrupt form given by Serapio 

A9UAT, name of mirabolanos, 315 of the word used for mirabolanos, 315 

Adamans, name for diamonds, 342, ,344 Alipium, Laguna on, 441 
Adhar (Andropogon laniger), Avicenna’s Awofar, the Arabic name for a pearl, 
name for esquinanto, 417 derived from Julfar, the name of the 

Adrac, name for green, ginger in the fishery in the Persian Gulf, 290, 297 

Deccan, Guzerat, and Bengal, 223 Aim Harut, one of the names for 

Arc, the Pandetario’s name for Lac, Altiht in Avicenna, 41 
242 Almagre, red ochre (see Armenian Bola) 

Afiom, name for opium among the Moors, Aijuaz, name for diamond in Arabic, 343 
,382 Almecega, oil used in attacks of cholera, 

Aoaixico, a name of Linaloes, 262 17 

Agalugem or Agaiaieum, a name given by Almiscre, 240 
Avicenna to Linaloes, 253, 262 Almisere, 205 

Agnocasto, a tree supposed to be the Almisque, mixed with amber to make 

Negundo (VifSiV Negundo), 324, 325 beads, 26, 37^ 55. A perfume, 400 

Agnus Castus, 173 Aia)e, 4, 6 

Aguila Brava, a plant in Ceylon and near Alsificari, same as Alcameri. 

Cape Comorin resembling Linaloes, 256 Altiht, 40, 41 
Aipo, a seed used in a prescription for Amaranth, 46 n. 
dysentery, 230 Amatista, amethyst, 360 
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Ambares, 52 

Amber, 20 to 27, 205, 400 
Ambim, name of tamarind in Guzerat, 
422 

Amendoahu, a name of benjuy, 02, 05 
Ameos, wild cummin, 230 
Amfiam, opium, 53, 330 
Amomo, 28, 103. An ingredient of 
'J'lRlACA, 28 
A MUSA {f<ee Musa) 

Anacahih), 32, 33 

Anafeoa, Jiijub tree, (50 

Ancusal, a corrupt name for Lac, 242 

Anoeihan, same as Anmuhan. 

Angelica root, said to Lave lieeii a sort of 
Gosto, 101 

Ani, name for elephant in Malabar, 181 
Anil, Indigo, 51 

Anime, some kind of copal or resin mis¬ 
taken for lac, 218 

Anjudan, 40, tree whence manna is 
taken, 41 

Angkioan, same as An.tudan. 

Antjspodio, 408, 451, 452 
Antit (see Altiht) 

Antbax, Greek for a carbuncle or ruby 
(nee Ruby), 355 

Anvale, a native name for Emblicos, 
318 

Anzubut, 245 {see Nespeha) 

Apas, 48 
Auaue, 317, 318 

Arasentis or Arisatis, said to be like 
turbit, 438 

Arata, name of a native medicine, 70 
Arbor Tbistk, 35 to 38 
Area, name for aloe in Guzerat and the 
Deccan, 0 

Areoa, name for Areca Catechu among 
the Nairs, 102, 104, 105 
Areoa Verde, 55 

Abktca, the name in Camboy for a 
species of mirabolanos, 318 
Aritiqui, the name for Citrinos used by 
native doctors, 318 
Armaful, 215 

Armenian Bola (red ochre), 24 
Arnabo, Aecio’s name for zedoary, 458 
Arrak (see Orraca), 200 
Arroz. Remarks of Dimas Bosque on a 
sticky kind of rice, 460 
Artemisa, 116 

Ascap. Averrois said the Arabs used this 
name for the best amber, 23 


DRUGS AND SIMPLES 

Aspaltitm. Mentioned by Pliny. Sold for 
linaloes, 257 

Assa Doce, 42, 50. Gum (see Benjuy) 
Assa-fktida, 40, 44, 45, 49, 58, 50 
Assa Odorata, 50 
Assabbl Dibihi, 70 
Ati, Guzerat for elephant, 181 
Ayacari, a myrtle used in a prescription 
for dysentery, 233 

Azel, a fish said to produce amber, 22 
Azevre, Portuguese name for aloe, 6, 7 
Azfar, a name for Citrinos, 315 
Azimhko (tluiiiper), 152 

Babilonico, 417 
Bacaraga, 483 
Bachk, 78 
Baud, 114 

Baladoh, Arab name for Anacardo, 32 

Balaustjas. Same elfect as Marmelos, 464 

Balax, a kind of ruby, 356 

Balimba, 07 

Bamboo described, 410 

Bananas, 107 {see iVI usa). Name in Guinea. 

The fruit that made Adam sin, 108 
Bangue or Bhang, 53 to 56. Effects on 
Sultan Bahadur, 55 

Barcajian, name for Turbit in Guzerat, 
431, 433 

Batiec 1x1)1, Aral) name for water melon, 
304 

Bava Simgua, name for (Jassia Fistula in 
the Deccan and Goa, 114 
Befbask, Avicenna’s name for mace, 275 
Bbijoim dk Boninas, 205 {see Benjuy) 
Belas, name for Marmeix) de Benguala 
ill Ba^aim and Bengal, 463 
Beldrega, 441 

Belenizan, name for Benjuy, of 
Averrois, 50 

Belkhegi, species of Mirabolanos, 315 
Bblericos, species of Mirabolanos, 316, 
316, 320 n. 

Bbli {see Belas) 

Benjuy (Gum Benjamin), 49, 60, 58, 60, 
60, (i3-65. Benjoim, 246 
Benzoin de Boninas, 68 , 63 
Ber, 66, 67 

Beriix), Beryl. Localities, 346, 369 
Betel or Bktre, 102, 194, 202, 264, 473 
to 479 

Betume Judaico, a medicine from Aralua 
of little value, sold at Goa as pitch for 
ships, 267 
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Bezar (Bkzoar) Stone, 160. Persian 
name from the he-goat, Pazam, 362- 
366 

Bezedabica, ^8 
Bhang (itee Bangue) 

Bola (»ee Mockbar), 448 
yoLARMENico (Armenian bola), red ochre, 
24 

Bolizan, 60 
Bolla, 448 

Boqueti a vale, Cingalese name for Pao 
de Cobra, 339 
Borax, 162 

Bracamasim, name of pepper in Arabia, 
370, 371 

Brazil Wood, different from sandal, 
396 

Brindoek, 67 
Bronca Ursina, 176 

Budieca, a melon so-called in Spain, 305 
Bugix)8&, 435 

Bunapai^, name for mace where it grows, 
276 

Birzio, large chank-shells, 301 
Bybo, Indian name for Anacardo, 32 

Cabalino, the worst kind of aloe, 10 
Cabeza (camphor), 88 
Caceras, 84 

Cachabar, name for Esquinanto in 
Muscot, 416 

Ca^oleas, a perfume, 400 
Cachora, a name of Zerumbet, 466 
Ca^uijui, 101, 103, 104 
Ca^ulla Quebir and Cbguer, 101 , 105 
Cadeoi Indi, 203 
Cafur (see Capur) 

Cahzcara (spikenard), 401 
Cairo (Coir), 140 
Caismao, Caismanis, 124, 125 
Calabarga, 414 
Calapur, 215 
Caijimbac, 261 
Calambuco, 206 
Calamo Alexandrino, 79 
Calamo Arabio, 79 

CaiiAMO Aromatico, 78, 79, 80, 81, 210 

Calamo Yngoentario, 79 

Caletpium, 164 

Calidunium, 164 

Calungiam, 209 

Calvegiam, 208 

Camac, gum in Arabic, 447 

Camalea, 269 


Camariz, 98 

Camea, name of cinnamon in Malabar, 
126 

Cana Fistola, 113 to 117, 460, 383 
Cancamo of Dioscorides, not lac, 243, 246, 
246 

Canei^, 128-136. Oil extracted, 132. 
Value coming from different places, 
132 

Canw)ra (Camphor), 86-98 
Canje, sour milk and rice given to 
patients, 168, 231 

Canthar, name for aloe given by Mateo 
Silvatico, 9 
Capillus Veneris, 30 
Capur, Arabian name for camphor, 96 
Carabe not the same as lac, 248 
Car AM bola preserve, 97 
Carbunculo, 365, 366 
Cardamomo, 99-112 
Cardea, 24 
Caril, 142 

Cariofilo, 213, 214, 215 
Carnklian, 360 
Carpata, 165 
Carpessio, 170, 468 

CARRUMFEIi, 216 
Caserhendar, 200 
Cassab Aldirira, 78 
Cassia, 122 
Cassia Fistola, 113 
Cassia Lignea, 117, 134 
Cast, 149, 150 

Cate (or Catechu), 194, 196, 264-271, 
474 

Catecomer, aloe in Canarese, 6 
Cat's Eve (Ohlo de Gato), 360, 481 
C’auli, 173 

Caxcax, name of opium poppy in Arabic, 
333 < 

Cayrbua, 110 

Cebar, Arabic name for aloes, 6 
Cembul, Avicenna’s name for spikenard, 
402 

Cenalfil, elephant tusk in Arabic, 181 
Cenorins, 198 

Cercanda, name for sandal wood in 
Canara, Guzerat, and the Deccan, 394 
Cetri (see Chatri) 

Chacani, 193, 196 
Chamoerros, 90 

Chamljgiam, a name for Galanoa in 
Arabic, 208 

Champj (Michelia Champaca), 37 
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Chandam, a name for sandal wood in 
Timor, 394 
Chanque, 215 

Chanquo, chank-shell used as a blow- 
horn ill temples, and for bangles, 301 
Chatri or Cetri means a hat, 4G2 
Checani, 196 

Cheicnem, Avicenna’s chapter on, 247 
Cheripo, the best pearl shells, 299. 

Mother-of-pearl, 301 
CniARSAMDAR, 114 
Chincapaixies, 198 
Chiviquilkn(jas, 165 
Cholera {see Colerioa Passio) 

CHost, 150 

CuRisoBALANus, name occurring in Galen, 
not nutmeg, 274 
Chrisolite, 359 

Chuna (Chunam), prepared lime used 
with betel {see Hetel) 

ClLIDONlA, 164 

CiNAMOMo (Cinnamon), see Canela. De¬ 
scription of the tree, 118-136. Stick 
found in about 1400, kept since the 
time of the Emperor Arcadius, 127 
CiNAMOMO Aixipitinio, 134 
CiRi, Malay name for betel, 477 
Cirifoles, popular name of a fruit (Beli) 
in Ba 9 aim, 463 

CiTRiNos, a species of mirabolanus, 319, 
320 n. 

CiTRONE, 318 

Cloves {see Cravo), 213-221. King of 
Ternati said that islands of cloves 
belonged to Portugal because each clove 
contains the five quinas, 216 
Cobra db Capbijx), 335-337 
Coco, cultivation, 139 
Coentro, a seed used in a prescription for 
dysentery, 231 
CoooHBRO Seco, 304 
Coir, 141 

CoLERicA Passio, 148, 154, 161 
CoMDAOA, name of Cana Fistola in 
Malabar, 114 
CoMiNHAM, 49, 59, 64 
CoMiNHOs, cummin seed from Ormuz, 64 
CONBAZBAGUB, 107, 108 
CoNDER, a word meaning resin, and 
used by Avicenna for frankincense, 

447 

Contra Ebba, 145,160 
Copra, 142, 143, 147 
CoQUO, 138, 140-147 


CORDUMENI, 101 
CoRU, 229, 233 
CosTi, 150 
CosTO, 148-161 

Cravo, 192, 215, 216, 217, 218 

C.’risocoia (bi-borate of soda), 162-167 

Crisocoiji (chrysolite), 360 

Croco Indiano, 453 

CuA, name for zedoary in Malabar, 455 

CUBABCIIINI, 169 

CuBKBAS, 168-173, 244 

CuMuc, 169 

CuNHET, 163 

(,’uPARi, name of Areca catechu in the 
Deccan and Guzerat, 193 
(j/'uRA, spirit from cocoa-nut. Method of 
obtaining and distilling, 140 
CuRiJAS, 165, 166 
Curcuma Ni, 164, 167 
CuuRDo, name of cinnamon in Ceylon, 
125 

Cuz, 42 
Cuzcuz, 460 

Dallaca {see Diaijica) 

Dalturbit, compound of Turbit, 246 
Darchini, 124, 125 

Darfulful, Serapio’s name for long 
pepper, 371 
Darinoo, 78 
Daubihaham, 125 
Darzard, 163 

Dates, mistaken for tamarinds, 425, 
426 

Datura, 174-177 
Dauco, 173 

Delegi, Arabic name for mirabolanos, 
315 

Diafinicam, 430 
D 1 AI.ACA, a name for lac, 246 
Diamoa (Diamonds), 34^352 
Dirire, same meaning as aroma, 79 
Doce, another name for Altiht, 40 
Dore, the name for cardamoms in 
Guzerat, 100 
Doriam, 177, 321 
Doriones (Doriao), 177 
Dorioes, a fruit-tree of Malacca, 176, 
177, 285, 321, 466 

Eii^ua, 110 

Elaghi, a name of cardamom in Guzerat, 
100 
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Elephantb, 179-190. Countries where 
found, 181. In war, 183, Hunt, 
188 

Elevi, cocdk - nut milk when green. 

Name in Malabar, 140 
Ej^belo, 315, 320 n. 

Eaiblicos, sjiecies of Miraboianos, «316- 
316 

Emeralds, 188, 358, 359 
En^al, name for cardamoms in Ceylon, 
100 

ENgKN^o, frankincense, 450 
Endive, used for fevers, 307 
Escamonea, 116 

Esmeraldas, emeralds, 357, 358 
Espadana, 81, 82, 210 
Esparegos, 31 

Espinhela, a stone, ruby, 356 
Espioua, 149, 206, 400-406 
ICspiQUENARDo, Spikenard, 203, 206, 404 
Espodio, 179, 408-414 
Esquinanto, spikenard, 203, 210, 416- 
421 

Estobaque (Storax), 63 
Esula, poisonous, 441 
ETREMiLiiV, name for cardamom in 
Malabar, 100 
Eupatorio, 31 

Faufel, 192-200. Arab name for Areca 
Catechu 

Fava de Maiaqda, Portuguese name for 
Anacahjk), 32 

Feluzalanok, same as Licio, 268 
Fenico Balano, 426, 427 
Fenooreek, 104 
Ferruzegi or torquoise, 358 
Ferula, 437 

Fil, Arab name for elephant, 181 
Filpbl, Avicenna’s name for Areca 
Catechu^ 193 

Foca, Arab name for the flower of Andrew 
pogon la^niger, 417, 420 
Folium Indum, 202-207, 477 
Frankincense, 447, 450 
FuiiA, 140 

PVlful, Avicenna’s name for pepper, 368, 
371 

Fumitory, 436 

Fumus Tebrae (Fumitory), 31 

Galanga, 78, 80, 208-211, 420 
Gali, 51 


Galungem, Arab name for Galanga, 208 
Gandas, Indian name for rhinoceros, 
270 

Gariofilo, wrong spelling; should be 
Cariofilo, 213 
Garnets, 354 

Garbo, Malay name for linaloes, 262 
Geauzi, Arab name for nutmeg, 276. 

Geoza, Averroi’s name, 276 
Geauzialindi, Arab name for cocoa-nut, 
276 

Gbiduab, Avicenna’s name for zedoary, 
454, 455 

Gengibre, ginger, 223 
Geuza {see Geauzi), Geoza, 276 
Gimzibil, Arab and Persian name for 
ginger, 223 
Ginger, 223-227 
Golfam, 206 

Gotim, a name for belericos, 318 
Gramalla, 114 
Ghana Paradisi, 104 
Guaiacam, 381, 384-388 
Gubera, the tree on which lac falls, 
according to Basis, 244. Same as 
SoRVA, 245 
Gum Arabic, 6 
Guvi (or Bel»<’Bico), 320 
Guzaratas, an excellent kind of mango, 
286 

IIab al Culcul, 166 
Habet, 163 

Hacuhic, a name for catechu, 266 
Hacdadh. Serapio’a name for berberis, 
266, 268 
IIachaxza, 155 
Hagir Abmeni, 350 
Haleil, 110 
Hamama, 29 

Haud, Arab name for linaloes, 262 
HAxiscAguLE, Arabic name of a grass 
{Andropogon laniger), 416 
Heger, 78 

Herba Babusa, dried aloes, 6 , 11, 12 
Herba Cidreira, 31 
Hiarxamber, 114 
Higron, a species of linaloes, 260 
Hil, name for cardamom in Guzerat, 
the Deccan, and Bengal, 100 , 101 
Hispeon, a species of linaloes, 260 

Ilam, Malay name for a diampnd, 343 
Imgi, Malabar name for pepper, 223 
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Imqo Ihgaba^ Indian name for assafoitida, 
41 , , 

Indico, best known kind of linaloes, 
200 

Indos, »^18 
Jninga, 198 

Iraa, name for a diamond in the country 
where it is found, 343 
Ivory, trade in, 181, 182 

Jaca, jack tree, 177, 235-238, 481 
Jacinto, jacinth, 355 

Jagba, jaggery, sugar from cocoa-nut, 
140, 142 

Jaipoi^ name for mace in the Deccan, 
275 

Jambaloes {Eugenia Jamholana)^ 235, 
238 

Jambos {Eugenia malaccensi^j 235-238 
Jamgomas {Flacourtia cataphracta), 238 
Japatri, name for nutmeg in the Deccan, 
275 

Jaralnare (the Nabil tree), 139 
Jaspe, jasper, 369 
Jauzia Lindi, 139 

Jauziban, Avicenna’s name for nutmeg, 
275 

Jounas, gorse, 265 
JuNCO avbllanada, 84, 456 
JUNCO cheiroso, 418 
JuNCO ODOBATO, 84 
JuNCO REDONDO, 418 

JuNiPERA, not like pepper, 370. Azimbro, 
152 

Kermes, 260 
Laca, Lac, 244, 248 

Lacbe {Coccus lacca), 185. Found on the 
jujub tree, peepul, and Buten frondosa, 
240-250 

Lada, Malay word for pepper, 368 
Ladras, Portuguese word for powder 
found in joints of canes, 411 
Lambedoh, a syrup, 307 
Lampatam, a name for root of China, 
388 . ^ 
Lancuaz, name for Galanoa in Java, 
208 

Lanha, cocoa-nut milk when green. Name 

at Goa, 140 
Laranja, orange, 21 
Laser, 47 

Lasebpioium, 47, 206 
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LaSERPICIUM CIRINIAC3UM, 51 
Laserpicium gallicum, 60 
Laticinios, 438 

Lavaniiou, Gaianga, so called in China, 
208 

Lectuary de Gemis, 26, 368, 468. ,Of 
tamarind, 424 
Leirom, 426 
Lemons, 284 

Lengua de Passaro, 203 
Lengua de Vacca, 31, 203 
Lenho Indico, a name for linaloes, 260 
Lbtuabio {see Lectuary) 

Letuahio di Am bra, 20 
Letuabio dk Gemis, 26, 358, 458 
Licium, 266, 267 
LiftiAo, 21 
LiMi<:ks, 284 

LiNAixnis, 37, 195, 261-263, 400 
Linbon, 21 

Linoibil, Serapio’s name for ginger, 
224 

Lingua {see Lengua) 

Loc, corruption of Lac, 248 
Loc Sumatri, Arab name of Lac because 
they thought wrongly that it came from 
Sumatra, 185, 240, 241, 243 
Louan, Arabic name for frankincense, 
corrupted by the Greeks into Olibano, 
64, 447 

Louanjaoy, incense of Java, 64 

Luc, corruption of Lac by Avicenna, 242 ; 

and Belunense, 243, 248 
Lulu, Arabic name for a pearl, 296 
Lyrio Espapanal, 133 

Ma^a, Mace, 272-277 

Ma^;an8 de Cugno, 237 

Ma^e or Ma^ir, 273, 274 

Madeira (Jujub tree), 242 

Ma 9 eiba, tree on which Lac forms, 242 

Macei.a, 324 

Machazari or Mahazari, name of the 
citron-coloured sandal wood, 398 
MADRE-PERoiiA, mother-of-pearl, 301 
Magnet {see Pedra de (^/’evar) 
Malabatrum, 202 n., 203, 480 
Malagueta, or grains of paradise, 104,106, 
108, 111 

Mallow (Malva Francesa), 437 
Mambum, the cane of Espodio, 410 
Mamoiriquam, 51 

Mango, 284, 285, 286. Places where they 
are good, 286. Fruit twice a year at 
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Bombay, 288. How to eat them, 288, 
289. Usc^of the stones, 289 
Mangostaks, maii^osteeii, 322, 466 
Manna comes from Persia by Ormuz. 

^ree kinds, 280-283 
Mansalk, 163 
Margarita, pearl, 20, 296 
Marmeix) de Bengaia, 462-465 
Maro, cocoa-nut, 138 
Mastur^o, 101 

Meceri, iiaine for opium at Cairo, 232 

Meimiram, 164, 167 

Mel, honey {aee Oleo Mel) 

Meiam, melon, 302, 305 
Meiam de India, 302, 305 
Mklkto, ^ood incense, 448 
Meloes, melons, 302, 303. Water melons 
(see Patecja) 

Meriche, name for pepper in Guzerat, 
368 

Mks, Mesi^e, Mex, Avicenna’s names for 
the man^o, 313 
Mexqueira Mkxir, 31 
Minerals, in medicine, 452 
Mirabolanos, 314, 315 
Mirra, myrrh, 447 
Mirto agreste, 171, 173 
Mitridato, 29, 30 

Mockbar, a medicine of the Gentoos 
made of aloes and myrrh, also called 
Bola, 10 
Model, 255 

Moianga, name for pepper in Malabar, 
368 

Mordexi or Morxi, cholera, 335. Treat¬ 
ment, 154-157 
Mogory, 36 

Morois, name for pepper in Bengal, 
368 

Mosselitico, a name for cinnamon, 128 
Moti, Indian name for a pearl, 296 
Mungo, Phaseolus Mungo. Ragi, 312 
Mongoose. Fights with cobra, 337 
Murtinho, 441 

Musa, Arab name for bananas, 197 
Myrrh, 243, 447, 449 

Nachani, flour (Ragi), 266 
Naifes, rough diamonds, 345 
Napello, 405, 457 
Nabanja, 21 
Nardo, 103 
Nabel, cocoa-nut, 138 
Nbgundo, 323, 324 


Nespera or Nespereira (Anzabut). Tree 
on which lac is said to fall, 245. 

Nigela, Citrina, 104 
Nihor, Malay for cocoa-nut, 139 
Nila, (’andi, a stone, 357 
Nimbo, 328 

Nimpa, fermented liquor from a palm 
tree, 290 

Noz, nutmeg, 273, 274, 275 

Ohlo dk Gato (cat’s eye), 481 
Oleo Mel, 144 

Olibano, frankincense, 64, 447 
Olla, cocoa-nut leaf, 140 
Opium, opium, 330-334 
Opus Cirbniacum, 50, 51, 60 
Oranges, 284, 285 
Origanum, 128 
Orraca, arrak, 290 
Orraqua, 140 

Pac, Malabar name for Areca catechu , 
193 

Pachec, Persian name for emerald, 358 
Paiji, name for nutmeg where it grows 
in Banda, 275 

Palam, name of bananas in Malabar, 
197 

Palha de Mi-xjua, 417 
Pali, name for tamarind in Malabar, 
422 

Palmeira, palm, cocoa-nut tree. Also the 
tree against which pepper grows, 
138 

Palmito, 144 

Pam, name for betel in the Deccan and 
Guzqrat, 477 

Panaz, name of the jack tree in Canarese 
and Guzerati, 235 
Pan^ob, 88 

Pao de China, 378-388 

Pao de Cobra, 145, 160, 335-340 

Pao de Maijkja, 145 

Parizatico, name of Jasminum Samhac 
in Goa, 36 

Pastilhas, a perfume, 400 
Pateoa, water melon, 303, 304, 468 
Pazam (see Bezab) 

Pe, camphor, 88 

Pearl, names, 296. Trade, 298 
Pedba Armenia, a quartz tinged with 
blue, 350 

Pedba Bezab (see Bezab) 
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Pedra de (^EVAn, magnet, 342, 349, 361, 
362 

Peitacas, large water melon, 468 (nee 
Pa TEC a) 

Peito, camphor, 88 

Pbpilini, long pepper. Name in Bengal, 
368 

Pepper, 367-376. Description of the 
tree, 309 

Pernes, camphor, 88 
Perola, pearl, 296 
Pes Coix)mbinus, 29 
Petrozan, 69 

PicAM, name of bananas in Malacca, 

197 

PiMKNTA (nee Pepper) 

PiMPiLiM, long pepper. Name in Bengal, 
372 

PiNAM, 193 

Pisso, a fabulous poison, 405 
PiTiusA, 438 
Pivetes, a perfume, 400 
PoAZ, name of areca in Ceylon, 193 
PoMFOLix, a name for Tutia, 407 
Porcupine, a stone found in it, at 
Pahang, more esteemed there than the 
Bezoak, 470, 471 
Preto, 65 

PucHO, name for Catechu in Malacca, 
149, 266 

PuixiT, a kind of rice, 460 

Quabeb (nee Cubebas) 

Quebebuchini, 169 

Quebuixu, species of Miraboi^anos, 316 
Quebulicos, 320 n. 

Quebuix>s, 318. Used as a preserve, 
319 

Quelli, name for bananas in Cauara, 
Guzerat, and the Deccan, 197 
Quequi, Arabic for carnelian, 360 
Querfa, name for cinnamon in Arabic, 
124 

Quermes, 260 

Quest, a kind of manna, 280 
Quil, Qubrpele, name for the mungoose, 
336 

Quilquil, name for Curcas given by Basis, 
166 

Rabalcuz, 42 
Kaban Seni, 467 
Raiz Angelica, 161 
Raiz be China, 378-388 
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Rannbtul, 338 

Ravam Turquino, Chini, I^jdico, name 
for rhubarb, 391 

Reamal, name of aloe given by Mateo 
Silvatico, 9 ' 

Reimoes, tigers. Malay name Arimau, 
66, 91, 269, 340 
Rbzanvaia», 318 
Rhinoceros, 186, 270, 271 
Rhubarb, 390-392 
Rice (nee Arroz) 

Robaix)uz (nee Rabacuz), 42 
Rocamaliia, 63 

Bonder, Serapio’s name for incense, 
447 

Root of (^hina (nee Raiz de China) 

Rosa de Jericho, 29 
Rosas de Persia, 484-486 
Ruby, 366 
Ruiva Seca, 463 
Ruiva de Tingir, 167 

Sabam, 21 

Saber, Arabic for the drug aloes, 9 
Sac, Serapio's corruption of Lac, 244 
Sacar Mambum, name for the bamboo 
Espodio, 410 

Sapico, a kind of Liualoes, 260 
Saida, 166 

Salihacha, Arab name of casnia lignea, 
121 

Salt, use of, 385 

Sambali or Neoundo (which nee), 324 
Sambarane, 399 
Sandaix>, sandal wood, 393-399 
Sandia, water melon in Spanish, 305 
Sarim>nix, 364 

Sapphire, 346, 349, 363, 354 
Sasifbao, 206 

Sataxik, same as Espodio, 411 
Satiach or Satiouam, 406 
ScAMMONY, 424 
Selachiticum, 26 
Semente de Vitice, 173 
SiEF, 266 

SiNGADi, name of Janminum Sambac in 
Malacca, 36 

SiKAGOST, a kind of manna, 281 
SoBEL (same as Cembul) 

SocoTRiNE Aloes, 6 

SocTE, name of dry ginger in Bengal, 
Guzerat, and the Deccan, 223 
SoMBREiBo, hat. Meaning of Cetri ^or 
Chatrj in Guzerat, 462 
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SoRVA, none in India, 246 
Spikenard, 206 w., 400-407 
Storax, 6.‘3 
Suco Cetrino, aloe, 8 

• 

Tabaxir, name jfiven to Espodio by 
Avicenna and the Arabs, 409. Its use, 
410, 813 

Talicifar, Avicenna’s name for mace, 
274 

Tamaiapatra, 203 
Tamar, date, 422 
Tamarindo, tamarind, 422-428 
1AMBUL, Tembul, corrupt names for betel, 
in Avicenna, 202, 203, 478 
Tapsia, the Turbit of Apulia, 439 
Tkbiaco, 332 

Tenca, cocoa-nut in Malabar, 139, 140 
Tengamar4m, Malabar name for cocoa- 
nut, 139 

Terr^ Seuillata, 145 
Tbrumbu, 433 
Teuohitks, 417 
Thalisafar, 207 

Theriaca, medicine given by Galen to 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 28, 29, 
30, 31, 160 
Tigers (.vee Reimobs) 

Tiguar, C/anarose name for turbit, 431 
’fiNCAL, Tincar, 149, 162 
Tinepala, 317 

Tiriaca {see 'rHERi-*^A), 29, 30, 31 
Tiriamjabim, a kind of manna, 281 
Topazio, tojiaze, 346, 348 
Trec, name for Lac in Pegu and 
Martaban, 240 
Triaga, 160 

Tricam, Malay name for cocoa-nut, 139 
Tripolio, 439, 440, ^1 
Trumgibim, same as Tiriamjabim 


Turbit, a sort of jalap {Tpomoea Tur- 
pethum), 430-446. Method of gathering, 
433. How used, 434 
Tur«ueza, torquoise, 358 
Tutia, a mineral medicine; impure 
oxide of zinc, found near Karman, 407, 
411 

TJd, name of linaloes in Guzerat, 262 
ITnicorno, 160, 270 
Unio, Latin for a pearl, 296 
IJpLOT, 149, 266 

Vaicam, 78 
Vaz, 78 
Vazabu, 78 
Vidahak, 67 
VlTEX, 173 

Wheat (^rops, 308, 309 

XaROPE VlOIiADO, 31 
XiFKRiix (tamarind), 426 
XifiATxiEs, same as LiNAiiOEs, 268 
Xiii, manna, 281 
XiRCAST, mai. ia, 280 
XiRQUisT, manna, 280 

Ymgo, 46 

Ytembo, Ethiopian name for an elephant, 
181 

Zargatoa, 230, 483 
Zarnabo, 458 
Zedoaria, zedoary, 453-468 
Zeduar, 455 

Zerumbkt, same as zedoary, 463 
Zing, i26 

Zingue or Zangue, 26 
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Aoorus Calamus (Calamo aromatico), 78. 
82 

Agathophyllum aromaticum (Lauraceae), 
121 

Aloe socotrina, 6 
Alpinia Gai^nga, 82, 208 
Alpinia opficinarum, 82, 208 
Amber, 20 

Amomum Cardamomum, 28 


Andropogon lanigeh (Esquinanto), 415 
Andropogon Schoenanthus (Calamus 
aromaticus), 82 

AQUiiiAKiA Agalixicha (Linaloos), 261 
Areca Catechu (Faufel), 192 
Artocabpus integrifolia (Jaca), 236- 
238 

Aucklandia Costus (Costi), 149 
Averrhoa Carambola, 97 
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Bambusa Abundinacea (Espodio), 408-414 
Bosweuaa Cabteri (Frankincense), 450 

Cannabis indica (Barifi^ue), 53 
CaRISSA CARANDAS, 112 
Cabyophyllus aromaticus (cloves), 213 
Cassia fistuijv, 113 

Cathartocahpus fistula (Cassia fistula), 
114 

CiNNAMOMUM ZEYI^NICUM, 118 
CiTBULLUS VULGARIS, 302 
Cocos NUCIFEKA, 138 

Coton EASTER Nummularia (Marina), 280- 
283 

Curcuma aromatica, 453 
Curcuma ixinga, 163 

Datura alba, 174 
Datura fastitosa, 174 
DRYOBAiiANOPS AROMATICA (campbor), 88 
Dubio telethinus, 177 

Elettabia Cabdamomi^m, 99 
Eleusine coracana, 266 

Garcinia indica (Brindoes), 67 
Garcinia Mangostana, 322 
Guaiacam officinale, 381 

Hemidesmus indicus, 340 
Hollabhena antidysenterica, 229 

IpoMAEA Thurbitella (tufbit), 430 j 

Laurus Camphora, 86 I 

Manoifbba indica (Mangas), 284 | 

Melia Azadirachta (Nimbo), 329 
Michelia Champaca (Champi), 37 
Mybistica fragrans (Mace), 273-275 
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Nabdostachys Jatamansi, xix 
Nectandra cinnamomoides, ^32 
Nephellium Lit(3Hi, 321 
Nvctanthix Arbor Tristis, 35 

Papaver somnifebum (opium), 330 
Pauwolfia serpentina (Paoda Cobra), 
335 

Phaseolus Mungo (Kagi), 312 
Phyllanthi's Emblica, 314, 320 
Piper Betle, 376 
Piper C’ubeba, 168 
Piper ixingum, 376 
Piper nigrum, 376 

I’tEROCARPUS SANT ALIN us, 3 71, 

Radix Gai^angae (Galanga), 208-211 
Rauwolfia serpentina, 340 
Ravensara aromatica (Lauraceae), 121 
Rheum officinale (rhuliarb), 390 
Rosa Damascena, 484 

Santalum album (sandal wood), 393- 
399 

Saussubea Lappa (Costo), 148-161 
SciRPUs Kv'soor, 84 
Semecarpus Anacardium, 32 
Styrax Benzoin, 58 

Tamarindits indica, 422-428 
Terminalia Belkrica, 314, 320 
Terminalia Chebui^ (Mirabolanos), 314- 
320 

Vabiwstachys Jatamansi (spikenard), 400- 
407 

ViTEx Negundo, 325 

Zingiber officinale, 227 n. 

ZizYPHUs Jujuba, 67 
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Abexim or Abyssinia, myrrh from, 441) 
A])ajw, Pico dk, Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, 
13() 

Aden, 7, 9, 150, 448 
Aga^aim, near Goa, 174 
Agiaaii {see Daaiascus) 

Ahaiedabad (Aaiedabar), 149, 108 
Ahaiednaoar (Aaiadanagar), 399. Good 
mangoes at, 280. Capital of Bahram 
Nizam Shah (Nizamoxa) {whom see) 

AncAiiA, 6 

Alcoaiori, same as Cape Comorin, 255, 
250 

Aleppo, 119, 124, 134, 392, 405. 

Origin of the name, 406 
Alexandria, 7, 9, 124,152. A distribut¬ 
ing port, 9 

Algakves, 8. Spanish Moors, meaning 
of the word, 43 
Alaiendbli {see Melinde) 

Anatolia, 13 

Anoediva, meaning of the word, 22, 
70 

Apulia, 165, 419, 439 
Arabia, Strait of, 6 
Arabs {passim) 

Armenia, 50, 101. Bishop on the Magi, 
449 

Babel, Babylon, 282, 283 
Babilonia, 282 

Ba^aim (Bassein) described, 443. Citrons 
very good at, 284. Jamgomas at. 
Catechu most abundant, 264 
BA90RA (Bussora), 9, 281, 282 
Badajoz, derivation of the name, 276, 
461 

Baoada (Bagdad), 282 


Bairhos, 88 

Bai-aguatk, country above the Ghats. 
Name given to certain districts of the 
old Vizayanagar kingdom. Ropes 
made from flax, 54, 56. Tlie King 
cured by Orta, 68. Conquered by the 
King of Delhi, 69. Meanmg of the 
word, 71* Territories of three rulers. 
Use of Calamo Aromatico,70. Cinnamon 
trade, 132. Kings of, 107. Melons, 303. 
Use of root of China, 385. Turbit, 
432 

Banda, native place of nutmeg, 273. 
And mace, 273 

Baneanes (Banyans), Hindu traders, 
especially of Guzerat, 18, 49. Never 
eat anything that has died, 256 
Barbauia, 43, 224, 225 
Barein (Bahrein), 297 
Barem, port in Arabia, 253 
Bazaim {see Ba9atm) 

BATErv4riA, Zamgomas grow in, 238 

Bayros, 65 

Beadalla, 123 

Bbdar, 71 

Belas, 355 

Bengala, 54, 149, 181, 270. Spikenard 
found in some parts, 402 
Bbyrout, 80 

Bisnagar or Bisnaguer (Vijayanagar), 
37 , 73 . An elephant talking at 180 w. 
Nimbo,329. Diamonds, 345. Bamboos, 
409. Turbit, 432 

Bochora, Bocora (Bokhara). Birthplace 
of Avicenna, 42, 281 
Bombaim, grant of, to Orta, 193, 286 
Borneo, camphor of, 55, 88, 90, 92 
Bosphorus, 101 
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Bbamenes (Brahmins)^ 18 
Brazil^ 200 
Brava, 26, 449 

Brinjam, small port near Cape Comorin. 

Oranges good at, 284 
Bussoba, 9, 201, 281, 282 {sm Ba^ora) 

Caemar, 259 

Cairo, 7, 114, 151. Account of, 427 

Caiabaroa (Kulburga), 414 

Caiabbia, manna of, 281 

Cajaiate, 415 

(^aiangari, 304 

C’aiaja, 88 

Caldea, 449 

Calicut, 33, 61. Cardamom from, 100. 
Chinese factory at, 122. Palm groves, 
hills inland, 398. Commerce, 397, 
476 

Camanace, a port in Timor, 395 
Camah, 259 

Camarao, pearl fishery, 297 
(j/’amarcander (Samarcand), 390 
C'amatra (Sumatra), 92 
Cambaya, 7, 33, 45, 70, 119, 186. Cure 
by Orta at, 310 
Cambayete, 149, 163 
Cananork, 33, 100 
Cantam (C’anton), 92, 261 
Cappadocia, 267, 269 
Carapatam, between (Jhaul and Goa, 
200 

Catifa, pearl fishery, 297 
Catoy (Catilay ?), 254 
Caucaso, Mount Caucasus, 370, 372 
Caxkm, port in Arabia, 253 
Ceilam ((/’eylon), 26. Description of the 
island, 135. Pearl fishery, 297- Visit 
of Orta to, 136 n ,, 185 
Cebviaouo, a port in Timor, 395 
Cesarkaj 424 
Ceyixin {see (,’eilam) 

Chacana, mangoes at, 286 
Chaul, 304. Jamgomas at, 238. Trade 
with Ormuz, 193. Watermelons, from, 
304. Cinnamon trade, 132 
Cherqves (Circassians), 72 
Chilam rocks, wrecks on, 122, 133, 
364 

China. Belief as to amber, 27, 64. 
Camphor, 90 

Chincheo, or China, 50, 91 
Chinese, 88 , 93. Junks, trade with 
Ormuz, 122, 123. Civilization, 153. 


Character 153. Areca catechu, 209. 
Root of China, 378-389. ^Acosta on, 
96 w. 

Chinguai^s (Cingalese), 133, 135, 338 
CWoR, 48, 50, 104, 149, 163. Meaft- 
ing of the word, 462. Spikenard in, 
401 

Chittagong, 405 n. 

Cifardan, 70 

Cingalese {see Chingualas) 

CocHiM (Cochin), 61, 93, 122, 123, 165, 
390 

CoroTBA (Socotra), 6, 7 
COFALA (Sopala), 26, 107, 114, 120, 181, 
256 

(’OLLES, 69 
(’omagkna, 101 
Comoro, 21, 224 

Comorin (Cabo de), large piece of amber 
found near, 24, 133, 135. Pearl fishery 
near, 297 
CONCAN, 70, 2(K) 

Constantinople, 13, 151 

CoRA<^ONE (Kborasan), 40 and passim. 

Rise of Ismail Shah in, 74 
C^OKDOVA, fruit of jaca compared to wild 
olives of, 236 

CoRi, old name for Cape Comorin, 133, 
254 

CkmoMANDEL, 394 passim 
CORHIENTES, Cape. Strange animal seen 
between, and Cape of Good Hope, 
270 

Cory, Mount, 133 
Crete, 83 

CuMATRA, 49, 59, 63, 88, 185, 243 
CUNCAN (CoNCAn), 70 
CuNDA (Sunda), 88 , 170 
Cyprus, 348 

Dabul. Cinnamon trade, 132, 224. 

Water melons from, 304, 317- 
Damam, catechu abundant at, 264 
Damasco, 124, 316. Hie land of Agiami, 
that is of Damascus, 418 
Davi^atabad, mangoes at, 286 
Decani (Deccan), 7, 54, 193 
Dkly (Delhi), 48, 50, 69, 149. Under 
Shere Khan, 69, 70 
Digila River, 283 

Diu. Turbit at, 432, 433. Described, 
442. Sieges, 443. Spikenard at, 
404 

Diul, name for the Indus, 292 
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Dofar, Arabian port, 193 
Dultabaiio-J^Daulatabad), 28G 

Em:fanta Cave, 444 

Enooxa, on the coast of Africa, 21 

Esclavonia, 172 

Ethiopia, 0 , 24, 27,119, 181. Amber, 20. 
Elephants numerous, 183. Called India 
by the ancients, 292 

Krangues, 293 

Fbanguistan, Christendom, 293 
Fuma, 266 

CaijAtia, 83 
Galilee, 417 
Galiza, 25 

Ganga (GaxVgf.s), 60. Holy river, 401 
Getx3ou) (Gilolo), 218 
Genai^abitas, 133 
Genoa, 359 
Gkntios (Gentoos), 18 
Gida (for Siddah), 9, 134 
Gilolo {see Geloulo), 218 
Goa, use of aloes at, 10, 30, 72 
Goon Hope (Cape of), 120. Strange 
animals seen between and Cape Cor- 
rientes, 270 

Gitadal Gkauzi, the original name of 
Hadajos, 276 
GirADALl'PE, 276 
Guaga, 404 
Guate (Ghat), 70 
Guinea Coast, 120, 197 
Guibmon (Kerman), tutia found near. 

Best cummin seed, 462 
Guzerat, 40. Name for Areca Catechu 
in, 193, 402 

Haran, 406 

Hariz. Serapio says that camphor comes 
from, 90 

India, the name, 292 
Indus, 293 
Industan, 293 

Jafanapatam, 339, 464 
Jamav, a province of Laos. Lac said to 
come from, 240 
Jaoa {see Java) 


JapaMj I. 379 
Java, 64, 83, 168, 169, 396 
Jerusalem, no aloes grown there, 16, 
198 

JlDDAH, 7 
Judea, 60, 60 

JuLFAR, pearl Fishery in the Persian 
Gulf, 297 

JuNER, Orta at, curing the sons of 
Nizam Shah, 455. Eat more peacocks 
than anywhere else, 482 

Kenezaras, 69 

Kerbali, a port in Java, 395 

Kerman {xee Guermon) 

Kuorasan {see Coracone) 

Konkan {see Congan) 

Lara (Lar), 283 

Lispor, ill the Dei^can, sale of diamonds 
at, 345 

Lycia, 267, 269 
Lyriu Espadanal, 133 

Magana (Mag*ssar), 396 
Macedonia, 61, 348 
Magadaxo, 449 

Malabar, first part of India seen by the 
Portuguese, 97, 165, 168 
Malacca, 35, 61. Varthema on, 62, 64. 

Best fruit, 169, 177 
Mai.aqua, 32 

Maldiva, 21. Amber from, 24, 26. 
Meaning of the name, 22. Cocoa-nuts, 
141, 146, 147 

Maljaz, rock temple at, 444 
Maluc(> (Moluccas), question of right 
to, between Spain and Portugal, 215, 
216-219 

Malvi (Malwa), opium chiefly from, 
333 

Malwa {see Mandou) 

AIanar 464 

Mandou, 60, 104, 149, 163. Spikenard 
in, 401 

Manora, lands of BA9AIM, 443. Catechu 
abundant, 264 

Martaban, 62. Bananas good, 198. 

Oranges good, 284. Jars, 388 
Matomea, a port in Timor, 396 

MFiCGA. 268 

Medina del Campo. Best rhubarb ^sold 
at, 391 
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Melinde, 26, 120, 181, 399, 449 
Memphis, 427 
Mesapotamia, 282 
Moalis, 193 

Mozambique, 21, 120, 266 
Model, a place referred to by Serapio, 
265 ; but unknown to Orta, 256 
Mooaraby, 41 
Mouorks (Uzbegs), 282 
Moguoras (MoNGoii?), 42, 69 
Mombaiai {see JIombaim) 

Mourama, 310, 433 

MoZAMBIQtrK {seC MOZAMBIQUE) 

Muscat, native place of esquinanto, 416, 
420 

Nabatea, 257, 417. A province of Arabia 
called after Nebatoch, son of Islimael, 
418 

Naibs, 193 

Napolis (Naples), 293 
Negapatam, 337 
Negotana, 70 
Nile, 7 

OCILA, 133 

Orissa, pagodas in, 402 
Ormuz, aloes brought to, 7, 31, 37, 48. 
Labourers use scents, 37, 38. Varthema 
on water-supply, 62. Cassia came to 
Aleppo from, 119. Trade with China, 
122, 124. Cinnamon called Darchini. 
ITie reason, 124,134. Partridge of, 167. 
Cassia brought to, 119. Manna from, 
280. King of, 283. Use of the bezoar 
stone at, 365. Rhubarb comes to, from 
China, 391 

Pa^em, 88 
Palkam, 241 
Palestine, 16, 313 
Paijia de Mequa, 417 
Pam or Pahang, 470 

Pangim, at the mouth of the Goa River, 
473 

Panonia, 80 

Paranda, 71 

Paropaniso Mount, 61 

Patane, 48, 181, 270 

Pegu, 47, 188, 189. Bananas good, 198. 

Oranges good, 284 
Persia, 7, 42, 150 
Peru, plantains in, 200 
Ponto (Pontus), 88 , 172 


Pori, Isle of, Elephauta cave, 444 
pRESTER John, county pf, neither 
cinnamon nor Folio Indo in, 204 

Quebir, 107 

Quindur, mangoes at, 286 

Reisuretos (Rajputs), 69 

Repelin, sacked and burnt by De Sousa. 

Famoses lingnm at, 122-123 
Roum, 71 
Rumrs, 13, 14 
Rumis, 13 

Safo, 260 
SAIiAMANOA, 5 

Salsettk. Pagodas, 444, 445 
Samarcani) (see (,'amabcanda) 

Sancta (/Rirz (Brazil) 

Santo Domingo Island, 115 
San Lourenzo (Madagascar), 121, 221, 
399 

San Tomi5, 120 
Sares, 259 

Satiguam (Chittagong), 406 
SciTAS Asianos, 163 
Selachiticum, name for CJeylou, 26 
Sbni is (’hincheo, 254, 316 
Setubal, amber found at, 25 
Siam, 49, 62. 'fhe king said to have a 
white elephant, 181 
SiEF, for Ceylon, 266 
Socotra (see (,'0(;otra) 

SoFALA (see (j^OFAIaA) 

SoLAPUR (SiIOI^PUR), 71 
Sumatra (see (^umatra) 

SuNDA (see (^vnda) 

Syria, 60 

Tanjampur, strait in Malacca, 345 
Taprobana (Ceylon), 133, 135, 185 
Tartabia, 41 
Tartars, 69, 282 

Tenasserim, 47. Red sandal in, 394, 397 
Teenate Island, 216 
Tigris, river, 283 

Timor, 26. Sandal wood in, 394, 397 

Tinbpala, 317 

Tripoli (in Barbary), 310 

Tripoli (Syrian), 80, 392 

TBOGOIiODITAS, 225, 257 

Turks, a cruel ill-conditioned race, 13 

Turquia, 7, 42, 161 
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Ultabado (Dauiatabad), 350 
!/zbegs^ 280. Account of, 282. May 
have been the Parthians, 282. Rhubarb 
4^POin, 390* 

UZBEQUE, 42 

Veneza (Venice), 152 
Vene^anos, 09 
Venezares (V^enetiaiiB), 200 


Verbau, a port of Java, 395 
ViSAPOR, 71 

Xael, Arabian port, 193, 253, 448 
Zeoih, 133 

Zing. Serapio s.ays there is much amber 
ill lands of Zingue or Zangue, 26 
ZUJUACO, 131 


THE END 


printed ^ R. & R. CLARK, Limtted, Edinburgh. 









